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CHICAGO 
DAILY  NEWS  . 

CIRCULATION 

UP 

S3.309 


THIS  POSTHAI  EIA.. 

the  ONLY 
Growing 
Daily 

Newspaper 
in  Chicago! 


Today,  the  circulation  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  stands  at  its  postwar  high — 
UP  83,309  from  1946. 

All  other  Chicago  daily  newspapers  are 
DOWN  from  their  postwar  highs.  The 
Daily  j  Tribune  reached  its  peak  in  1947. 
Since  then  it  has  lost  180,99 1  .j  The  Daily 
Sun-Times  had  its  peak  in  1948.  Since 
then  its  loss  has  been  123,139.  The  Evening 
American  hit  its  postwar  high  in  1951. 
Its  loss  now  stands  at  28.843.  Source  :  ABC 
Publishers'  Statements,  periods  ending 
March  31.  1954. 
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CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


Chicago’s  HOME  Newspaper 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Publisher 


A  Typical  SCOTT  Installation 

Why  SCOTT  newspaper  equipment  sets  the 

Standards  of  Performance 


world-famous  performance  of  Scott 
Newspaper  Equipment  originates  at  the 
design  boards,  and  continues  through  every 
stage  of  manufacture.  The  resulting,  over-all 
superiority  of  Scott  units  comes  from  constant, 
painstaking  attention  to  every  detail  involved 
in  these  four,  broad  considerations  of  design 
and  manufacture; 

1.  Capability  of  operation  at  high  speed 

2.  Maximum  flexibility  of  use 

3.  Simplicity  of  equipment  design,  for  eco¬ 
nomical  operation  and  maintenance 

4.  Components  far  sturdier  than  required, 
for  continuous,  unfailing  service. 


Examine  any  unit  of  Scott  equipment  for  its 
many  features  of  advance  design  and  construc¬ 
tion.  See  the  fully  counterbalanced  cylinders, 
machined  from  heat-treated  forgings;  the 
large-diameter  bearings,  served  by  a  specially 
designed  lubrication  system  for  extra-high 
speed  Scott  Press  operation;  the  over-all  sym¬ 
metry  of  design  and  dynamic  balancing  of 
rapidly  rotating  parts.  Watch  its  smooth, 
effortless  operation,  at  highest  speeds  —  and 
you  will  have  just  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
"SCOTT”  stands  for  Leadership  in  news¬ 
paper  equipment. 


U'^rz/e  today  for  the  booklet  describing  the  outstanding  advantages 
of  SCOTT  printing  units. 

Buy  with  CONFIDENCE  --- Buy  SCOTT 

WALTER  SCOTT  A  CO..  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


5-54-2 


This  is  Carswell  Street 


...  in  north  central  Baltimore.  Every  home  in  this  block  of 
Carswell  Street  is  served  by  a  Baltimore  Sunpaper  Carrier. 


This  block  is  located  in  census  tract  9-5.  According  to  the 
1950  U.  S.  Census,  65%  of  the  homes  in  this  tract  are  owner-occupied.  The  median  value  of  one  dwelling 
unit  structures  is  $6,786.  The  median  monthly  rent  is  $46.20. 


This  block  is  one 

of  4,200  blocks  in  the  Baltimore  City  Zone  in  which  every  home  is  served  by  a  Baltimore  Sunpaper  Carrier. 
In  addition,  there  are  many  more  blocks  where  all  but  one  or  two  homes  are  served  by  Sunpaper  Carrier. 


It  is  this  "affection'*  for  The  Sunpapers  by  the  families  of  the  Baltimore  area  that  has 
made  possible  the  Sunpapers'  advertising  leadership. 


THE  SUNPAPERS  OF  BALTIMORE 


MORNING 


EVENING 


SUNDAY 


Combined  daily  circulation  380,870  .  .  .  Sunday  308,569 
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SEATTIf 


■  EPRESENTEO  NATIONALLY  IT  'HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


IN  SEATTLE  -  -  A  Merchandising 
Promotion  That  Really  SELLS  FOOD 


Fluoridation  acy  to  introduce  poisonous  chem- 

and  Freedom  'cals  into  the  water  we  drink.  If 

To  THE  Editor;  As  Informa-  •^**^'"*  scientific 

tion  Officer  of  the  Division  of  eviJ'^nce  indicating  that  properly 
Sanitary  Engineering  Services,  controlled  fluoridation  may  be 
Public  Health  Service,  Department  harrnful  to  any  one,  and  will  sub- 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Wei-  P'*  P  Surgeon  General  (or, 
fare.  1  am  not  directly  concerned  likes,^  to  me),  I  can  assure 

with  the  Service’s  endorsement  of  receive  serious 

fluoridation  of  public  water  sup-  study,  after  which,  if  Mr.  .\tkins’ 
plies.  However,  my  Division  is  pars  are  substantiated,  the^  Ser\’- 
concerned  with  the  general  area  of  publicly  withdraw  its  en- 

water  supply,  and  I  anr,  therefore,  doi^ment.  ,  ,  .  , 
fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  Failing  this,  I  think  that  Mr. 
background  of  the  subject.  Atkins  ought,  in  all  fairness,  to 

My  letter  is  prompted  by  that  rdf^ct  his  indictment  of  the 
of  John  B.  Atkins  (E&P,  June  5);  American  Dental  Association,  the 
it  should  be  taken  as  a  personal  Public  Health  Service,  and  the 
expression,  rather  than  as  a  “pol-  newspapers  of  the  United  States, 
icy”  statement  of  the  PHS.  c  t-v  White 

It  is  unfortunate,  I  think,  that  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
fluoridation  has  become  the  sub-  „  .  u  • 

ject  of  so  much  emotionalism;  Expenence  Barrier 
this  makes  it  more  difficult  to  treat  Jo  the  Editor:  I  very  seldom 
it  rationally.  As  an  extracurricular  write  a  letter  to  the  editor  since 
activity,  I  have  gone  back  over  I’m  usually  on  the  receiving  end. 
the  history  of  chlorination,  which  However,  I  find  the  urge  to  com- 
has  played  so  important  a  part  in  ment  on  Dwight  Bentel’s  “Jobs 
reducing  to  almost  nothing  the  Scarce?  Maybe  They  Count  Dif- 
heavy  toll  this  Nation  once  paid  ferent”  in  your  May  15  issue, 
to  typhoid  fever  and  other  water-  H  newspaper  jobs  are  so  plenti- 
borne  diseases.  The  arguments  of  ful,  (Bentel’s  second  para),  why 
30  years  ago  against  chlorination  {Continued  on  page  51) 

are  now  appearing  almost  word 


Store  after  store  featuring  The  Post -Intelligencer’s 
Prudence  Penny  House  of  Values  promotion  are  ring¬ 
ing  up  new  sales  records.  Here  is  a  super-sales  pro¬ 
gram  that  features  outstanding  retail  tie-ins,  king-size 
displays  and  point  of  sale  impact.  One  food  store 
manager  says:  “Without  a  doubt,  one  of  the  most  out¬ 
standing  promotions  we  have  ever  held.”  A  broker 
writes:  “Your  promotion  jammed  the  store  with  peo¬ 
ple  .  .  .  cash  registers  were  really  ringing!”  Ask  your 
Hearst  Advertising  representative  how  to  tie  in  your 
food  advertising  with  this  super  sales  program! 


tional  climate,  the  scientific  argu- 

ments  tend  to  get  lost  sight  of.  C  -  ^  /  / 

Yet,  very  few  among  us  today 

would  vote  for  the  elimination  of  ^  sKJ 

chlorine  from  our  water  supplies.  Item  in  the  Brownsville  (Tex- 
and  I  am  confident  that  history  as)  Herald:  “Strangers  and  friends 
will  repeat  with  respect  to  the  alike  stop  for  the  second  look  at 
fluorides.  the  two-headed  freckled-faced  boy 

Nevertheless,  I  can  sympathize  when  he  works  out  at  the  Orlan- 
with  Mr.  Atkins  and  others  who  do  Tennis  Club.” 
fear  that  their  liberty  is  being  in-  ■ 

vaded  and  that  the  press  is  being  Club  news  in  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
unfairly  one-sided  in  its  presenta-  Herald:  “James  Blank  will  be 
tion  of  the  facts.  presented  with  a  civic  merit 

Does  Mr.  Atkins  resent  the  award,  and  at  the  same  meeting 
“encroachment  on  his  liberty”  rep-  the  Jaycees  will  drown  their  mem- 
resented  by  the  traffic  light — or  bership  queen.” 
the  narcotics  squad?  Does  he  in-  ■ 

sist  on  his  “right”  to  swim  in  sew-  McC.\rthy-Army  hearings  re- 
age-polluted  water?  Would  he  re-  ported  by  the  New  York  Times: 
peal  such  restrictions  on  his  free-  “Senator  Mundt,  who  smokes  a 
dom  as  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos-  pipe  most  of  the  time,  was  presid- 
metic  Act?  ing  at  the  searings  with  a  big 

No  one  could  possibly  bribe  the  cigar  in  his  mouth.” 

.\merican  Dental  Association  to  ■ 

endorse  fluoridation,  nor  the  Pub-  Legal  tips  sent  to  Mrs.  Welch, 
lie  Health  Service,  nor  the  many  wife  of  the  Army  special  counsel. 
State  and  local  health  authorities  as  reported  by  the  New  Yort 
who  have  placed  the  weight  of  Herald  Tribune:  “They  send  her 
their  opinions  on  the  scales  in  its  lots  of  litters  and  telegrams.” 
favor.  Their  approval  is  based  ■ 

solely  on  the  study  of  all  the  sci-  Report  on  Liberace  in  the  JVe» 
entific  evidence  that  has  been  York  Daily  News:  ‘Silverman  was 
available  to  them.  Similarly,  no  in  the  audience  when  Liberace 
one  could  possibly  induce  or  co-  mentioned  that  his  family  had 
erce  the  free  press  of  the  United  been  on  relief  in  the  1930s.  Sil- 
States  to  join  a  nefarious  conspir-  verman  sent  the  painist  a  bill." 


The  Morning  P-I  best  parallels  your  area  of  distribution. 
45.6%  of  all  urban  families  in  Greater  Western  Washing¬ 
ton  read  the  daily  Post-Intelligencer. 


THE  GREATEST  MORNING  AND  SUNDAY 


circulation  in  WASHINGTON  STATE 


V'ol.  87.  No.  26.  June  19.  19.54.  Editor  &  Publisher.  The  Fourth  Estate  b 
puhlishe<i  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue  in  February  by  the  Editor  * 
Publisher  Co..  Ine..  147.5  Broadwa.v.  Times  Tower.  Tonies  Square.  New  York  3B. 
N.  Y.  Reenteretl  as  Second  Class  Matter  at  the  Post  om<'e  at  New  York.  N.  J. 
under  the  act  of  March  .3.  1879.  Annual  subscription  $6. .50  in  United  State* 
and  possessions,  and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries.  SI 0.00. 


No.  17  in  a  series  of  friendly  talks  . . . 
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A  Good  Movie? 


Some  of  our  best  friends  and  severest  critics 
are  newsmen.  One  of  the  questions  they  throw 
at  us  repeatedly  is,  “Why  don’t  you  make  more 
good  movies?”  You’ll  remember  we  touched  on 
this  in  our  recent  Q.  and  A.  page.  But  let’s  talk 
some  more  about  it.  Suppose  we  begin  by 
answering  the  question  with  another  question: 
“What  is  a  good  movie?” 

You  could  probably  trot  out  a  truckload  of  defi¬ 
nitions  but  we’ll  say  that  fundamentally  a  good 
movie  is  any  movie  you  like.  And  vice  versa! 
Some  folks  like  to  see  their  films  in  a  plush  little 
playhouse.  They  are  probably  esthetes  first  and 
moviegoers  second.  Most  of  the  movie-going  mil¬ 
lions,  however,  share  a  mass  taste — in  laughter, 
drama,  tears. 

Yet  even  this  mass  taste  varies  widely.  Using 
any  standards,  we  would  guess  that  even  the 
poorest  movie  ever  made  was  enjoyed  by  about 
a  hundred  thousand  people.  And  the  best  movie 
ever  made  was  disliked  by  an  equal  number. 

As  you  are  aware,  popular  taste  is  a  singular 
thing.  If  you  consulted  your  own  movie  critic, 
you’d  discover  that  films  he  applauds  are  often 
turned  down  by  the  public.  Those  he  may  not 


like  much,  on  the  other  hand,  often  become  great 
favorites.  To  see  this  phenomenon  of  individual 
taste  at  work,  just  drop  into  the  movie  lobby  and 
listen  to  the  comments  of  people  coming  out  of 
the  theatre.  There’s  your  real  test. 

Mostly,  the  people  in  the  lobby  like  what  they’ve 
seen.  If  they  didn’t  we  wouldn’t  have  millions  of 
customers  after  50  years.  And  these  are  the 
people  that  the  motion  picture  industry  aims  to 
please.  We  can  think  of  no  other  business  that 
tries  anything  like  this — that  offers  its  one 
product  to  both  sexes,  to  the  banker  and  bobby 
soxer,  to  the  highbrow  and  the  average  joe. 

The  really  astonishing  point  is  that  with  a 
target  as  broad  as  all  humanity,  more  movies 
are  applauded  than  disliked.  Our  average  is 
darn  good. 

For  proof,  just  consider  that  in  spite  of  the 
pressure  of  competition  from  many  forms  of 
entertainment,  free  or  otherwise,  the  movies 
continue  to  enlist  a  loyal,  enthusiastic  and  mas¬ 
sive  audience. 

No  kidding — there  are  lots  of  good  movies.  Ask 
the  woman  who  sees  ’em. 


We’ll  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 

1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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of  472,932  people 
who  spent 
$314,525,102 
in  1953! 
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COPLEY  NORTHERN 
ILLINOIS  GROUP 


Aurorc  Beacon-News  Elgin  Courier-Ne 


Joliet  Hcrald-News 


Represented  by  West-Holliday  Co.,  Inc.  Offices,  All  Principal  Cities 
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Oklahoman! 


LTHKR  H.\RRISOX 


editorial  writer  for  Oklahoma  City’s 
L  Daily  Oklahoman,  is  home  after  attending  commencement  at 
F.rskine  College,  Due  West,  S.  C.  “.Mister  Luther,”  an  institution 
around  the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company,  was 
awarded  an  honorary  doctor’s  degree  by  that  ^  X 
college  a  few  years  ago  and  he  remarks,  “I  hold  /  A 
the  unique  distinction  of  having  a  doctor’s  degree 
from  the  same  college  which  expelled  me  when  I 

(Incidentally,  the  late  Julian  Miller,  once  my 
editor  on  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  was 
another  Erskine  honorary  doctor.) 

.\fter  publishing  a  weekly  newspaper  at  Hold- 
enville,  Okla.,  Mr.  Harrison  joined  the  Oklahoman 
in  N24  “on  a  trial  basis”  and  is  beginning  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  test  will  prove  satisfactory.  Anyway,  in  the  iO-year  span 
he  has  produced  approximately  50,000  editorials.  Characteristic  of 
his  pungent  lines  was  his  recent  comment  about  a  local  political 
candidate:  “He  has  promised  voters  everything  in  the  category 
except  compulsory  circumcision.” 

The  guy’s  an  .\be  Lincoln  type,  slow-moving  and  quiet  and  he 
speaks  with  a  lazy  drawl  betwen  puffs  from  the  pipe  that  is  a 
permanent  fixture  in  his  mouth.  He’s  an  avid  flower  gardener  and 
almost  daily  the  editorial  department  reception  desk  is  graced  with 
blossoms  from  “Mister  Luther’s”  garden. 

A  new  receptionist  wass  startled  and  asked  the  reason  when  he 
stopped  and  said,  “I  have  a  grudge  against  all  women!” 

“Well,  when  I  reached  the  age  w’hen  about  all  I  could  do  about 
’em  was  snap  their  garters,  they  quit  wearing  garters.”  he  replied 
and  ambled  on  into  the  editorial  room. 

A  few  years  ago,  he  started  a  practice  that  lasted  for  several 
months.  He  would  stop  at  the  concession  stand  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Oklahoman  building,  purchase  a  ready-made  sandwich,  stick  it  m 
his  pocket  and  walk  three  blocks  down  Broadway  to  the  Skirvin 
Hotel  coffee  shop.  Seated  at  the  counter,  he  would  order  a  drink, 
and  carefully  unwrap  the  sandwich  and  have  his  lunch.  Why  he 
started  the  custom,  and  why  he  abandoned  it  only  Harrison  can 
.say — and  he  merely  replies,  “I  just  wanted  to  see  what  would 
happen.” 

I  Mr.  Harrison,  who  will  be  77  in  November,  is  still  in  demand 
i  as  a  speaker  and  his  dry,  ready  w’it  has  endeared  him  to  many 
I  Oklahomans.  His  kindliness  to  new — and  old — reporters  over  the 
i  years  likewise  has  endeared  him  to  the  entire  staff  of  the  Okla- 
!  homan  and  the  Ol^lahoma  City  Times. 


Harrison 


This  three-way  outlet  enables  you 
to  put  the  3  GREAT  COPLEY  NEWS- 
PAPERS  to  work  for  you.  When 
you  buy  All  you 
selling  power  in  reaching  ...  in- 
fluencing  .  .  .  and  SELLING  this 
rich  3-in- 1  market.  This  is  the  easy 

way  .  .  .  the  ECONOMICAL  wey  of  tapping  the  tremendous 
buying  potential  of  this  second  largest  of  oil  .mcKkets  in 
Illinois. 


7(^4 


BUY  ALL  3  FOR  ONLY  40c  A  LINE. 
SEPARATELY  THEY  COST  47c  A  LINE 
YOU  SAVE  7c  OR  15%. 


FREE:  Write  for  copy  of  Consumer 
Study  showing  buying  hobits  and 
brdnd  preferences.  See  how  your 
product  compares  with  competi- 


Miss"  ADventme 


Scoop  didn’t  catch 
The  lady’s  name 
When  they  were 
Introduced; 

So,  not  to  seem 
Completely  dumb. 
The  Ad  Man 
Tried  a  ruse. 


I  wonder  now; 

An  “I,”  or  is  it  “E”? 


The  icy  stare 
The  lady  gave 
Made  our  hero  chill. 
1  spell  it  with 
.^n  “1,”  she  said. 

My  name,  dear  boy. 
Is  HILL! 


Your  name,  he  said. 
I’ve  often  read; 

The  Spelling, 

Let  me  see; 

Which  do  you  use, 

EDITOR 


PS:—  NO  ADV.  TOD.W!!! 

Daniel  O’ConnelL 
Danvers,  Mass. 
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No.  Thirteen  of  a  Series 


One  Out  of  Five  Americans! 


Thirty-Two  Million  People  Have  Experienced  the 
Health  Benefits  of  Chiropractic  Treatment 

Yes,  those  are  the  figures.  Through  the  application  of  chiropractic  principles  of 
healing — which  re-establish  spinal  normality  and  thus  regenerate  nerve  function  in  the  body 
— one  out.  of  five  persons  in  this  country  (from  all  walks  of  life)  has  found  the  way  to  re¬ 
stored  or  improved  health.  And  as  the  facts  become  more  widely  known,  ever-increasing  num¬ 
bers  are  turning  to  chiropractic  for  the  recovery  or  maintenance  of  health. 

32,000,000  persons  cannot  be  ignored — certainly  not  in  a  democracy.  The  rights,  which  as¬ 
suredly  must  include  the  right  of  expressing  preference  in  anything  so  personal  as  health  services, 
of  so  large  a  cross-section  of  citizens,  should  be  preserved  and  protected  by  the  laws  of  every  state  in 
the  Nation.  The  right  of  free  choice  is  inherent  in  the  American  tradition. 

These  millions,  educated  by  the  high  national  standards  of  American  schools  and  colleges,  rec¬ 
ognize  the  rational  basis  of  chiropractic  principles  and  their  scientific  application,  whereby  nerve 
function,  restored  to  normal,  leads,  in  turn,  to  the  normal  functioning  of  all  bodily  organs.  Your 
neighbors,  your  associates,  are  among  these  millions  who  have  experienced  the  health  benefits  avail¬ 
able  through  scientific  application  of  the  powers  inherent  in  the  physical,  mechanical,  and  neuro¬ 
logical  approach  to  healing. 

Consequently,  as  an  organized  professional  group,  doctors  of  chiropractic, 
since  1895,  have  risen  in  numbers  and  in  public  esteem  and  acceptance  until 
today  they  comprise  the  second  largest  healing  profession — evidence  of  the 
effectiveness  of  chiropractic  health  methods,  as  well  as  the  soundness  of  its 
scientific  concepts  and  the  dedication  to  purpose  of  its  leaders. 

Thus,  in  a  short  58-year  span,  general  recognition  and  demand  have  made 
chiropractic  a  major  healing  profession  whose  nearly  25,000  doctors  treat  some 
2,000,000  new  patients  annually. 

Upon  request  we  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  further  infor¬ 
mation  about  any  phase  of  this  modern  science  of  healing. 

NATIONAL  CHIROPRACTIC  ASSOCIATION 

WEBSTER  CITY,  IOWA 
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MADISON  AVE 


runs  a  long  way 


beyond  Manhattan 


Big  as  the  volume  of  advertising  that’s 


bought  on  Manhattan  Island  may  be,  there’s 


still  a  lot  bought  outside,  and  we  re 


the  first  to  admit  it. 


Take  Chicago,  Detroit  and  Philadelphia, 


for  instance.  How  could  any  seller  of  space  or 


time  ignore  these  advertising  centers? 


And  how  could  he  ignore  this  interesting  bit 


of  news  from  these  cities,  either? 


A  survey  among  482  advertising  agency 


•executives  in  the.se  three  advertising  centers 


revealed  that  104  read  a  New  York  new'spaper. 
And  94  of  those  104  — or  90%  —  read 
The  New’  York  Times. 

Nem  JJork  0imes 

“All  the  News  That’s  Fit  to  Print” 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE 


NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


N.  Y.  Paper  Fined  $25,000, 
2-Year  Jail  Term  for  Editor 

Pro-Red  China  News  Found  Guilty 
Of  Forbidden  Financial  Transactions 


Found  guilty  of  violating  a 
Treasury  Department  regulation  is¬ 
sued  under  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Act.  China  Daily  News, 
Inc.  was  fined  $2.^.000  and  its  edi¬ 
tor  was  sentenced  to  two  years  in 
jail  by  Federal  Judge  Sylvester  J. 

I  Ryan  in  New  York  City  on  June 
17.  The  five  counts  of  a  53- 
count  indictment  on  which  the 
newspaper  corporation  was  con¬ 
victed  in  a  six-day  trial  without 
a  jury  involved  payments  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  credit  for  advertise¬ 
ments  which,  the  government 
charged,  told  American  Chinese 
.  how  to  .send  money  to  Communist 
^  China  during  the  Korean  war. 
Judge  Ryan  threw  out  all  alle¬ 
gations  relating  to  publication  of 
the  ads  and  editorials  which  showed 
the  newspaper’s  leanings  toward 
the  Reds.  In  the  sentencing,  how¬ 
ever,  the  judge  explained  that  he 
had  to  consider  the  newspaper’s 
view.s  in  determining  the  motive 
for  violating  the  law. 

No  Evidence  of  Extortion 
When  the  government  first  an¬ 
nounced  its  formal  charges  in 
.\pril.  1952  (E&P,  May  3, 'l952), 
U.  S.  .\ttorncy  Myles  L.  Lane  told 
newspapermen  that  the  case  “in¬ 
volved  an  international  racket,  en¬ 
tailing  murder,  extortion,  torture 
ind.  in  general,  commerce  in  hu¬ 
man  misery.’’ 

William  Esbitt.  assistant  U.  S. 
httorney,  who  prosecuted  the  case, 
told  Judge  Ryan  at  the  time  of  sen¬ 
tencing  that  the  government  “had 
no  information”  to  bear  out  the 
illegation  that  the  newspaper  was 
lirectly  tied  up  with  extortions. 
Also,  he  said,  there  was  no  proof 
flat  the  editor,  Eugene  Moy,  en- 
oyed  any  monetary  gain  from  the 
Ktivities. 

Three  other  individuals,  all 
Jentified  as  laundrymen  and  mi- 
*)r  stockholders  in  China  Daily 
'^ews,  Inc.,  were  found  guilty  on 
varying  counts  of  sending  money 
^  banks  in  Hong  Kong.  Two  re¬ 
eved  one-year  jail  sentences  and 
w  third  received  a  suspended  sen- 
1  '*“^6  under  probation  for  one 
year. 


poration  and  Mr.  Moy,  its  presi¬ 
dent,  said  he  would  file  a  notice  of 
appeal  immediately  and  Judge 
Ryan  continued  the  freedom  of  the 
defendants  in  SI 500  bail. 

The  appeal  to  the  higher  courts. 
Mr.  Ross  said,  will  be  directed  to 
testing  the  legality  of  the  foreign 
assets  control  regulation  which 
was  issued  in  1950.  He  contends 
that  the  United  States  was  not 
then  at  war  with  China  and  the 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  .Act  would 
not  apply. 

Mr.  Moy.  who  claimed  he  was 
the  victim  of  a  bookkeeping  tech¬ 
nicality  involving  $330,  appealed 
personally  to  the  court  to  view  the 
case  as  one  in  which  “certain 
forces”  seek  to  destroy  the  C/iina 
Daily  News  because  its  political 
aims  differ  with  those  of  other 
newspapers  and  the  government. 

Self-Educated  Citizen 

The  50-year-old  editor,  born  in 
China  but  an  American  citizen  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  his  father 
had  been  born  here,  recited  how 
he  had  educated  himself  and  be¬ 
came  an  ardent  champion  of  those 
who  resented  the  Japanese  inva¬ 
sion  of  his  homeland. 

During  World  War  II.  he  told 
the  court,  the  China  Daily  News 
espoused  the  United  States’  effort 
and  achieved  the  position  of  lead¬ 
ing  Chinese  -  language  newspaper 
in  this  country.  (Its  present  cir¬ 
culation  is  about  5.000). 

Mr.  Moy  blamed  his  troubles 
on  Kuomintang  agents  and  the 
“China  Lobby”  and  said  persecu¬ 
tion  of  his  newspaper  began  in 
1951  when  the  paper  was  out¬ 
spokenly  against  General  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  The  newspaper’s  chief 
cry.  he  said,  was  the  preservation 
of  peace  between  China  and  the 
United  States. 

Sentence  Runs  Concurrently 

Judge  Ryan,  imposing  sentence, 
replied  that  Mr.  Moy  had  given 
evidence  of  the  liberties  he  has 
enjoyed  and  held  him  responsible, 
as  an  educated  man,  for  the  acts 
committed. 

“You  personally  participated  in 
in  the  violations,  a  serious  offense,” 
said  Judge  Ryan.  He  meted  out 


a  sentence  of  two  years  on  each 
of  five  counts  to  run  concurrently. 

The  government’s  attorney,  Mr. 
Esbitt,  had  asked  for  imposition 
of  the  maximum  penalty  of  $10,- 
000  on  each  count  for  the  news¬ 
paper  corporation  and  both  a  fine 
and  jail  sentence  for  the  editor. 

“The  violations  by  the  China 
Daily  News.”  Mr.  Esbitt  said, 
•‘were  not  mere  technical  viola¬ 
tions  of  law.  The  China  Daily 
News  was  the  mouthpiece  for 
Communist  China.” 

It  appeared  from  its  editorials 
and  so-called  news  articles.  Mr. 
Esbitt  continued,  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  was  using  all  of  its  efforts 
against  this  country  at  a  time  of 
national  crisLs. 

‘Anxious  for  U.  S.  Defeat’ 

“The  China  Daily  News.”  he  as¬ 
serted,  “was  anxious  that  we  lose 
on  the  battlefields  of  Korea.” 

He  described  Mr.  Moy  as  the 
editor,  stockholder,  chairman  of 
the  board  and  “key  man”  in  the 
newspaper  and  asked  the  court  to 
consider  that  the  paper  furnished 
the  means  to  .American  Chinese 
of  putting  dollars  into  the  hands 
of  the  Communists. 

“That  was  more  harmful  than 
bullets,”  Mr.  Esbitt  pleaded. 

Thomas  Russell  Jones  ma,le  a 
plea  in  behalf  of  the  three  other 
defendants.  Chin  You  Gon,  Tom 
Sung  and  Chin  Hong  Ming,  whom 
the  government  had  prosecuted  for 
actual  transmissions  of  money. 

Opening  with  an  appeal  to  the 
court  to  recall  the  words  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  on  providing 
“exact  justice  for  .ill,”  Mr.  Jones 
was  cut  .short  by  Judge  Ryan’s 
comment  that  it  was  not  necessary 
for  the  attorney  to  remind  him  of 
his  oath  of  office. 

Later  Mr.  Jones  declared  he  was 
apprehensive  of  interference  with 
ideas  and  Judge  Ryan  cut  in:  “No 
more  than  the  court  is.  but  ideas 
are  often  the  motives  that  prompt 
evil  acts.” 

The  three  defendants,  while 
stockholders,  had  no  control  over 
the  editorial  or  business  policies 
of  the  paper,  Mr.  Jones  said,  and 
they  were  only  continuing  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  sending  money  to  “loved 
ones”  back  home  which  they  had 
done  for  many  years. 

These  three,  he  charged,  had 
been  singled  out  by  the  govern- 


OFFICI.AL  thanks  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Korea  for  the  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Times-Star’s  help  for  war 
orphans  is  delivered  by  T  Sgt. 
Creed  Harris,  right,  to  Managing 
Editor  Robert  H  .  Copelan.  Letter 
from  Harris  telling  of  orphans 
hiding  out  in  a  cave  inspired  the 
newspaper’s  appeal. 


ment  for  prosecution  because  of 
their  connection  with  the  newspa¬ 
per.  The  sending  of  money  to 
China  was  a  general  practice,  he 
asserted. 

ludge  Ryan  commented  that  if 
the  primary  purpose  was  to  aid 
their  flesh  and  blood,  the  sentence 
would  be  lightened,  but  if  the 
evidence  .showed  that  the  purpose 
was  to  lend  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy  of  the  United  States,  a 
more  drastic  punishment  was  war¬ 
ranted. 

Tom  Yung  won  the  lenity  of 
the  court,  with  a  suspended  sen¬ 
tence.  because  he  was  found  guilty 
on  only  three  counts  of  .sending 
money  to  China  after  the  Treasury 
order  had  prohibited  any  financial 
trans.ictions  with  that  country. 

Business  Manager  Acquitted 

In  a  discussion  of  the  case  with 
Mr.  Ross.  Judge  Ryan  pointed  out 
that  he  had  not  read  any  of  the 
editorials  submitted  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  but  he  had  taken  notice  of 
news  stories  which  told  how  young 
girls  were  sent  through  the  China 
mainland  to  teach  people  how  to 
write  letters  asking  for  monev  from 
the  U.  S. 

The  China  Daily  News,  founded 
14  years  ago.  was  run  by  a  corpo¬ 
ration  which  has  400  stockholders 
and  a  heavy  fine  would  put  it  out 
of  business,  Mr.  Ross  said. 

The  government  sought  by  in¬ 
direction,  he  said,  to  establish  the 
guilt  of  the  newspaper  in  political 
crimes  and  bring  about  its  suspen¬ 
sion. 

Albert  Wong,  former  business 
manager  of  the  News,  was  acquit¬ 
ted.  Two  banks  in  China  were  also 
named  in  the  indictments. 
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Newspaper  Ads  to  Share 
Spotlight  at  AFA  Parley 


ROP  color  in  newspapers,  case 
studies  covering  the  successful  use 
of  national  newspaper  space,  re- 
t  a  i  1  advertising 
and  rising  costs 
of  advertising  are 
among  subjects 
scheduled  for  dis¬ 
cussion  when  the 
50th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the 
Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Amer- 


Elon  Borton 


ica  convenes  in 
Boston,  June  20 
to  23. 

Theme  of  the 
convention  will  be:  “Advertising: 
The  Heart  Beat  of  Industry — ^The 
pulse  of  Liberty!”  and,  as  Elon  G. 
Borton,  AFA  president,  puts  it, 
“No  theme  could  be  more  appro¬ 
priate.  For  Baston  is  the  tradi- 
ditional  birthplace  of  American 
liberty  and  the  home  of  Paul  Re¬ 
vere.  The  fact  that  free  men  make 
better  things  was  born  in  Boston 
in  1776.  That  fact  will  be  re¬ 
affirmed  in  Boston  at  our  conven¬ 
tion.” 

John  W.  Eggers.  sales  manager, 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  New  York, 
will  hold  the  fort  in  behalf  of 
newspaper  color  at  a  session  de¬ 
voted  to,  “Color:  \  Revolution  in 
Marketing.” 

Four  nationally  known  adver- 
tusers  who  will  discuss  their  ad¬ 
vertising  strategies  and  techniques 
are:  Alexander  M.  Lewyt,  presi¬ 
dent.  Lewyt  Corporation,  New 
York,  household  appliances;  Philip 
J.  Kelly,  vicepresident  and  man¬ 
aging  director,  Chivas  Brothers, 
New  York,  importers  of  Scotch 
whiskey;  LouLs  Engel,  advertising 
director,  Merrill,  Lynch,  Pierce, 
Fenner  &  Beane,  New  York,  finan¬ 
cial  brokerage;  and  Crawford  Pol¬ 
lock  vicepresident,  C.  A.  Swanson 
&  Sons,  Omaha,  Neb.,  meat  pack¬ 
ers. 

Retail  advertising  will  be  the 
subject  of  another  session  when 
four  speakers  cover  current  trends 


and  developments  as  well  as  latest 
methods  and  ideas. 

George  P.  Abrahams,  manager, 
sales  promotion  division.  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
New  York,  will  preside  and  speak 
from  the  viewpoint  of  his  work 
which  brings  him  in  contact  with 
several  thousand  leading  depart¬ 
ment  stores  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Other  key  retailers  who  will  be 
heard  at  this  session  are:  Dr. 
George  Hansen,  president.  Chand¬ 
ler's.  Boston;  Mrs.  Kay  Lee,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Smartwear-Irv- 
ing  Saks,  Roanoke.  Va.;  and  M. 
Seklemian.  partner,  Werbel,  Sekle- 
mian  &  North,  New  York,  a  re¬ 
cently  formed  advertising  agency 
specializing  in  retail  promotions. 

The  convention  program  also  in¬ 
cludes  a  session  on  direct  mail  at 
which  Leslie  Davis,  assistant  to  the 
publisher,  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
will  be  one  of  four  speakers. 

Rising  costs  in  advertising  will 
be  examined  by  Paul  C.  Harper, 
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vicepresident,  Needham.  Louis  & 
Brorby,  Chicago. 

Among  some  40  nationally 
known  other  experts  to  be  heard 
at  the  four-day  convention  are: 
John  P.  Cunningham,  president. 
Cunningham  &  Walsh;  C.  L.  Whit¬ 
tier,  winner  of  the  1954  Gold 
Medal  for  advertising,  and  recent¬ 
ly  retired  as  vicepresident  of  Young 
&  Rubicam;  Benson  Ford,  vice- 
president,  Ford  Motor  Co.;  and 
Neil  Borden,  professor  of  adver¬ 
tising.  Graduate  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 

A  number  of  high  spots  will  fea¬ 
ture  the  convention.  Elections  to 
the  .Advertising  Hall  of  Fame  will 
be  announced  at  the  banquet. 
AFA’s  new  emblem  for  Integrity 
in  .Advertising,  determined  by  the 
results  of  a  two-year  contest,  will 
be  unveiled.  .Announcement  will 
be  made  of  the  Advertising  Woman 
of  the  Year.  The  AFA’s  National 
Essay  Contest  Award  will  be  pre¬ 
sent^  by  Felix  Coste,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Coca  Cola. 

Herbert  Philbrick,  FBI  agent 
who  infiltrated  the  Communist 
Party,  will  be  the  featured  speaker 
at  the  opening  Sunday  session.  He 
is  now  a  staff  member  of  the  New 
York  (N.  Y. )  Herald  Tribune. 


Kynett  Honored 
For  School  Work 


Philadelphu 

Harold  H.  Kynett,  president  of 
■Aitkin-Kynett  Company,  Philadel¬ 
phia  advertising  agency,  and  a  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations,  was  honored  June 
1 1  by  the  Poor  Richard  Club  here. 

A  citation  was  presented  for  his 
outstanding  services  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Charles  Morris  Price  School  of 
Advertising  and  Journalism  for 
over  20  years  and  for  “the  great 
contribution  he  has  made  to  the 
advancement  of  instruction  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  journalism.  .  .  .” 


The  Boston  Advertising  Club, 
convention  host,  will  share  the  con¬ 
vention  spotlight  when  it  cuts  its 
anniversary  cake  at  one  high  point 
of  the  meeting  to  mark  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  club’s  founding. 

Paul  F.  Clark,  president,  John 
Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  Boston,  is  serving  as  honorars 
chairman  of  the  convention,  and 
Edward  C.  Donnelly,  Jr.,  president 
John  Donnelly  &  Sons,  and  of  the 
Boston  .Ad  Club,  is  general  chair¬ 
man. 


ADVERTISING  HALL  OF  FAME  judges,  whose  selections  will  be  announced  at  the  50th 
convention  of  the  Advertising  Federation  of  America  in  Boston,  June  20-23,  are  shown  left  to  right- 
FRONT  ROW:  Howard  Story,  president.  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  newspaper  representatives;  Ca^ 
Larrabee,  president  and  publisher.  Printers’  Ink;  Keith  Evans,  advertising  manager,  Quaker  Lace 
pany;  and  Frederic  R.  Gamble,  president,  American  .Association  of  Advertising  Agencies.  BACK  KO"' 
M.  Alvah  Blanchard,  advertising  director,  the  Christian  Science  Monitor;  Roy  S.  Durstine,  prnident,  Rof 
S.  Durstine.  Inc.;  Walter  Fuller,  chairman  of  th«*  Imard,  Curtis  Publishing  Co.;  James  Wright  Browi, 
chairman  of  the  board,  EDITOR  &  PUBLlSHiai  Cu.;  and  John  Paver,  president  and  general  managtr- 
National  Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau. 
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after  50  YEARS,  Advertising  Federation  of  America 
Boasts  20,000  Members  and  Convention  Boosts  This  Theme: 

Advertising:  The  Heart  Beat 
Of  Industry— Pulse  of  Liberty 

By  Elon  G.  Borton 

President,  Advertising 


Fifty  years  ago  advertising  was 
a  small  and  evolving  industry. 
Total  expenditure  is  estimated  to 
have  been  about  $800,000,000. 
There  were  no  books  on  advertis¬ 
ing  and  no  courses  of  teaching  any¬ 
where.  The  agency  system  was 
not  developed  nor  accepted.  There 
were  few,  if  any,  established  and 
steadfast  media  rates.  There  were 
only  one  or  two  vertical  national 
associations  instead  of  the  score 
or  more  today. 

About  1903  and  1904,  local  ad¬ 
vertising  clubs  began  to  spring  up. 
In  1904  several  club  leaders  met 
informally  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposi¬ 
tion  and  set  up  a  larger  meeting 
for  Chicago  in  1905.  This  latter 
conference  was  the  first  convention 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  (now  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Federation  of  America). 

Organized  initially  as  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  local  clubs,  the  fledgling 
association  very  soon  broadened 
out  to  cover  also  the  broad  over¬ 
all  phases  of  the  industry.  For 
years  its  annual  conventions  were 
the  gatherings  of  most  interest  in 
our  field. 

The  majority  of  the  national  as¬ 
sociations  thus  grew  out  of  these 
conventions.  Gradually  most  of 
them  separated  from  the  parent 
and  now  hold  their  own  conven¬ 
tions,  but  in  recent  years  16  of 
them  have  reaffiliated  with  AFA 
and  have  each  a  director  on  its 
board.  The  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANPA,  is  thus  affiliated. 

The  first  prominent  activity  of 
this  horizontal  association  was  its 
crusade  for  Truth  in  Advertising. 
Gradually  developing  over  a  period 
of  several  years  under  the  stimula¬ 
tion  of  many  men,  its  climax  is 
generally  attributed  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  in  Boston  in  1911  where 
it  developed  a  spirited,  almost  evan¬ 
gelistic  nature  which  swept  across 
the  county.  Delegates  went  home 
to  organize  local  and  National 
Vigilance  Committees.  From  these 
Vigilance  committees  developed 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  move- 
nient  which,  until  about  1926,  was 
formally  affiliated  with  AFA. 

Another  of  its  prominent  activ¬ 
ities  ^  was  its  leadership  in  the 
1930’s  against  the  wave  of  anti¬ 
advertising  textbooks  in  high 
school.  By  vigorous  publicity  it 
dramatized  the  situation.  Other 
organizations  took  up  the  effort 


Federation  of  America 

and  the  most  critical  of  these 
books  were  modified  or  eliminated. 

In  the  period  before  1920,  the 
association  helped  organize  adver¬ 
tising  clubs  in  the  British  Isles  and 
on  the  Continent  which  made  up 
District  14  of  the  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  the  World.  A 
convention  was  held  in  London  in 
1924  by  the  Associated  Advertis¬ 
ing  Clubs  of  the  World  which  3,000 
U.  S.  delegates  attended,  and  an¬ 
other  in  Berlin  in  1929. 

Sliortly  after,  these  European 
countries  organized  their  own  na¬ 
tional  associations  and  the  D.  S. 
group  renamed  itself  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Federation  of  America  and 
withdrew  within  the  U.  S.  save  for 
cooperation  with  various  attempts 
to  have  a  strong  international  or¬ 
ganization.  The  latest  of  these  is 
the  International  Union  of  Adver¬ 
tising  which  embraces  the  national 
groups  of  some  15  nations. 


While  built  around  its  110 
local  advertising  clubs  (which  have 
a  membership  of  some  20,000)  and 
gaining  much  of  its  unusual 
strength  from  their  “grass  roots” 
membership,  AF.A  is  much  more 
than  a  club  organization.  It  is  a 
national  horizontal  association  of 
its  clubs,  16  national  vertical 
groups  and  over  1,100  companies 
(advertisers,  agencies,  media  and 
suppliers).  Only  about  25  per  cent 
of  its  income  comes  from  the  clubs 
although  about  40  per  cent  of  its 
budget  is  spent  on  club  activities. 
The  membership  of  more  than  25,- 
000  individuals  in  its  constituent 
groups  comprises  a  real  cross-sec¬ 
tion  of  advertising.  It  has  mem¬ 
bers  in  all  the  states  but  two. 

Besides  its  active  work  in  organ¬ 
izing,  stimulating  and  counseling 
clubs,  AFA  tries  to  serve  the  en¬ 
tire  industry  in  over-all  ways.  It 
does  not  deal  at  all  with  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  advertising,  feeling  that 
this  can  be  done  better  by  the  ver¬ 
tical  associations,  but  works  on 
advertising  education,  creation  of 


a  better  understanding  of  advertis¬ 
ing  by  the  public,  stimulation  of 
higher  standards  of  truth  and  good 
taste,  guarding  against  hampering 
legislation  and  bureau  restrictions, 
and  somewhat  as  a  coordinating 
influence. 

Public  Information 

One  of  its  little  known  activ¬ 
ities  is  as  a  source  of  advertising 
information  for  the  public.  It  aver¬ 
ages  1,000  inquiries  a  month  from 
teachers,  students,  writers,  speak¬ 
ers  and  the  general,  public  for 
speech  and  essay  material,  book¬ 
lets,  advice  on  teaching  aids,  and 
other  facts  about  advertising.  It 
publishes  every  three  or  four  years 
a  booklet  listing  every  degree- 
credit  course  on  advertising  and 
marketing,  and  a  bibliography  of 
all  the  books  on  selling,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  marketing.  It  has  a  film 
on  advertising  as  a  career.  Two 
of  its  booklets,  “Twenty  Questions 
About  Advertising”  and  “Careers 
In  Advertising,”  have  had  a  cir¬ 
culation  each  of  150,000. 

Surveys  show  that  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  the  public  does  not  un¬ 
derstand  or  accept  advertising, 
which  means  that  the  return  on 
the  advertising  dollar  is  lessened. 
Every  18  months  AFA,  through 
a  committee  of  advertising  leaders, 
conducts  a  campaign  to  explain 
advertising  to  the  public.  This 
committee  prepares  material  for 
all  media  and  invites  them  to  use 
it.  It  is  promoted  direct  by  AFA. 
and  also  through  the  clubs. 

{Continued  on  page  55) 


BOSTON  CONVENTION  OF  1911  brought  together  some  of  the  biggest  names  in  advertising  at  the  time. 
Seated  (left  to  right):  Lewellyn  Pratt,  Sam  Dobbs,  Herbert  Houston  and  William  Freeman.  Standing: 
O.  C.  Ham,  Frank  Blanchard,  unidentified,  Joseph  Appel,  William  Ingersoll,  Barron  Collier,  Harry  Tip¬ 
per,  unidentified,  Joseph  Potsdamer,  Harry  Robbins,  William  C.  D’Arcy,  James  Gilroy,  George  Freder¬ 
icks,  and  Frank  Morrison. 
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NEA  Awards  Posted; 
Carter,  Brown  Cited 


Baltimore.  Md. 

The  President’s  Award  of  Merit 
was  presented  to  Horace  Carter, 
Tahor  City  (N.  C.)  Tribune,  at 
the  Awards  Dinner,  in  connection 
with  the  69th  annual  convention  of 
National  Editorial  .Association 
here  June  18.  The  plaque  was 
given  by  NEA's  president  for  1954, 
Alan  C.  McIntosh. 

The  award  wqnt  to  Mr.  Carter 
‘‘in  recognition  of  his  courage  in 
battling  the  forces  of  intolerance 
and  terrori.sm  through  a  vigorous 
editorial  campaign — conducted  in 
fearless  disregard  of  his  own  safety 
in  the  face  of  threats  of  violence — 
to  banish  hooded  terrorists  from 
his  community;  for  his  bravery  in 
printing  the  truth  in  the  noblest 
tradition.s  of  courageous  journal¬ 
ism;  for  the  high  example  which 
he  has  set  for  members  of  the 
National  Editorial  .Association.” 

Mr.  Carter  shared  the  honor 
with  his  friend  and  fellow'  North 
Carolina  weekly  editor,  Willard 
Cole,  of  becoming  the  first  weekly 
newspaper  editors  to  win  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize — this  in  1953.  They  re¬ 
ceived  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  their 
courageous  work  in  fighting  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan. 

Mr.  Carter  founded  the  Tabor 
City  Tribune  in  1946  with  a  few 
dollars  saved  from  his  Navy  pay 
and  a  G1  loan.  He  formed  a  part¬ 
nership  in  1950  and  became  co- 
owncr  and  publisher  of  five  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  Carolinas. 

Amos  Award  to  Brown 

Presentation  of  the  Amos  Award 
to  C.  W.  Brown,  publisher  of  the 
Oconomowoc  (Wis. )  Enterprise, 
expressed  some  of  the  debt  of 
gratitude  that  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper  industry  owes  to  NEA’s 
chairman  of  the  board. 

Joe  T.  Cook,  Mission  (Tex.) 
Times  and  chairman  of  the  Amos 
Award  Committee,  read  the  fol¬ 
lowing  citation  from  the  plaque; 

"The  .Amos  Award,  presented  to 
C.  W.  Brown,  publisher  of  the 
Oconomowoc  Enterprise,  past-pres- 
dent  of  the  Wisconsin  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation.  pa.st-president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association,  recog¬ 
nized  for  outstanding  community 
betterment  and  eminent  service  to 
the  small-town  press  through  NEA 
and  WNR.” 

The  Amos  Award  is  given  an¬ 
nually  to  the  publisher  or  editor 
who  has  done  the  most  for  the  as¬ 
sociation  and  has  made  the  greatest 
contribution  to  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper  industry  during  the  past  year. 

Community  Leader 

The  fund  for  the  Award  was 
given  by  E.  C.  Amos,  Sidney 
(Ohio)  News,  in  memory  of  his 
father. 

Mr  Brown  served  as  NEA  pres¬ 
ident  1952-1953  and  during  that 
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year  he  took  on  the  additional 
load  of  president  of  Weekly  News¬ 
paper  Representatives  when  NE.A 
obtained  full  ownership  of  WNR 
in  December,  1952. 

In  addition  to  the  presidency  of 
NE.A  and  WNR.  he  has  served  on 
the  board  of  Newspaper  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Service  and  has  been  chairman 
of  several  NE.A  committee.s. 
also  serves  his  community  of  Oco¬ 
nomowoc  and  one  of  the  things  of 
which  he  is  proudest  is  the  Oco¬ 
nomowoc  Scholarship  Fund.  This 
fund  was  sponsored  by  the  Enter¬ 
prise.  with  all  money  raised  by  the 
newspaper  without  solicitation,  and 
it  has  made  college  possible  for  a 
number  of  local  students. 

Better  Newspaper  Awards 
Awards  also  were  made  in  the 
NEA  Better  New.spaper  Contests. 
The  winners  were  chosen  from  a 
total  of  1.420  entries  from  43 
states.  Competing  papers  ranged 
in  size  from  the  smallest  to  the 
largest  among  NE.A's  5,200  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  ILst  of  awards  announced 
by  Clinton  W.  Loomis,  LaGrange 
(ill.)  Citizen,  and  Vernon  E.  Mit¬ 
chell,  Chicago  Heights  (111.)  Star, 
as  co-chairman  of  the  committee, 
were  as  follows; 

GEXF.R.XL  EXCEI.I.EXCE 
Daii-Y  Division 

Pl.iqucs  Otfereil  by  Editor  &  Publisher 
First— XflH  Jose  (Calif.t  yferciiry 
Second— Ff.  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Daily 
.V<TCS. 

Third— (Minn.)  Daily  Tribune 
Honorable  Mention — Coos  Bay  (Ore.) 
Coos  Bay-North  Bend  Times;  Mexico 
(Mo.)  Evening  Ledger;  Elisabeth 
(X.J.)  Daily  Journal 

Weekly  Division 
(Circulation  under  2,000) 

Pl.aques  offered  by  Xortbern  States 
Envelope  Company 

First  —Oreland  (Penna.)  Sunnybrook- 
O reland  Sun 

Second — Moulton  (.Ma.)  .Advertiser 
Third — Lancaster  (Wis.)  Grant  County 
Independent 

Honorable  Mention — Glen  Ridge  (V.J.) 
Glen  Ridge  Paper;  Cathlamet  (Wash.) 
Lo-.ver  Columbia  Eagle;  Moose  Lake 
(Minn.)  Star-Gasette 

Weekly  Division 
(Circulation  over  2.000) 

Plaques  olTered  by  Ludlow  TypoRr.aph 
Company 

First— Elkin  (X.C.)  Tribune 
Seaind— HiV/rfcoro  (Ore.)  .Argus 
Third — Beaumont  (Calif.)  Banning- 
Beji'.mont  Gasette 

Honor.able  Mention — Falmouth  (Mass.) 
Enterprise.  Somerville  (X.J.)  Somer¬ 
set  Messinger-Gazette.  Ritsville 
( Wash. )  /  ournal-Times. 

Suburban  Weekly  Division 
Plaques  offered  by  XE.\  Past  Presidents 
George  Dolliver  and  Kenneth  Baldridge 
First — Ridgewood  (X.J.)  Heratd-Neros 
Second — I'erona  (X.J.)  I’erona-Cedar 
Grove  .Aimes 

Third — Cheviot  (Ohio)  If’estern  Hills 
Press 

Honor.able  Mention — Cranford  (X.J.)  Cit- 
isen  and  Chronicle :  Birmingham 
(Mich.)  Eceentric.  Suffern  (X'.Y.) 
Ramapo  Valley  Independent 
Tabloid  Format  Division 
Plaques  offered  by  XE.\  Past  President 
Edwin  F.  .Vliels 

First — Ridgereood  (X.J.)  Sunday  News 
Second — Lerittown  (X'.Y.)  Tribune 
Third — -IVilliamsburg  (Va.)  Gazette 
COMMUXITY  SERVICE 
Plaques  offered  by  the  X'ational  Editorial 
-Association 

First- -Oxford  (Ohio)  Press 

Second — Franklin  (La.)  Banner-Tribune 


Thinl — Iowa  Falls  (lowa)  Citizen  and 
Hardin  County  Times 
Honorable  Mention— Liiiii  (Mo.)  Osage 
County  Republican:  Carthage  (X.Y.) 
Republican  Tribune;  Oxnard  (Calif.) 
Press-Courier 

SERVICE  TO  .\GRICULTURE 
Plaques  offered  by  X  E.V  Past  I*residents 
Charles  L.  Ryder  and  Joe  Cook 
First — McComb  (Miss.)  Enterprise- 
Journal 

Second — Colorado  City  (Texas)  Record 
Third — -Colfax  (La.)  Chronicle 
Honorable  Mention:  Solvang  (Calif.) 
Santa  Fnez  Valley  .Xeres;  Centerville 
(Iowa)  Daily  lowcgian;  .Aincry  (Wis.) 
Free  Press 

SPECI.XL  ISSUE 
(I'nder  Z.OiHl) 

Plaques  offireil  by  XE.\  Pa-t  Presidents 
Orrin  R.  Taylor,  Herman  Roe  and 
H  .ward  Palmer 

.Advertiser 
Leader 
.1/ innetonka 

Recerd 

H.inorable  Mention — Lead  (S.Dak.)  Dai¬ 
ly  Call.  Estes  Park  (Colo.)  Trail, 
Winslow  (Wash.)  Bainbridge  Review 
SPECI.XL  ISSUE 
(Over  2.000  Circulation) 

Plaques  offered  by  XE.X  Past  Presidents 
Orrin  R.  Taylor,  Herman  Roe  and 
Howard  Palmer 

Fir-t — Mendata  (111.)  Reporter 
Second  -Birmingham  (.Mich.)  Eccentric 
Third — .Salinas  (Calif.)  Californian 
Hoioirable  .Mention — Hemet  (Calif.) 

.Sews:  .Ainstin  (Minn.)  Daily  Herald; 
Columbia  Falls  (Mont.)  Hungry  Horse 

ilERRlCK  EDITORI.XI.  .\\\  .XRD 
Plaques  oh'ered  by  John  P.  Herrick 
First- -IValsonville  (Calif.)  Register- 
Pajaronian 

Second — O.rford  (Ohio)  Press 
Third — Salem  (X.J.)  Sunbeam 
Honorable  Mention — .Mitchell  (S.D.) 
Daily  Republic;  Chicago  (111.)  Ravens- 
wood-LincoUtite ;  Nashville  (X.C.) 
Graphic 

BEST  EDITORI.XL  .XW.XRD 
Plaipies  offered  by  Porte  Publishing 
Company 

First— Bayo/iiii’  (X.J.)  Times 
Second — Linn  (Mo.)  Osage  County 
Ripu  blieun 

Third — Winona  (Minn.)  Rerublican- 
Herald  ^ 

Honorable  Mention — Coffeyville  (Kas.) 
Daily  Journal.  South  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Voice-Journal.  Sanford  (X.C.) 
Daily  Herald 

BEST  USE  OF  PHOT(XJR.\PHS 
Plaques  offered  by  XE.A  Past  Presidents 
W.  X'eme  .McKinney  and  J.  Clifford 
Kaynor 

F'irst — Evanston  (Ill.)  Review 
Second — Montrose  (Calif.)  Ledger 
Third — Lake  Mills  (Iowa)  Graphic 
Honorable  Mention — Sclinsgrove  (Pa.) 
Times,  Ripon  (Wis.)  Commonwealth, 
.\Iontezuma  (Iowa)  Republican 
BEST  NEWS  PICTURE 
Pl.aques  offered  by  Graflex,  Inc. 

First — .Vorway  (Iowa)  Benton  County 
Star 

Second — Wadsworth  (Ohio)  News- 
Banner 

Thinl — Bath  (X.Y.)  Steuben  -Advocate 
Honorable  Mention — T  riurrtph-Montcrey 
(Minn.)  Progress;  Ft.  Lauderdale 
(Fl.a.)  Daily  News;  Bloomfield  (Iowa) 
Davis  County  Republican 
EXCELLEXCE  IX  TYPOGR.XPHY 
Plaques  offered  by  Mcrgenthalcr  Linotype 
Company 
Daily  Division 

First — Elizabeth  CS.]. A  Daily  Journal 
Secroml — Columbia  (Mo.)  .Missourian 
Third — Hastings  (Xebr.)  Daily  Tribune 
Honorable  Mention — IVinona  (Minn.) 
Republican-Herald ;  CoffeytiUe  (Kans.J 
Daily  Journal:  Me.rico  (Mo.)  Evening 
Ledger 

Weekly  Division 
(Under  2,000  Circulation) 

First — Naperville  (Ill.)  Clarion 
Second — State.sboro  (Ga.)  Bulloch  Herald 
Third — Lancaster  (Wis.)  Grant  County 
Independent 

Honorable  Mention — IVilliamsburg  (Va.) 
Virginia  Gazette;  Heron  Lake  (Minn.) 
Nezvs;  Moose  Lake  (Minn.)  Star  Ga¬ 
zette 

Weekly  Division 
(Over  2,000  Circulation) 

First— Elkin  (X.C.)  Tribune 
Second — Washington  (X.J.)  Star 
Third — Darien  (Conn.)  Review 
Honorable  _M  e  n  t  i  o  n — Vista  (Calif.) 
Press;  Covington  (Tenn.)  Leader; 
Waupun  (Wis.)  Leader-News 
Suburban  Weekly  Division 
First — Highland  Park  (Mich.)  Highland 
Parker 

Second — Montclair  (X.J.)  Times 
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Carter  Brown 

Third — Cranford  (X.J.)  Citizen  mi 
Chronicle 

Honorable  Mention  -Searsdale  (X'.Y.) 
Inquirer;  Southtcrzvn  Economist,  Chi¬ 
cago,  111.;  Birmingham  (Mich.)  Ec- 

‘^"bEST  .XDVERTISIXG  IDE.X 
Plaques  offered  by  Publishers'  Idea 
Exchange 

First (X.J.)  Sunbeam,  fi.r  scries 
of  garage  service  ails 
Second— F I'll II t/iii  (La.)  Banner-Tribuni 
Thinl — .Xorthfield  (Minn.)  -Xetes 
Honorable  Mention — .Aledo  (111.)  Times 
Record,  Ridgivvood  (X.J.)  Herald. 
Niws.  West  Bend  tXX'is.)  Neies 
ItESl'  COLUMX 

Plaques  offered  by  XE.X  Past  Presidents 
Lea  M.  Xichols  and  Clayton  Rand 
One  Subject 

First  Kalispeli  (Mont.)  Netes-Farnt 
Jaurnal  .  .  .  “Up  Front”  by  Sgt.  Larr* 
Blake 

Second— Birmingham  (Mich.)  Eceentric 
.  .  "The  Commuter's  Wife"  bv 

Helen  Brunson 

Third— .X'lU'  Vim  (Minn.)  Daily  Journal 
.  .  .  "The  BilllnKird”  by  X\'.  E.  Macklin 
Bainbridge  Review,  “'The  I-ast  Word" 
Bain''ridge  Review,  'The  Last  Word" 
by  Milly  XX'oodward;  Casrulcn  (X.J.) 
Courier-Post,  "Life  Hereabouts’  by 
Jack  Weiner;  Corona  Del  Mar  (Calif.) 
.Xcieport  Harbor  Ensign,  ‘'Calling  CQ" 
by  Dick  Hoffman 

(X'arietv  .Subjects) 

First  On/  (Xeb.)  Quiz  .  .  .  "On  the 
Lee  Side”  by  Bill  I-ce 
Second —C/ict';i</  (Ohio)  IVestern  Hills 
Press  .  .  .  "On  the  Cuff!”  bv  Roger 
Miller 

Third— .X'u/icm//e  (III.)  Clarion  .  .  . 

■'Party  Li)ic'’  by  Genevieve  Towsley. 
Honorable  Mention — .Arlington  Heights 
(Ill.,)  Cook  County  Herald  (S.  R. 
Paddock),  Canton  (Ohio)  Economist 
(.XIorton  Frank),  Oxford  (Ohio)  Press 
(Bob  White) 

BEST  XEXVS  STORY 
(Over  2,000  Circulation) 
Plaques  offered  by  XE.X  Past  Presidents 
WalLace  Odeli  and  Walter  .Xllen 
First — .Imery  (Wis.)  Free  Press 
Second — Carthage  (X.Y.)  Republican 
T  rihu’ie 

Third — Marengo  (Iowa)  Pioneer-Repub¬ 
lican 

Honorable  Mention  -Gainesville  (Ga.) 
Daily  Times,  Columbia  Falls  (Mont) 
Hungry  Horse  News.  CodeyviBe 
(Kas.)  Daily  Journal 

(I'nder  2.000  C]rculation) 

First — Tulclake  (Calif.)  Reporter 
Second — Nashville  (X.C.)  Graphic 
Third — Bath  (X.X’.)  Steuben  .Advocate 
Hononable  Mention — Lancaster  (Wis.) 
Grant  County  Independent :  Brahan 
(.Xlinn.)  Journal;  Linn  (Mo.)  Osage 
County  Republican 

BEST  FE.XTURE  STORY 
Plaques  offered  by  XE.X  Past  Presidents 
Roy  Brown  and  Justus  Craemer 
(Over  2.000  Csrculation) 

First  Canton  (Ohio)  Economist 
Second — Chicago  (Ill.)  Sunday  Booster 
Third  -.Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press 
Democrat  . 

Honorable  Mention — Fort  Lauderdale 
(Fla.)  Daily  .Vew's;  Somerville  (X.J.) 
.Somerset  Messenger-Gazette ;  North- 
held  (.Xlinn.)  NcZfS 

(UnuER  2.000  C]RCULATIOX) 

First  --.Solvang  (Calif.)  Santa  Fnez  I  al¬ 
ley  .Vivfs 

Second — Lasorenceville  (Va.)  Brunsuich 
Times-Gazettc 

Third — Sutherlin  (Ore.)  Sun 
Honorable  .Xlention — .Noncay  (Io«a) 

Beirton  County  Star;  Kenyon  (Minn.) 
Leader;  Forest  Lake  (Minn.)  Times 
CL.XSSIFIED  ADVERTISIXG 
Plaques  offered  by  XE.\  Past  President 
Bernard  E.  Esters 

First— /fi'i/pcTcooi/  (X.J.)  Herald-News 
Second — Evanston  (HI.)  RetAety 
Third— Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Tribune 
Honorable  Mention — Newport  Beach 

(Calif.)  Nervport-Balboa  Press;  WuRo- 
na  (Minn.)  Republican-Herald;  Chev¬ 
iot  (Oihio)  Western  Hills  Press 
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Pegler  Undergoes 
Cross  Examination 


Westbrook  Pegler,  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  columnist,  under¬ 
went  stiff  cross  examination 
throughout  this  week,  the  sixth  of 
the  trial  in  United  States  District 
Court,  New  York,  of  a  $500,000 
libel  suit  brought  against  him  by 
Quentin  Reynolds,  author  and 
magazine  writer  and  formerly  a 
newsman. 

The  suit  grew  out  of  a  deroga¬ 
tory  Pegler  column  about  Mr, 
Reynolds,  which  appeared  Nov, 
29,  1949.  Defendants  with  Mr. 
Pegler  are  the  Hearst  Corporation 
and  Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc. 

Mr.  Pegler’s  testimony  was  in¬ 
terrupted  Thursday  while  the 
plaintiff  presented  William  T. 
Chenery.  former  editor  of  Col¬ 
lier's.  and  other  executives  of 
that  publication  in  support  of  the 
claim  that  Mr.  Reynolds  lost  that 
market  for  his  stories.  Mr.  Chen¬ 
ery  said  the  Pegler  column  had 
destroyed  Mr.  Reynolds’  value  as 
a  Collier’s  correspondent. 

Changes  Made 

Under  persistent  and  insistent 
questioning  by  Louis  Nizer,  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  plaintiff,  the  columnist 
admitted  to  numerous  discrepan¬ 
cies  in  testimony  he  gave  in  sworn 
depositions  in  pre-trial  examina¬ 
tions  in  1950.  in  March  of  this 
year  and  on  direct  examination  in 
answer  to  questions  by  his  coun¬ 
sel,  Charles  Henry,  in  the  present 
trial. 

Mr.  Pegler  termed  these  differ¬ 
ences  as  “mistakes”  or  “erroneous 
opinions”  and  sa’i  the  wrong  an¬ 
swers  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Ni- 
zer’s  “clever  questions”  in  the 
pre-trial  examination.  He  said  he 
was  inexperienced  in  appearing  as 
a  witness,  and  that  the  plaintiff’s 
counsel  maneuvered  him  into 
making  incorrect  answers. 

The  defendant  in  the  action 
readily  acknowledged  the  earlier 
answers  if  they  were  in  the  rec¬ 
ord,  testified  that  many  changes 
and  corrections  were  made  but 
that  he  was  physically  unable  to 
read  the  2,400  pages  of  his  own 
testimony  to  catch  all  mistakes. 
He  said  he  “took  stabs”  at  reading 
parts  of  it  and  then  signed  it. 

’Brain-Washed’ 

Mr.  Pegler  said  he  was  “brain¬ 
washed”  by  the  2.400  pages  of 
testimony,  1.000  of  the  pages 
filled  with  questions  about  his 
changes  in  the  testimony.  Changes, 
incidentally,  sometimes  were 
about  such  trivial  matters  as  a 
softball  team  upon  which  he  once 
played.  He  changed  the  record 
to  show  that  he  played  “against” 
a  team  on  which  Lowell  Thomas, 
radio  commentator,  was  a  player, 
and  not  “on”  the  Thomas  team, 
as  first  testified. 

iMr.  Pegler  was  asked  how  long 
it  took  him  to  write  the  column 


causing  the  suit.  He  could  not  re¬ 
call.  However,  he  said  an  hour 
would  be  an  unusually  brief  time 
for  him  to  write  his  column,  that 
he  spent  two  hours  on  it  more 
often  and  that  sometimes  three 
hours  arc  required  for  the  task. 

“I  write  slowly,”  he  remarked. 

He  said  he  thought  he  made 
only  one  draft  of  the  column, 
that  it  went  to  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  in  the  routine  way,  prob¬ 
ably  by  messenger,  and  that  a 
mimeographed  copy  was  submit¬ 
ted  to  him  before  publication. 

On  direct  examination,  Mr. 
Pegler  had  said  he  relied  on  nu¬ 
merous  press  stories  about  Mr. 
Reynolds  in  writing  the  column, 
but  on  cross  examination  he  ad¬ 
mitted  that  all  the  material  that 
he  had  physically  before  him  was 
a  book  review  written  by  Mr. 
Reynolds  for  the  Mew  York  Her- 
ahl  Tribune.  The  review  was 
about  a  book  on  the  life  of  the 
late  Heywood  Broun,  columnist 
and  founder  of  the  .Xmerican 
Newspaper  Guild,  once  a  friend 
of  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  de¬ 
fendant. 

“At  the  time  you  wrote  the 
draft  of  the  Nov.  29.  1949,  article, 
you  did  so  without  referring  to 
any  folders  you  had  on  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds — is  that  right?”  inquired 
Mr.  Nizer. 

“That’s  right,”  the  defendant  re¬ 
plied. 

When  Mr.  Nizer  stepped  up 
close  to  Mr.  Pegler  in  the  witness 
box  to  show  him  a  document,  the 
witness  complained  to  the  judge 
about  the  counsel’s  “harrassment.” 
“Stand  down  there  where  you 
belong,”  ordered  Mr.  Pegler, 
pointing  to  the  counsel  tables. 

“Please,  Mr.  Pegler,”  Federal 
Judge  Edward  Weinfeld  inter¬ 
posed,  “I’m  running  this  court¬ 
room.  Don’t  tell  counsel  where 
to  go.” 

War  Record 

The  complained -of -column 
stated  that  Mr.  Reynolds  was 
“yellow”  and  in  World  War  II 
was  “an  absentee  war  correspond¬ 
ent.”  In  this  connection.  Mr. 
Nizer  inquired  about  Mr.  Pegler’s 
World  War  I  record.  He  was 
asked  if  he  had  been  “kicked  out” 
by  the  United  Press  as  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent  in  February,  1918. 

“I  was  not  kicked  out  as  a  war 
correspondent  by  the  United 
Press,”  indignantly  replied  Mr. 
Pegler.  “I  was  never  kicked  out.” 

Mr.  Pegler  then  explained  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the 
withdrawal  of  his  correspondent’s 
accreditation  to  the  AEF.  He  said 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Edward 
Keene,  then  Paris  chief  of  the  U. 
P.,  complaining  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  G2  (Intelligence  Division) 
had  “lied”  to  the  correspondents 
in  promising  to  tell  them  when 


EMULATING  THE  MOTTO  of  the  postal  service — “Neither  snow, 
nor  rain,  etc.”  .  .  .  this  carrier  boy  braves  a  windstorm  of  75-97  m.p  lu 
to  deliver  the  Grand  Forks  (N.  I).)  Herald  to  his  subscribers.  The 
storm  lasted  all  day  (June  7)  and  Herald  carriers  made  deliveries  to 
nearly  lOO^’c  of  their  customers.  Circulation  Manager  Byron  Thomson 

said. 


and  where  the  first  American 
troops  were  going  to  the  front 
lines.  Complaint  also  was  made 
about  equipment  and  clothing  is¬ 
sued  to  American  soldiers. 

“The  letter  was  not  for  publica¬ 
tion  and  was  no  violation  of  se¬ 
curity,”  he  said. 

He  denied  knowing  whether  or 
not  his  withdrawal  had  been  re¬ 
quested  by  the  late  Gen.  John  J. 
Pershing.  He  was  transferred  to 
London  and  later  enlisted  in  the 
Navy  and  served  the  rest  of  the 
war  at  a  Navy  desk  job  assigned 
him  in  the  Northwestern  Hotel, 
Liverpool. 

“You  never  sailed  on  a  ship 
while  you  were  in  the  Navy,  did 
you?”  asked  Mr.  Nizer. 

“No,”  replied  Mr.  Pegler. 

“You  were  safer  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy  than  as  a  war  correspond¬ 
ent,  weren’t  you?”  ask;d  Mr. 
Nizer. 

Mr.  Pegler  admitted  that  he 
was.  but  went  on  to  explain  that 
he  did  not  ask  for  a  desk  assign¬ 
ment  and  was  simply  obeying  or¬ 
ders. 

Bluejacket  Pegler 

“I  enlisted  as  a  bluejacket  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy  and  my  war  serv¬ 
ice  consisted  of  performance  of 
duty  as  outlined  by  the  command¬ 
ing  officer  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  sub¬ 
ject  to  court  martial  for  refusal 
to  obey  orders  or  failure,”  said 
Mr.  Pegler. 

Discussion  turned  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Pegler  intended  in  his  col¬ 
umn  to  charge  Mr.  Reynolds  with 


being  a  war  profiteer.  In  pre-trial 
testimony,  he  had  said  he  did  not 
so  intend  but  he  asserted  that  he 
now  wished  to  correct  that  state¬ 
ment  to  read  that  he  did  intend 
to  make  the  charge. 

“Did  you  consider  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds’  profits  legitimate?”  aski^ 
Mr.  Nizer. 

“No.”  replied  Mr.  Pegler,  who 
went  on  to  add  to  the  answer. 
The  judge  remonstrated  with  the 
witness  for  volunteering  extrane¬ 
ous  matter. 

“I  considered  it  unprofessional 
conduct  for  a  journalist  to  appear 
at  the  Strand  Theater  —  grossly 
wrong  for  a  journalist  to  appear 
as  a  theatrical  attraction,”  said 
Mr.  Pegler. 

Hits  Sobol 

He  was  showed  an  article  by 
1  ouis  Sobol,  a  fellow  columnist  on 
the  Mew  York  Journal-American, 
concerning  the  Strand  appearance 
of  Mr.  Reynolds. 

Mr.  Pegler  admitted  that  Mr. 
Sobol  was  a  friend,  but  asserted 
that  he  “is  not  reliable,  he  makes 
mistakes,  prints  rumors  and  ac¬ 
cepts  matter  without  verification.” 

He  was  asked  if  he  checks  his 
facts. 

“1  do — I  don’t  have  to  check 
what  1  know,”  he  replied. 

“You  have  made  errors  under 
oath  in  this  case — as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  were  lies  weren’t  they?” 
asked  Mr.  Nizer. 

“No,”  replied  Mr.  Pegler. 

The  defendant’s  answer  filed  in 
{Continued  on  page  56) 
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Fulton  Lewis’  Break 
Stirs  Release  Debate 


Deliberate  violation  by  Fulton 
Lewis,  Jr.  of  the  release  time  set 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion  on  a  voluminous  report  in 
the  Oppenheimer  loyalty  case  this 
week  won  both  commendation  and 
condemnation  by  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors. 

Mr.  Lewis,  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System  commentator,  defended  his 
action  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
“tired  of  the  phony  business  of 
reports  and  documents  being 
leaked  to  a  selected,  if  motley, 
collection  of  the  left-wing  press, 
while  the  rest  of  the  news  world 
toddles  along  behind.” 

992-Page  Book 

The  AEC  summary  of  the  hear¬ 
ings  involving  Dr.  Robert  J.  Op¬ 
penheimer,  nuclear  physicist,  was 
a  992-page  book,  in  8-point  type. 
Copies  were  made  available  to  the 
press  at  6  p.m.  June  15  subject  to 
a  noon  release  June  16.  One  of 
Mr.  Lewis’  legmen  picked  up  a 
copy  at  the  AEC  press  room  and 
the  MBS  commentator  revealed  its 
contents  about  an  hour  later  in 
his  network  broadcast. 

Press  association  representatives 
and  other  newsmen  in  Washing¬ 
ton  complained  and  notified  AEC 
they  would  proceed  with  imme¬ 
diate  release,  with  the  result  that 
morning  papers  were  thrown  into 
turmoil,  some  editors  said,  by  the 
problem  of  handling  such  a  com¬ 
plex  story  in  brief  time. 

It  was  learned  later,  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  New  York  Times 
reported,  that  the  document  was 
rushed  out  for  press  release  after 
Eugene  M.  Zuckert,  an  AEC  com¬ 
missioner,  disclosed  that  his  copy 
of  the  semi-secret  material  had 
been  lost  or  stolen  while  he  was 
traveling  to  Stamford,  Conn,  on 
June  11.  The  documents  were  re¬ 
covered  in  a  railroad  lost-and- 
found  office. 

Meanwhile,  officials  feared  the 
transcript  had  gotten  into  the 
hands  of  a  newspaperman  and  the 
AEC  got  in  touch  with  all  of  the 
witnesses  and  obtained  consent  to 
publication.  It  was  then  decided  to 
put  out  the  general  release. 

Editors’  Comment 

AEC  registered  a  protest  with 
MBS  against  Mr.  Lewis’  violation. 

Milton  Berg,  MBS  news  direc¬ 
tor,  replied  to  Morse  Salisbury, 
A^  director  of  information,  that 
he  considered  Mr.  Lewis  was  justi¬ 
fied  in  jumping  the  release  because 
part  of  the  story  had  been  told. 
He  referred  to  the  publication  a 
week  ago  of  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s 
briefs. 

“Radio,  the  fastest  news  me¬ 
dium,”  Mr.  Berg  added,  “should 
not  be  required  to  drag  its  feet 
behind  the  newspapers.  Big  news 
can  never  be  bottled  up.  The  im¬ 
mediate  release  is  the  fairest  way.” 


E  &  P  asked  for  comment  from 
a  random  list  of  editors  and  re¬ 
plies,  up  to  press  time,  included: 

Editors’  Comment 

“We  have  opposed  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  oppose  arbitrary  fixing  of 
release  dates.  However,  there  are 
occasions  when  advances  are  of 
distinct  advantage  to  newspapers 
for  proper  preparation  of  material. 
In  my  opinion  the  AEC  transcript 
was  one  of  these.” 

Herbert  F.  Corn 

Washington  (D.C.)  Star. 

*  *  * 

“Any  news  man  who  accepts  a 
release  voluntarily  assumes  an 
obligation  to  respect  the  release 
date.  He  violates  that  obligation 
at  the  expense  of  his  personal 
honor  and  the  respect  of  his  fel¬ 
low  craftsmen.  Breaking  the  re¬ 
lease  on  the  Oppenheimer  testi¬ 
mony  was  also  a  national  disserv¬ 
ice.  By  forcing  the  news  services 
into  a  hurried  analysis  of  a  stu¬ 
pendous  amount  of  material  k  de¬ 
prived  morning  newspaper  readers 
of  a  properly  evaluated  presenta¬ 
tion  of  an  important  case.” 

Walter  Lister 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

“I  don’t  see  how  we  can  justify 
breaking  of  releases  on  govern¬ 
mental  documents.  There  are  many 
cases  when  we  may  want  to  do  so 
and  may  feel  that  there  is  justifi¬ 
cation.  But  isn’t  our  basic  probity 
involved?  How  can  we  have  the 
confidence  of  the  people  with  whom 
we  deal  if  we  in  turn  are  going  to 
break  confidences?” 

Lloyd  M.  Felmly 
Newark  (N.J.)  News 
♦  ♦ 

“When  a  government  agency  is¬ 
sues  a  document  for  release  next 
day  its  purpose  is  to  convenience 
the  various  news  media  by  allow¬ 
ing  time  for  evaluation  and  distri¬ 
bution.  All  then  have  a  moral  obli¬ 
gation  to  honor  the  release.  Break¬ 
ing  releases  under  such  conditions 
is  a  shoddy  practice.  I  would  not 
condone  the  suppression  of  vital 
information  or  restrictions  on  re- 
portorial  enterprise,  but  certainly 
no  rcportorial  enterprise  can  be 
claimed  in  the  deliberate  violation 
of  a  release  time.” 

Earl  J.  Johnson 

United  Press 

*  *  * 

“More  power  to  the  release  date 
breakers.  Though  a  radio  man 
touched  off  the  current  ruckus  the 
‘release’  racket  has  generally  be- 
nefitted  radio  and  TV  and  I  say 
the  hell  with  it.  Let’s  get  back  to 
competitive  enterprise  and  direct 
dealing  by  reporters  with  news 
sources  not  public  relations  men.” 

Frederick  Ware 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World  Herald 


“We  have  consistently  opposed 
artificial  news  embargoes  imposed 
by  any  source  but  not  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  orderly,  intelligent  and 
thoroughly  balanced  presentation 
of  the  news — particularly  when  it 
involves  masses  of  documentary 
material.  It  made  sense,  therefore, 
for  the  newspapermen  and  broad¬ 
casters  to  have  advance  access  to 
the  Oppenheimer  case  testimony 
for  purposes  of  having  time  to  di¬ 
gest  material  aggregating  about 
500,000  words.  Its  unilateral  re¬ 
lease  by  a  radio  commentator, 
without  warning,  was  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  a  disservice  to  all  news  media 
and  to  both  the  reading  and  lis¬ 
tening  public.  I  can  see  no  valid 
excuse  for  reverting  to  the  law  of 
the  journalistic  jungle.” 

Alan  J.  Gould 

Associated  Press. 


Court’s  Example  Cited 

“If  news  media  accept  releases 
with  hours  and  dates  as  issued 
they’re  under  a  moral  obligation  to 
observe  them.  The  only  sure  way 
for  government  agencies  to  pre¬ 
vent  violation  in  view  of  experi¬ 
ence,  however,  is  for  them  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  pass  out  handouts  until 
the  hour  of  release.  This  won’t 
make  news  services  and  some 
newspapers  happy,  but  it  will  stop 
the  hassle  over  who  is  violating 
whose  ethics.  The  Supreme  Court 
gives  out  no  ‘advance  hold  for 
publication’  news.  Perhaps  other 
government  agencies  should  follow 
its  example.” 

Ed  Ray 

San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  and 
News. 

*  *  * 

“I  think  the  whole  capricious 
‘release’  system  needs  re-examina¬ 
tion  and  revision,  but  I  can’t  see 
this  as  an  excuse  for  any  reput¬ 
able  newsman  to  violate  the  agree¬ 
ment  he  makes  by  implication 
when  he  accepts  a  hold-for-release 
story.  It  seems  especially  dubious 
for  the  break  to  be  made  by  a 
man  using  the  media  that  have  re¬ 
ceived  high-priority  favoritism  in 
the  fixing  of  release  dates  and 
hours — radio  and  television.” 

James  Pope 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 

Mundt  Praises 
Press  Coverage 

Washington 

Chairman  Karl  E.  Mundt  com¬ 
mented,  at  the  close  of  the  Army- 
McCarthy  marathon  hearing  June 
17,  that  no  member  of  the  Senate 
subcommittee  could  complain 
about  the  press  coverage,  either 
as  to  fairness  or  thoroughness. 

“Teleivsion,”  the  chairman 
thought,  “was  a  good  chaperone 
for  the  newspapers,  and  vice 
versa.” 

He  hoped  that  other  congres¬ 
sional  committee  hearings  would 
be  so  well  covered  in  the  future. 


WORLD  REPORT— Hugh  Bafllk, 
president  of  United  Press,  gets  a 
firsthand  account  of  Dr.  O.  I^estoi 
Robinson’s  two-month  tour  dniiag 
which  he  interviewed  key  officials 
in  Europe  and  the  Near  East  Dr. 
Robinson  is  editor  and  general 
manager  of  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 

Deseret  News  and  Telegram. 

Sources  Permit 
Identification, 
Reporter  Freed 

Springfield,  Mo. 

Harry  Young,  who  covers  the 
happenings  around  Greene  County 
Jail  as  a  courthouse  reporter  for 
Springfield  Newspapers,  Inc.,  found 
himself  on  the  inside  looking  out 
June  8. 

The  34-year-old  veteran  news¬ 
man  spent  three  hours  behind  bars 
after  being  cited  for  contempt  of 
a  county  Grand  Jury  because  he 
refused  to  divulge  to  the  panel  his 
source  of  confidential  information 
used  as  the  basis  of  a  news  story. 

City  Fund  Shortage 

Mr.  Young’s  release  came  after 
Richard  Farrington,  attorney  for 
the  newspapers,  contacted  the  re¬ 
porter’s  two  sources  and  learned 
that  neither  considered  the  infor¬ 
mation  “was  given  to  the  reporter 
in  confidence.” 

Early  the  next  day,  Mr.  Young 
appeared  before  the  jury  and  iden¬ 
tified  the  two  sources.  A  con¬ 
tempt  citation  was  dismissed. 

Mr.  Young  had  said  earlier, 
after  being  booked,  mugged  and 
fingerprinted  in  the  jail,  that  he 
would  rather  remain  there  than 
release  the  source  of  his  infor¬ 
mation  unless  those  sources  ap¬ 
proved.  The  information  con¬ 
cerned  an  alleged  $12,000  shortage 
in  city  funds. 

Public  Support 

The  Sunday  News  and  Leader, 
acknowledging  the  grand  jury’s 
rights  to  question  Mr.  Young  and 
agreeing  that  the  judge  had  no  re¬ 
course  under  state  law  but  to  sen¬ 
tence  the  silent  newsman  to  j^ 
for  contempt,  called  for  the  public 
to  join  “the  plea  of  newsmen”  for 
state  legislation  protecting  reporters 
who  respect  confidences. 
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WORLD’S  TROUBLE  SPOTS  TAKE  CARTOONISTS  HERE,  THERE  S  YONDER 
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Stations  Accept 
Service  Charge 
For  Their  Logs 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Nashville’s  daily  newspapers 
have  resumed  publication  of  radio 
and  TV  logs  which  were  dropped 
from  the  columns  of  the  Banner 
and  the  Tennessean  on  last  Jan. 
17-18. 

The  reappearance  of  radio  and 
TV  listings  in  these  newspapers 
followed  an  agreement  reached  be¬ 
tween  the  newspapers  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  radio  and  TV 
stations  involved.  These  stations 
are  WSM,  WSM-TV  and  WLAC. 
When  television  service  on  WLAC- 
TV  is  inaugurated  in  August,  logs 
for  this  station  will  also  appear. 

Programs  for  WMAK,  WSIX, 
WSIX-TV,  WKDA,  WSOK  and 
WNAH  have  not  reappeared,  since 
those  stations  have  not  signed  the 
agreement. 

A  three-year,  noncancellable 
contract  has  been  entered  into  by 
the  individual  stations  with  News¬ 
paper  Printing  Corporation,  agent 
for  the  Banner  and  the  Tennessean, 
for  their  respective  listings  on  a 
daily  service  charge,  with  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  charge  for  each  for 
I  the  second  and  third  years,  in  each 
of  the  following  categories:  Full¬ 
time  radio,  daytime  radio,  fulltime 
TV. 

Publisher  James  G.  Stahlman  of 
the  Banner  made  this  statement 
concerning  the  service  charge: 

“Recognizing  the  reader  interest 
at  the  programs,  the  original  pro- 
pu^l  was  not  based  on  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  but  on  a  service  charge 
*hich  in  no  way  conflicts  with  or 
jeopardizes  the  regular  advertis¬ 
ing  rate  structure. 

“The  service  charge  is  as  fol- 
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lows:  $7  per  day  per  station  for 
full  time  radio;  $5.50  per  station 
for  TV;  $3  per  day  per  station  for 
day-time  radio,  with  a  50  cent  per 
day  per  station  increase  in  each 
of  these  categories  for  each  of  the 
second  and  third  years  for  the  con¬ 
tract.” 

James  H.  Armistead,  general 
manager  of  Newspaper  Printing 
Corp.,  said  the  newspapers  and 
stations  will  share  the  expense  of 
publication  under  the  new  agree¬ 
ment. 

He  said  the  stations  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  agreement  had  initiated 
renewal  of  negotiations  with  the 
publishing  company’s  officials. 

Each  of  the  three  categories  of 
charges  will  advance  at  the  rate  of 
50  cents  a  year  for  the  three  years 
of  the  contract,  Mr.  Armistead  ex¬ 
plained. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  listings  was  discontinued  last 
January  several  local  retail  grocery 
companies  and  milk  Arms  have 
been  publishing  the  logs  on  a 
weekly  basis  for  free  distribution 
to  customers. 

Wlien  the  programs  were  first 
withdrawn  the  telephones  in  the 
offices  of  both  papers  were  kept 
busy  with  a  barrage  of  complaints. 

The  fans  followed  these  protests 
with  later  complaints  to  the  sta¬ 
tions  of  the  mistakes  frequently 
appearing  in  the  weekly  listings. 

The  broadcasters  had  previously 
turned  down  a  proposal  on  the  part 
of  the  newspapers  for  a  service 
charge  “on  the  basis  of  principle.” 
In  the  intervening  period  since  the 
listings  were  dropped  from  the 
newspapers,  the  local  broadcasting 
stations  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Nashville  Record,  a  week¬ 
ly  legal  paper,  to  support  that  pub¬ 
lication  by  station  advertising  and 
promotion  in  return  for  publication 
of  the  respective  station  listings. 

or  June  19,  1954 


NLRB  to  Sift 
Guild's  Actions 
In  Long  Strike 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  entered  the  long  shutdown 
of  the  Wilkes  -  Barre  Publishing 
Company’s  newspapers  this  week 
after  the  company  filed  charges 
against  the  local  newspaper  guild. 

Investigates 

Bennet  F.  Schaufffer,  Philadel¬ 
phia  regional  director  of  NLRB, 
assigned  Examiner  Joseph  A.  Wes¬ 
ton  to  investigate  the  company’s 
complaint  that  the  guild  has  refused 
to  bargain  in  good  faith  to  end  the 
strike  which  began  April  8. 

Negotiations  between  the  man¬ 
agement  and  the  guild  have  bogged 
down  mainly  on  the  issue  of  an 
arbitration  clause  sought  by  the 
former.  Joseph  F.  Collis,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  who  is  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  company’s  morning 
paper,  the  Record,  charged  that 
the  company  had  no  desire  to 
settle  the  strike  until  September. 
Max  Rosenn,  attorney  for  the  com¬ 
pany,  branded  this  as  “absolutely 
false.” 

Irreparable  Loss 
“From  a  practical  standpoint, 
the  company  as  well  as  its  em¬ 
ployes,  is  suffering  financial  and 
irreparable  loss  every  day  the 
strike  continues.  Moreover,  the 
prob'tems  that  must  be  solved  when 
publication  is  resumed  mount  with 
the  passage  of  time,  a  further  in¬ 
centive  to  resume  publication  with¬ 
out  delay.” 

In  a  published  statement,  prior 
to  the  filing  of  charges  against  the 
guild,  A.  De  Witt  Smith,  vice- 
president  of  the  company,  said 


guild  negotiators  had  stymied  set¬ 
tlement  on  the  basis  of  an  arbi¬ 
tration  plan  that  would  have  given 
the  guild  some  advantages. 

On  May  12,  Mr.  Smith  said,  the 
company  proposed  the  creation  of 
a  Tri-Partite  Board  whose  recom¬ 
mendations  would  be  binding  on 
the  company  but  not  on  the  guild. 

“If  the  guild  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  board’s  recommenda¬ 
tions,”  Mr.  Smith  explained,  “it 
would  have  the  exclusive  right  to 
take  the  issue  to  arbitration.  That, 
in  effect,  would  be  giving  the  guild 
two  turns  at  bat  to  one  for  the 
company.  The  company  was  will¬ 
ing  to  make  this  concession  in  an 
effort  to  end  this  unnecessary 
strike.” 

Mr.  Smith  asserted  that  the  guild 
spokesmen  changed  their  demands 
from  day  to  day. 

‘Pretense  of  Bargaining’ 

“Since  April  7,  and  for  approxi¬ 
mately  60  days  prior  thereto,”  Mr. 
Smith  stated  in  the  formal  charges, 
“the  guild  was  engaged  in  a  mere 
formal  pretense  at  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  relating  to  the  issue  of  ar¬ 
bitration  with  a  completely  closed 
mind  and  without  the  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  and  good  faith  required 
by  law.” 

Another  charge  was  that  the 
guild  was  operating  a  newspaper 
for  profit,  soliciting  business  from 
former  advertisers  and  subscribers 
of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Record  and/or 
the  Times  Leader,  Evening  News, 
while  at  the  same  time  preventing 
those  newspapers  from  publishing. 
■ 

Correction 

A  report  from  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Conference  (E4P, 
June  12,  page  92)  said  newsprint 
core  waste  at  New  York  Times 
had  been  reduced  from  1.42%  to 
1.28%.  This  should  have  read 
.42%  to  .28%. 
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FIEJ  Urges  Caution 
On  International  Pact 


By  George  Ed  Williamson 
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battered  back  and  forth  by  FIF.J 
ever  since  the  publication  of  the 
United  Nations’  “Lopez  Report  on 
Freedom  of  Information.” 

The  problem  facing  FIEJ,  and 
other  journalistic  organizations, 
is:  Can  freedom  of  the  press  be 
guaranteed  by  international  gov¬ 
ernmental  agreement? 

In  resolutions  the  Federation 
urged  lower  air  transport  rates  for 
newspapers  in  the  “perishable 
goods”  category,  also  international 
newsprint  standards,  and  participa¬ 
tion  of  press  organizations  in 
bodies  that  may  be  set  up  to  ad¬ 
minister  statutory  provisions  for 
the  advertising  of  pharmaceutical 
products. 

Some  of  the  liveliest  discussion 
of  the  Congress  arose  after 
Jacques  Bourquin.  permanent 
delegate  of  FIF.J  to  the  UN,  filed 
his  analysis  of  the  Lopez  Report. 

The  outcome  of  the  debate,  how¬ 
ever,  was  to  avoid  taking  a  stand 
on  the  report  until  it  has  been 
batted  around  a  little  more. 

Delicate  Points 

(The  Lopez  Report  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  was  published 
in  May,  1953.) 

Mr.  Bourquin  briefly  reviewed 
the  report,  which  contains  three 
rather  delicate  points: 

( 1 )  In  Lopez’s  study  of  “laws 
relating  to  the  press.”  he  says 

.  .  the  right  of  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  is  threatened  by  two 
extreme  dangers:  that  of  misuse 
and  that  of  repression.  Studies 
should  be  pursued  in  order  to  es¬ 
tablish  standard  rules  permitting 
a  satisfactory  solution  be¬ 

tween  freedom  and  responsibility.” 

(Italics  ours.) 

(2)  Mr.  Bourquin  asked  the 
FIF.J  assembly  to  discuss  a  con-  ''’^•'’■>‘1'": 
ference  which  would  draw  up  an  J’'. 

International  Code  of  Honor  as  • 
suggested  by  UN.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  Lopez  report  also  sug¬ 
gests  that  this  conference  could 
discuss  the  “opportunity  for  gov-  ... 

ernments  to  bind  themselves  by  himself  he  knows  an  or- 

the  signature  of  international  con-  sanization  that  can. 
ventions  concerning  the  freedom  His  bank,  the  Banco  Di  Calam- 
of  information.”  hria.  has  branches  all  over  the 

(3)  The  definition  of  freedom  heel  of  Italy,  a  heavy  agricultural 

of  information,  according  to  the  area.  .\ni  in  any  area  where  agri- 
Lopez  report,  should  be  made,  culture  is  not  extremely  profitable,  week,  and 
and  he  even  gives  a  general  rule  the  banker  becomes  a  sort  of  father  Naples  until  2:00  p.m.,  takes  a 
that  recognizes  “certain  limita-  confessor  and  brother-in-arms.  two-hour  train  to  Rome  and  works 
tions”  to  this  freedom.  Mr.  .Astarita  took  his  doctor’s  there  until  8  p.m.  and  returns  home 

Article  2  of  Lopez’  recommend-  degree  in  engineering  at  the  Uni-  about  10. 
ation:  “The  exercise  of  the  liber-  versity  of  Naples  in  1924,  then  The  United  States  Information 
ties  mentioned  in  Article  1  (of  went  to  work  in  Giannini’s  Bank  Service  in  Italy  offered  Mr.  Asta- 


Tommaso  Astarita,  new  president  of  FIEJ,  accepts  the  order  from 
retiring  president  \\\  T.  Curtis-Willson  at  the  7th  Congress  of  the 
International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  in  Stockholm. 

rita  a  two-months’  study  trip  in  the 
United  States  some  time  ago,  but 
he  refused — too  busy. 

Now  that  he  has  taken  on  the 
_  pre.sidency  of  FIEJ,  he  will  travel 

“  “  “  to  Paris  about  three  or  four  times 

a  year  to  the  FIEJ  headquarters. 

“But  you  must  realize,”  he  em¬ 
phasized.  “that  the  real  work  of 
FIEJ  is  done  by  our  general  sec¬ 
retary.  Claude  Bellanger.  in  Paris.” 

Stockholm  of  .Ainerica  in  Milan,  where^he  re-  M  to  the  objectives  of  FIEJ,  as 
Talking  about  paradoxes?  Then  mained  for  two  years.  .After  two  he  .sees  them.  Mr.  .Astarita  said, 
you  ought  to  meet  Tommaso  Asta-  more  years  of  learning  the  bank-  “Our  first  object  is  to  preserve 
rita.  new  president  of  the  Interna-  ing  trade  in  London,  he  returned  freedom  of  press  and  of  informa¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Newspaper  to  Naples  and  became  manager  of  tion.  and  therefore  I  think  that  one 
Publishers  (FIEJ)  and  publisher  his  father’s  bank  in  1927.  of  the  most  important  things  FIEJ 

of  II  Giornale  of  Naples.  But  ever  since  the  early  20’s  Mr.  lo  make  every  effort 

Mr.  .Astarita’s  paradoxes  center  Astarita  had  nursed  the  idea  of  *0  make  newspaper  publishing 
around  his  nationality.  He  is  the  founding  a  liberal,  independent  cheaper,  because  the  cheaper  it  is 
first  native  Italian  this  writer  has  newspaper,  which  was  not  feasible  *0  operate  a  paper,  the  more  it  is 
met  who  neither  sings  nor  strums  under  the  Mussolini  regime.  As  possible  for  poor  people  to  have 
a  m.^ndolin.  He  is  furthermore  the  soon  as  the  .Allies  liberated  Naples  •f’c  opportunity  to  publish  their 
first  native  Italian  this  writer  has  at  the  end  of  1943,  Mr.  Astarita  ideas.  If  it  costs  less  to  run  a  pa- 
met  who  has  not  a  single  relative  went  into  action  and  founded  11  P^'"-  little  people  can  start  their 
in  the  United  States.  Giornale.  early  in  1944.  His  paper  own  papers  without  putting  their 

His  third  paradox,  and  this  is  js  independent  from  political  par-  'deals  in  hock  to  get  the  money." 
more  in  keeping  with  the  newspa-  ties,  although  Mr.  Astarita  himself  “Therefore.”  he  concluded, 
per  business,  is  that  he  is  a  banker  j.;  ^  member  of  the  Liberal  party,  “when  we  as  publishers  defend 
who  studied  to  be  an  engineer  and  and  his  paper  pursues  essentially  a  our  own  profits  by  trying  to  bring 
became  a  newspaper  publisher.  liberal  —  middle-of-the-road — po-  down  publishing  costs,  we  are  in- 
0:1: er  than  these  things,  Mr.  licy.  The  paper  now  at  the  age  of  directly  defending  freedom  of  the 

Astarita  might  be  described  as  a  10  years  seems  to  be  a  strapping  press.” 

typic:il  son  of  the  Neapolitian  sun  youngster — it  has  100.000  circula-  ■ 

—perennially  suntanned,  always  tlon.  1  riofc 

and  bubbling  with  a  love  With  the  launching  of  his  own  w  o  •  1  ® 

that  human  abstraction  called  paper.  Mr.  Astarita  immediately  A  Stinky  Assignment 
:e  little  guy.”  jumped  into  the  activity  of  pub-  Chic.vgo 

All  of  his  ideals  and  actions  re-  li^hcrs’  association  work,  and  when  Fdan  Wright.  Chicago  Daily 
solve  around  the  faith  that  he  can  the  Federation  of  Southern  Italian  \cws  gal  reporter,  who  has  often 
do  something  constructive  for  the  Newspapers  was  founded  in  1946  termed  herself  the  staff  “guinea 

man  in  need  of  help — or  that  if  he  he  was  elected  president.  Later,  he  pjg.”  followed  her  nose  recently 

headed  the  Italian  Federation  of  on  a  slinky  assignment.  She  be- 
Newspaper  Publishers.  came  a  garbage  collector  for  a  day 

When  he’s  in  Naples  he  often  and  wrote  about  cleaning  up  the 
goes  to  his  paper  at  night  and  city. 

works  until  two  in  the  morning.  He  “Get  a  whiff  of  this,”  she  be- 
has  to  go  to  Rome  about  twice  a  gan  her  story. 

he  often  works  in  “The  boss  asks  me  to  go  out 
with  a  garbage  truck  crew  and 
brush  up  on  the  job. 

“Better  make  it  near  a  week¬ 
end,”  he  adds.  “That’ll  give  the 
odors  a  chance  to  wear  off  so  you 
won’t  smell  up  the  office.” 
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•  The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper  • 


* _  W  m  •  ■  when  retailers  cooperate  with  their 

UCLtTy  rood  iTOfTlOttOTlS  Wide  Interest  Seen 

7  T\  •  promotion.  The  Madison  plan 

^  J  w  T  VI  •  Ik  Jf  I  L)C[lTy  tiCiltlOn  was  designed  basically  to  show 

stepped  Up  Inis  Month  0,li.-ial,ofTl„AW,W«MT.nn.)  S 

■  •  Tennessean  report  that  they  have  1”  mdepeniient  retailers, 

Chicmo  picte  support  of  all  retail  outlets.  I™";  “1)  SndrsSra7the''toc'^  le“vel,  can 

[rsnlSflelrSirrt^^^Ss.'"  'i”r7=dUio7S,°Ld'tu7e  record-breaking  sale. 


“June  Is  Dairy  Month”  is  pro-  from  the  large  super  markets 
viding  an  avenue  for  several  big  the  smallest  dairy  food  outlets. 


newspaper  dairy  promotions,  at  “Large  display  pieces  are  being 

least  two  of  which  are  patterned  made  available  free  to  retailers  James  H.  .Armstead,  general 

after  the  recent  successful  Dairy  by  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  De-  "^^f^ager  of  the  Newspaper  Print- 

Foods  Festival  staged  by  the  Mad-  partment.  Posters  are  being  pro-  Corp.,  business  agent  for  the 
ison  (Wis.)  Newspapers.  (E&P,  vided  by  the  American  Dairy  As-  two  Nashville  papers,  said  the  spe- 

May  15,  p.  15.)  sociation.  Alice  in  Dairyland  will  section  carried  45,071  lines  of 


May  15,  p.  15.)  sociation.  Alice  in  Dairyland  will  ^*^1  section  carried  45,071  lines  of 

The  Chicago  Tribune  published  make  special  appearances  through-  advertising.  It  also  featured 

a  14-page  dairy  section,  June  8,  out  the  week  at  food  stores,  rest-  “  display  of  color  in  both 

featuring  a  four-color  front  page,  aurants  and  drug  stores.  Dairies,  advertising  and  news  sections, 
depicting  the  use  of  dairy  products  retailers  and  chains  are  planning  — — 
for  taste,  health  and  economy.  In-  large  dairy  displays  in  stores  to  the  dairy  sales  job  can  be  done.” 

The  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  i 

mately -3,000  lines  of  general  and  products.  The  Journal  will  publish  an  editorial  commentine  udo 


eluded  in  the  issue  were  approxi¬ 
mately  23,000  lines  of  general  and 
retail  dairy  food  advertising.  The 
section  included  three  full-page 


,  „  Daily  Says  Milk  Ads 

James  H.  .Armstead,  general  p^Y-Oil  in  Midwest 
anager  of  the  Newspaper  Print-  ^  S 

L  Advertising  of  milk  has  by  far 

VO  Nashville  papers,  said  the  spe-  •  greatest  chance  to  succeed  in 
ial  section  carried  45,071  lines  of  '  ^=5  tL 

lid  advertising.  It  also  featured  •,  -ii  •  ^  i 

,  j-  1  '  r  1  •  u  .1.  section  where  milk  prices  are  mod- 

large  display  of  color  in  both  ^ 

le  advertising  and  news  sections.  contends. ' 

“Here  is  where  advertising  can 
le  dairy  sales  job  can  be  done.”  best  help  dairying  to  sell  off,  and 
The  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  in  consumers  to  drink  up  the  milk 


products,  ine  Journal  will  publish  an  editorial  commenting  upon  "surplus’,”  says  Alfred  D.  Sted- 
a  special  dairy  foods  section,  June  success  of  the  eight-day  Madison  man,  associate  editor.  “Here  at- 
22,  to  be  followed  up  with  addi-  Dairy  Foods  Festival,  pointed  out  tractive  milk  prices  and  good  ad' 


sec  ion  I  iJr»rHpn’«  followed  up  with  addi-  Dairy  Foods  Festival,  pointed  out  tractive  milk  prices  and  go 

“  -  ;„i  editorial  and  advertising  that  Madison  food  retailers  had  make  an  unbeatable  team.” 

mans  and  Central  Ice  Cream  Co.  support.”  learned  that  “dairv  oromotion.  in  Mr.  Stedman’s  nresenta 


Minneapolis  Promotion 
In  Minneapolis,  the  Tuesday 


ipport.  learned  that  “dairy  promotion,  in 

In  announcing  the  Journal’s  short,  is  good  business.  .  .  .  We 


Mr.  Stedman’s  presentation  is 
based  on  a  study  of  results  of  two 


Dairy  Foods  Festival  promotion  believe,  with  ADA,  that  the  best  advertising  campaigns,  one  ir 


and  Thursday  food  sections  of  the  plans,  the  Journal  provided  retail-  answer  to  the  dairy  surplus  is  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  the  other 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  fea-  ers  with  highlights  of  the  Madison  get  it  into  human  consumption,  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  made  by 

lured  the  “June  Is  Dairy  Month”  festival  which  showed  the  nation  Producers,  marketers  and  consum-  Campbell-Mitchun.  Inc.,  of  Min- 

theme  as  a  public  service  to  pro-  that  dairy  products  can  be  sold  in  ers — with  the  lesson  of  last  neapolis  for  the  American  Dairy 

mote  the  sales  of  dairy  products  big  quantities.  (E&P,  May  29,  p.  month’s  Madison  lesson  before  Association. 

in  Minnesota.  20.)  them — can  make  a  real  start  on  Both  cities  showed  substantial 

A  series  of  four-color  pages  is  The  Madison  promotion  was  doing  it.”  gains  in  milk  consumption  during 

I  being  used  by  the  Star  and  Trib-  praised  by  Secretary  of  Agricul-  Louis  E.  Heindel,  advertising  the  advertising  campaign,  and 
une,  including  one  page  in  the  ture  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  who  director  of  the  Madison  Newspa-  Mr.  Stedman  concludes  that  ex- 


mote  the  sales  of  dairy  products  big  quantities.  (E&P,  May  29,  p.  month’s  Madison  lesson  before 


in  Minnesota. 

A  series  of  four-color  pages  is 


The  Madison  promotion  was 


being  used  by  the  Star  and  Trib-  praised  by  Secretary  of  Agricul- 


them — can  make  a  real  start  on 
doing  it.” 

Louis  E.  Heindel,  advertising 


une,  including  one  page  in  the  ture  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  who  director  of  the  Madison  Newspa-  Mr.  Stedman  concludes  that  ex¬ 
women’s  section,  and  three  other  termed  it  “an  outstanding  example  pers,  recognized  the  tremendous  pansion  of  the  American  Dairy 


full<olor  pages  in  the  food  sec-  for  the  nation  .  .  .  that  shows  that  sales  action  that  can  be  created 
lions  of  the  two  papers  during  the 

week.  The  papers  are  also  spon-  _  Jf  T  r  H 

wring  a  dairy  recipe  contest,  of-  ^ '  lii  i:  l!!ll!!;il!!llll!!l!'i:i!I!i;il!!m!!!l!llllll!III!!III!!l!!Hlld^ 

fering  $500  in  prizes  for  winning  =  — 

recipes,  with  the  stipulation  that  ^ 

prize  money  be  spent  for  dairy  1  Ncwspoper  Acls  Helped  Push  Soles  Up  19  Per  Cent 

products.  ^ 

Dairy  product  suppliers  and  Known  to  hundreds  of  peo-  Rubber  Drive  at  the  beginning  li 

major  retail  food  stores  are  fea-  ^  newspaper,  advertis-  of  World  War  II.  .As  a  result,  V 

luring  dairy  products  in  their  ^  “"d  allied  fields  as  “Jim,”  he  teamed  up  with  Don  w 

newspaper  advertising  during  the  James  J.  Delaney,  advertising 

entire  week.  An  estimated  20.000  manager,  S  i  n  c  1  a  i  r  Refining  ir 

lines  of  general  and  retail  dairy  Company,  got  his  first  taste  of  V-  •  .  ,, 

food  advertising  is  scheduled  to  7  advertising  as  assistant  adver- 

appear  in  the  Star  and  Tribune.  ^  tising  manager  of  Cities  Service. 

in  .•  c  *  He’s  been  connected  with  adver- 

Milwaiikvc  Promotion  Set  =  ..  .  •  u  •, 

_.  ^  Using — especially  oil  company 

The  Mihxaukee  IS.)  Jour-  -  advertising  and  promotion-^ 
nal  has  announced  plans  for  an  since 

extensive  Milwaukee  Dairy  Fo^s  s-  Following  his  hitch  with 

estival,  starUng  June  The  Cities  Service,  Jim  served  con- 

ournal  told  E&P  is  was  pattern-  ^  secutively  as  account  executive 

J  at  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  Mc- 

0  the  Madison  Dairy  Fo<^s  Fes-  Cann-Erickson  and  at  Morey. 

,  uval.  which  placed  its  major  em-  ^  Humm  &  Johnstone  where  he 

p  MS  at  the  retail  level.  y  vicepresident. 

I  he  Journal  is  working  with  a  -  ,  .  .  .  , 

local  retail  committee  to  coordi-  ^  It  was  in  these  posts  that  he 
nate  advertising  and  sales  promo-  ^  broadened  his  experience,  not 

lion  plans,  including  representa-  ^  effective  advertising  of 

fives  from  major  retail  food  out-  -  petroleum  products  but  also  in 

lets,  along  with  representatives  =  advertising  and  promotion 

from  restaurant  and  retail  grocer  S  of  other  types  of  products  with  .  ,  ^  .  < 

tssociations  ^  J"eir  particular  sales  and  ad-  James  J.  Delaney  < 

“The  general  feeling  is  that  Mil-  |  (Company  ] 

W3ukee  Dairy  Foods  Festival  will  =  While  with  Cities  Service,  i 

I*  successful  ”  says  Norman  ■  American  Petroleum  Insti-  Marschner  of  Shell  Oil  and 

Saukerson.  Journal  aListant  man-  =  requested  the  loan  of  Frank  Phillips  of  Esso  and  ran  , 

i  »«er  of  general  advertising,  “be-  1  services  in  the  Scrap  the  drive’s  advertising  and  pub- 

i  cause  it  is  possible  to  get  the  com-  iri!ll'!l!rwi!llllirara;i|!l!!llPIP'!i;ilirrilll!ll'ililll«lllllIII!lt 
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Known  to  hundreds  of  peo- 
^  pie  in  the  newspaper,  advertis- 
ing  and  allied  fields  as  “Jim,” 
James  J.  Delaney,  advertising 
^  manager,  Sinclair  Refining 
^  Company,  got  his  first  taste  of 
J  advertising  as  assistant  adver- 
7  tising  manager  of  Cities  Service, 
r  He’s  been  connected  with  adver- 
oi  tising — especially  oil  company 
-  advertising  and  promotion — 
ever  since. 

—  Following  his  hitch  with 
Cities  Service,  Jim  served  con- 

-  secutively  as  account  executive 
J  at  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  Mc- 
=  Cann-Erickson  and  at  Morey. 
^  Humm  &  Johnstone  where  he 
y  was  a  vicepresident. 

It  was  in  these  posts  that  he 
broadened  his  experience,  not 
y  only  in  effective  advertising  of 
^  petroleum  products  but  also  in 
=  the  advertising  and  promotion 
y  of  other  types  of  products  with 
S  their  particular  sales  and  ad- 
g  vertising  problems. 

B  While  with  Cities  Service, 

g  the  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
^  tute  requested  the  loan  of 
B  Jim’s  services  in  the  Scrap 


Rubber  Drive  at  the  beginning  licity  with  headquarters  in 
of  World  War  II.  .As  a  result,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  drive 
he  teamed  up  with  Don  was  an  outstanding  success. 

_  In  1950  he  became  advertis- 

ing  manager  of  Sinclair,  a  post 
-  in  which  he  has  been  a  con¬ 

sistent  user  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  About  the  use  of 
newspaper  advertising,  Jim  has 
this  to  say: 

“Last  Spring  (1953)  we 
launched  two  new  premium 
y.  products.  Sinclair  Power-X 
^  gasoline  and  Sinclair  Extra 
Duty  motor  oil.  We  wanted  to 
concentrate  our  advertising  of 
these  new  products  in  selected 
markets.  To  hit  these  markets 
strongly,  we  put  a  large  part  of 
our  budget  into  newspapers, 
using  ads  in  the  size  and  fre¬ 
quency  to  match  each  market. 

“Our  newspaper  advertising 
certainly  helped  to  push  sales 
of  Power-X  up  19  per  cent 
James  J.  Delaney  over  sales  of  our  former  prem- 

Sinclair  Refining  Company  ium  gasoline  in  the  first  nine 

months.  In  the  same  period,” 
Marschner  of  Shell  Oil  and  Jim  concludes,  “sales  of  motor 
Frank  Phillips  of  Esso  and  ran  oil  climbed  nine  per  cent.” — 
the  drive’s  advertising  and  pub-  R.  B.  McI. 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper — AD  AGENCIES 

Dobberteen  Joins  Bryan 
Houston  as  Media  Chief 

Harold  H.  Dobberteen.  who  cies,  a  hit-or-miss  proposition  at 
recently  resigned  as  vicepresiJent  best,  could  not  have  won  the  day.” 
in  ch.trge  of  media  for  Foote.  Cone 

&  Belding  after  two  years,  this  Agency  Appointments  .  .  . 
week  joined  Bryan  Houston,  Inc.,  •  Consolidated  Royal  Chemical 
as  vicepre.sident  and  director  of  Corp.  and  its  affiliate,  the  Liquinet 
media.  He  succeeds  John  Cran-  Corp.,  has  announced  appointment 
dall.  of  RuthraufF  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  Chica- 

Prior  to  joining  FC&B,  Mr.  Dob-  go,  to  handle  advertising  for  Li- 
berteen  was  vicepresident  in  charge  quinet,  Krank’s  Shave  Kreem,  and 
of  media  at  Benton  &  Bowles  for  other  products. 

17  years.  •  Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  & 

Bayles  has  been  named  by  Lever 
Agency  Man  Heads  ARF  Brothers  Co.  to  handle  Vim,  Lev- 
Committee  on  Study  Design  c’s  new  low-sudsing  detergent  for 
The  Advertising  Research  Foun-  automatic  washers.  SSC&B  also 
dation  this  week  named  Lyndon  O.  services  Lever  s  Lifebuoy  and  Sil- 
Brown.  vicepresident.  Dancer-  Fitz-  account. 

gerald-Sample,  Inc.,  as  chairman  of  •  Young  and  Rubicam,  Iik.,  has 
a  committee  to  develop  a  design  appointed  to  handle  the  ad- 

for  audience  studies  of  major  me-  vertising  of  A.  G.  Spalding  and 
dia  on  an  integrated  basis.  Bros.,  Inc.,  Chicopee,  Mass., 

The  tripartite  committee  is  manufacturers  of  sporting  goods, 
composed  of  members  of  ARF’s 

advertiser,  agency  and  media  sub-  Staff  Changes  ... 
scribers.  Among  committee  mem-  •  Daniel  Welch  has  joined  the 
bers  is  Pierre  Martineau,  research  Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby  Inc., 
director,  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Trib-  Chicago,  account  executive  group. 
une.  He  has  been  an  account  executive 


CO-CH.4IR\fEN  of  the  Host  Committee  for  the  summer  meeting  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  set  for  Coronado, 
Calif.,  June  28-30,  are:  Ken  Flood  (left),  advertising  director,  and 
John  Mulkey,  manager  of  general  advertising,  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union-Tribune.  Advance  hotel  reservations  indicate  attendance  will 
probably  beat  that  set  at  the  San  Francisco  meeting  in  1947. 

Sears’  Ad  Expenditure 


Up  6.4%  in  Newspapers 


First  consideration  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  be  development  of  a 
design  for  an  audience  study  of 
consumer  magazines  which  is  to 
be  integrated  with  plans  for  au¬ 
dience  studies  of  other  major  me¬ 
dia. 

WSJ  Offers  Ad  Agencies 
Unique  Media  File  Folder 

rather  novel  aid  to  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  and  other  people  who 
select  media  is  now  being  distribut¬ 
ed  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  It 
is  a  Media  File,  complete  with 
sections  labeled  as  to  contents — 
quality  of  audience,  circulation 
data,  cross-section  of  advertisers, 
executive  reading  habits,  testimon¬ 
ials,  specific  advantages,  and  mer¬ 
chandising  aids. 

Each  file  folder  is  individually 
imprinted  with  company  or  agency 
name.  Available  upon  request  to 
Advertising  Research  Department, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  44  Broad 
St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

League  of  Ad  Agencies 
Issues  Explanatory  Brochure 

In  a  bid  for  increased  member¬ 
ship,  the  League  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  Inc.,  New  York  City, 
has  issued  a  question-and-answer 
type  of  brochure. 

.4n  accompanying  letter  points 
out  that  the  recent  death  of  the 
proposed  extension  of  the  New 
York  City  sales  tax,  affecting  ad 
agencies,  was  brought  about  be¬ 
cause  “organizations  like  the 
League  of  Advertising  .Agencies 
spoke  up  loud  and  clear  .  .  .  lone¬ 
some  voices  from  individual  agen- 
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with  Weiss  &  Geller  Inc.  and 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  assigned 
to  the  Toni  account  in  both  agen¬ 
cies.  Mr.  Welch  is  a  graduate  of 
the  State  University  of  Iowa,  where 
he  majored  in  journalism. 

•  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Inc.,  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  has  added  three  ex¬ 
ecutives  to  their  Toronto  office. 
They  are  Douglas  L.  Breithaupt, 
formerly  with  General  Foods,  Ltd. 
and  Spitzer  -  Mills  Advertising 
Agency;  E.  M.  (Hubie)  Sinclair, 
formerly  with  Lever  Bros.,  Ltd., 
account  executives,  and  Marie 
Fromow,  former  general  manager 
of  Harriet  Hubbard  Ayer  of  Ca¬ 
nada,  marketing  and  research  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

•  William  B.  Dixey  III  has  been 
appointed  account  executive  on 
the  staff  of  Wilson,  Haight,  Welch 
and  Grover  of  New  York  and 
Hartford. 

AANR  N.  Y.' Chapter 
EHects  Benziger 

The  New  York  Chapter  of  the 
.American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives  got  a  new 
president  last  week.  He  is  Peter 
Benziger,  head  of  Ridder-Johns, 
succeeding  J.  Rufus  Doig  of 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee. 

Other  officers  elected  were:  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Johnson,  Small,  Brewer  & 
Kent,  vicepresident;  Stephen  W. 
Hamlyn,  Katz  Agency,  secretary, 
and  John  J.  Rahill,  Texas  Daily 
Press  League,  reelected  treasurer. 

Directors  named  were:  James 
L.  Ferguson,  Sawyer,  Ferguson  & 
Walker,  and  Jack  F.  Kent,  Ward- 
Griffith. 


Chicago 

For  the  8th  consecutive  year, 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  has  had  a 
record  expenditure  in  newspaper 
advertising,  with  the  1953  invest¬ 
ment  totaling  $36,340,500,  it  was 
announced  here  by  Edward  Gude- 
man.  Sears’  retail  merchandising 
vicepresident. 

The  ’53  newspaper  expenditure 
topped  1952’s  previous  high  of 
$34,009,500  by  6.4  per  cent. 
Sears’  total  retail  budget  of  $44,- 
658,000  set  a  record  and  exceeded 
the  1952  figure  by  6.3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Gudeman  told  E&P  the 
newspaper  dollar  expenditure  last 
year  represented  81.4  per  cent  of 
Sears’  total  retail  media  budget. 
Sears’  newspaper  ad  dollars  were 
spent  among  1,020  daily  and 
weekly  papers,  located  in  every 
state,  compared  with  1,047  news¬ 
papers  the  previous  year. 

Total  newspaper  linage  in  ’53 
amounted  to  251,646,500  lines, 
representing  a  1.5  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  over  ’52’s  figure  of  247,- 
063,300  lines. 

Other  media  which  shared  in 
the  $8,318,000  expenditure  last 
year  were  local  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion,  circulars  and  miscellaneous 
media. 

Sears’  1953  retail  and  mail  order 
net  sales  volume  amounted  to  $2,- 
981,925,186,  a  record  high.  While 
Sears  does  not  break  down  its 
sales  figures,  as  between  retail  and 
mail  order,  it  is  understood  that 
Sears’  retail  sales  amounted  to 
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over  70  per  cent  of  total  sales. 

During  the  year,  the  company 
added  10  new  retail  stores,  bring¬ 
ing  the  total  to  694. 

■ 

Penn  State  Sets  Up 
Ad  Scholarship 

A  scholarship  program  desip- 
ed  to  increase  the  number  of 
trained  advertising  personnel  for 
Pennsylvania  newspapers  has  been 
initiated  by  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  Advertising  Se¬ 
quence,  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Pennsylvania  State  Univer¬ 
sity. 

According  to  Ernest  T.  Giles, 
vicepresident  of  Ketchum,  Mac¬ 
Leod  &  Grove,  Inc.,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee,  individual 
members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
are  being  asked  to  contribute  from 
$25  to  $100  annually,  for  four 
years,  to  provide  a  number  of 
freshman  scholarships.  Competi¬ 
tive  examinations,  announced  to 
all  Pennsylvania  high  schools,  will 
determine  the  award  winners. 

Serving  with  Mr.  Giles  on  the 
Committee  are  George  G.  Steele, 
advertising  director,  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Bulletin,  Lindsey  E 
Bierer,  advertising  director.  Union- 
town  Newspapers,  Inc.;  Charles  H- 
Eyles,  president,  Richard  A.  Foley 
Advertising  Agency,  Philadelphia 
and  Robert  1.  McCracken,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  the  Norristown 
Times  Herald. 
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Philadelphia,  known  for  its  Art  Museum,  the  Devon  Horse 
Show,  the  Playhouse  in  the  Park,  is  today  making  the  head¬ 
lines  with  dynamic  growth  in  industry,  business  and  science 
and  medicine. 

The  new  Lankenau  Hospital  (above)  typifies  Philadelphia’s 
modern  medical  facilities.  Since  1945,  more  than  fifty 
million  dollars  have  been  invested  in  capital  improvements 
by  hospitals  throughout  Greater  Philadelphia.  More  than 
50  hospitals  have  been  enlarged  and  improved  to  care  for 
the  swell  of  population  caused  by  new  industries,  new  oppor¬ 
tunities,  new  jobs,  new  homes. 

Philadelphians  themselves  are  home  lovers,  family  folks. 
They’re  constant,  consistent.  They'll  buy  your  product  again 
and  again,  once  convinced  of  its  merit. 

The  Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin  serves  this  growing 
market,  reflecting  the  character,  needs  and  interests  of  the 
busy,  prosperous  people  of  the  entire  region. 

The  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia’s  favorite  newspaper— Philadel¬ 
phians  buy  it,  read  it,  trust  it  and  respond  to  its  advertising. 

The  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia. 

“This  is  Greater  Philadelphia,”  a  6i-page  brochure  about  the  Greater 
Philadelphia  market — its  people  and  its  induetrial  growth — is  now  available. 
Please  use  your  business  letterhead  in  requesting  your  free  copy. 
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Philadelphia  nearly  everybody 
reads  The  Bulletin 


Advertising  OiHees:  Phitadsiphia,  Fi'lbart  and  Junipar  St*.;  Naw  York, 
28S  Madison  Ava.;  Chicago,  S20  N.  Michigan  Ava.  Kepresentatlves;  Sawyar 
Farguson  Walkar  Company  In  Datrolt  •  Atlanta  •  LosAngalat  *  San  Francisco 


This  is  Philadelphia 


•  Large-space  ads  (via  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc.)  in  high  cir¬ 
culation  newspapers  in  six  markets 
will  again  spearhead  the  joint  pro¬ 
motion  for  the  Norwegian  Can- 
ners  Association  (sardines)  and 
the  National  Biscuit  Company 
(Ritz  crackers).  Success  attained 
by  a  related  item  promotion  dur¬ 
ing  the  Lenten  season  is  reason 
behind  the  repeat. 

•  American  Woolen  Co.  has 
released  a  page  institutional  ad 
(via  Weiss  &  Geller)  under  the 
head,  “With  Confidence  in  the 
Future.”  Copy  is  a  signed  state¬ 
ment  by  Joseph  B.  Ely,  president, 
and  coincides  with  reopening  of 
mills  in  four  New  England  states. 
Schedule  includes  newspapers  in 
major  cities,  textile  and  clothing 
publications  and  newspapers  in 
areas  where  mills  were  reopened. 

•  Seagram-Distillers  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  latest  moderation  message, 
published  immediately  preceding 
Father’s  Day,  June  20,  appeared 
in  127  newspapers  (via  Warwick 
&  Legler,  Inc.)  in  99  markets 
throughout  the  U.  S.  this  week. 

•  Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Company 
of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  have  re¬ 
leased  orders  (via  Abbott  Kim¬ 
ball  Co.,  Inc.)  to  86  newspapers, 
16  farm  papers  and  seven  trade 
papers,  to  run  through  the  can¬ 
ning  season.  This  covers  their 
fruit  jars  and  closures  and  stresses 
the  use  of  these  items  for  freezing 
as  well  as  canning.  Schedule  starts 
first  in  the  South  and  moves  North. 

•  A  special  Arnold  Constable 
promotion  for  “Seabreeze  Fash¬ 
ions,”  inspired  by  the  golden  color 
of  Seagram’s  Ancient  Bottle  Gold¬ 
en  Gin  ’n  Tonic  drink,  Seabreeze, 
was  launched  last  week  with  Ar¬ 
nold  Constable  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  scheduled  to  continue  in 
most  newspapers  throughout  June. 

•  The  H.  W.  Gossard  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  will  launch  one  of  its  heaviest 
advertising  campaigns,  including 
newspapers,  this  Fall  (via  Weiss  & 
Geller,  Chicago).  The  four-month 
program  will  include  27  newspa¬ 
pers  with  a  back-to-school  mes¬ 
sage  in  Sunday  roto  sections  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  August,  along 
with  national  magazine  ads.  The 
newspaper  program  will  continue 
through  September  and  October. 


paigns  in  selected  metropolitan 
markets. 


Other  Campcrigns  ..  . 

•>»*  •  Newspapers  in  18  cities  are 

•  being  used  by  Columbia  Pictures 

m  IX  to  herald  the  pre-release  of  the 

^  Technicolor  film.  The  Caine  Mu- 

.  I  ,  -T-i.  •  .  premiere  in  New 

ing  to  Jack  Thomas,  advertising  York  June  24.  Cities  in  which 
manager.  extensive  advertising  will  be  done 

A  series  of  three  full-color  ads  in  virtually  all  newspapers,  repre¬ 
in  54  nation-wide  Sunday  supple-  sent  the  richest  boxoffice  territory 
ments  has  been  planned  for  Fall  in  the  U.  S.  They  include  Los 
insertion  in  This  Week  which  ap-  Angeles,  Washington,  Chicago, 
pears  in  33  major  metropolitan  Baltimore,  Boston,  Detroit,  St. 
markets,  the  First  Three  Markets  Louis,  Cleveland,  Philadelphia, 
Group  and  a  selection  of  impor-  San  Francisco,  Atlanta,  Dallas 
tant  independent  newspapers.  For-  and  Seattle.  National  magazines, 
mat  of  the  series  will  follow  fan  magazines  will  also  be  used. 
Sloane’s  successful  Spring  cam-  •  Three-quarter-page  ads  are 
paign  and  feature  local  dealer  being  used  weekly  during  June, 
listings.  July  and  August  in  the  New  York 

The  broad  newspaper  coverage  Daily  News  by  Christopher  Co¬ 
will  be  supplemented  with  individ-  lumbus  Rum  &  Tonic  (via  Dowd, 
ual  radio-TV  spot  saturation  cam-  Redfield  &  Johnstone). 


Key-city  newspaper  advertising, 
featuring  Crosley’s  new  Super  V 
21  Plus  TV  receiver,  will  appear 
in  170  cities,  from  June  28  to 
July  3  using  ROP  color  where- 
ever  possible  for  greater  impact. 

National  radio-TV  programs 
and  trade  publications  will  also  be 
used. 


^ss  Miami 


Florida's  Billion  dollar 
Gold  Coast  Booms 
All  Year  'round 


/  A  Million  Summer  Tourists  are  boost: 
/  way  over  the  best  pr&war  winter! 

A  Million  year-round  Residents  are  bus 
in  the  nation’s  second  fastest-growing  arc 

Hundreds  of  Millions  in  retail  sales  are 
being  chalked  up  by  year  round  advertisers 
in  this  billion  dollar  market. 

Don’t  miss  it!  Schedule  The  Miami  Herald  and 
sell  the  entire  Gold 
Coast  one 
low 


ACB  makes  it  eas¬ 
ier  for  an  agency  and 
advertiser  to  check 
and  pay  for  newspa¬ 
per  advertising. 


SB&F  man  today. 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Publifhar  OoaO»^'^ 
$TORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  Nationol  Reps.  Affilioted  Stafioni  —  WQAM,  WQAM-FM 


THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE 
USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 

Serrice  Offices  I  •  RW  TOiii  •  ciiwtl 


The  Miami  Herald  A  LOIS E  sells  the  Greater  Miami  Market, 


ADViRTISmC 
CNiCKINB  BUREAU,  INC. 
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Rochester 
doing  well, 
thank  you. 


R  Department  store  sales  gain.  From  January 
1  to  May  22,  1954  department  store  sales  in 
Rochester  were  3%  ahead  of  the  same  period 
in  1953  .  .  .  the  only  major  city  in  the  New 
York  Federal  Reserve  District  to  show  a  gain. 

Federal  Reserve  Reek  report  May  28. 

BOver  100,000  family  units  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  alone  have  discriminatory  purchas¬ 
ing  power  with  incomes  of  over  $4,000. 

_  Soles  Moeogement  Estimofe 

Rochester  industries  at  present  employ  5,000 


more  than  a  year  ago. 
demand  are  in  balance. 


Labor  supply  and 


Rochester  is  one  of  the  most  stable  cities  in 
the  nation. 


AND  ALMOST  EVERYBODY  IN  THE  ROCHESTER  AREA  READS 


ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION  Bmtftrml 


GAJNNETT  NEWSPAPERS 


Represented  Natiowdly  by  J.  P.  McKinney  and  Son,  Inc.,  Nete  York  e  Chicago  •  Son  Francisco 
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Why  some 
newspapers 
are  more 
successful 
than  others 

A  newspaper  is  a  complicated  thing.  It  takes 
a  skillful  and  creative  team  to  produce  it  —  a 
team  of  editorial,  mechanical  and  business  experts. 
The  newspaper  which  builds  a  better  team  of  pro¬ 
ducers  —  and  which  enjoys  more  enlightened  man¬ 
agement  —  has  the  combination  needed  to  achieve 
success.  The  theory  is  simple  enough.  Putting  it 
into  practice  is  somewhat  more  difficult. 

-f-  +  -♦- 

The  man  in  the  picture  is  one  of  the  important , 
reasons  why  the  Los  Angeles  Times  has  achieved 
and  maintained  its  position  as  the  leading  news¬ 
paper  in  western  America. 

He  represents  the  typical  Times-Mirror 
employee  —  the  average  in  age  and  length  of 
service  among  the  2700  regular  employees  of  The 
Times,  The  Mirror  and  Times-Mirror  Press. 

Our  typical  employee  is  38  years  old.  He  has 
worked  at  Times-Mirror  for  a  little  more  than 
8  years.  His  wage  scale  is  higher  than  that  paid 
for  similar  work  elsewhere. 

Tucked  into  his  desk  at  home  are  a  number  of 


documents  which  add  greatly  to  his  sense  of 
security,  and  which  help  to  explain  why  the  Times- 
Mirror  Company  has  the  lowest  employee  turn¬ 
over  in  the  industry. 

His  life  insurance  policy  carries  a  face  value 
of  S~,000  and  contains  double-indemnity  and  dis¬ 
ability  provisions. 

A  family  health  insurance  policy  covers  the 
employee,  his  wife  and  children,  guaranteeing 
weekly  disability  pay  to  him  and  furnishing 
family  protection  against  many  of  the  costs  of 
diagnosis,  hospitalization,  surgery  and  doctor  bills. 

The  cost  of  both  life  and  health  programs  is 
borne,  largely,  by  the  Times-Mirror  Company. 

In  the  envelope  labeled  "Retirement,”  our 
typical  employee  stores  the  plans  for  his  future. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Times-Mirror  retirement 
plan,  he  will  receive  S200  per  month  —  over  and 
above  and  distinct  from  his  Social  Security  benefits 
—  after  retirement  at  65.  The  cost  of  a  compar¬ 
able  plan,  if  he  were  to  buy  it  outside  his  company, 
has  been  estimated  at  $20,607.19.  Actually, 
because  his  is  a  group  plan  and  because  the  c©m- 
pany  pays  more  than  half  the  cost,  the  employee 
pays  about  one-third  of  that  amount,  spread  out 
in  easy  payroll  deductions  over  the  years. 

Standing  to  the  average  employee’s  credit  is 
the  sum  of  $933,  his  share  of  the  profits  of  his 
company,  allocated  to  him  under  the  Times-Mirror 
profit-sharing  plan. 

The  average  employee  also  enjoys  a  3-week 
paid  vacation,  8  holidays  per  year  with  pay,  a 
modern  cafeteria,  low-cost  parking  in  a  company- 
owned  garage,  recreation  rooms,  a  credit  union  and 
many  other  company-wide  benefits  and  services. 

But  most  of  all,  the  man  who  works  for  The 
Times  feels  that  he  is  somebody;  that  his  opinions 
count;  that  his  ideas  are  wanted.  He  is  part  of 
the  team  producing  the  newspaper  that  is  first 
by  far  in  its  field  —  thanks,  to  a  large  degree,  to 
his  efforts.  Because  he  has  a  better  job,  he  does  a 
better  job  of  helping  to  produce  a  better  newspaper. 


The  Times,  which  has  served  Southern  California 

since  1881,  is  first  by  far  among  all  the  newspapers 
of  western  America  .  .  .  first  by  far  in  public  service, 
in  circulation  and  in  advertising. 

LOS  ANGELES 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 

Court  Decides  I 

Advertising  I 

Not  Lobbying  ' 

Mere  use  of  advertising  to  in¬ 
fluence  public  opinion  is  not  lob-  j 
bying  within  the  meaning  of  the 
law,  the  Supreme  Court  indicated 
last  week  in  upholding  the  validity 
of  the  Federal  Lobbying  Registra¬ 
tion  Act. 

In  a  5-to-3  decision,  the  high 
court  reversed  a  ruling  of  a  Fed¬ 
eral  District  Court  in  Washington, 

D.  C.,  that  the  statute  was  uncon¬ 
stitutional. 

Chief  Justice  Warren,  speaking 
for  the  court’s  five-member  major¬ 
ity,  held  that  the  statute  met  con¬ 
stitutional  standards  of  definiteness 
and  did  not  violate  the  “freedom 
to  speak,  publish  and  petition  the 
Government’’  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution. 

He  further  noted  that  the  lob¬ 
bying  regulated  by  the  act  should 
be  construed  as  “lobbying  in  its 
commonly  accepted  sense — to  di¬ 
rect  communication  with  members 
of  Congress  on  pending  or  proposed 
federal  legislation.” 

Justice  Jackson,  however,  dub¬ 
bed  that  statute  “mischievously 
vague.”  Justice  Douglas,  with  con¬ 
currence  of  Justice  Black,  asserted 
that  “people  who  have  done  no 


more  than  exercise  their  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  of  speech,  assembly 
and  press”  could  be  easily  ensnared 
by  the  interpretation  given  the  law 
by  the  majority. 

■ 

Week-End  Magazine 
Sets  Linage  Record 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 

The  Bergen  Evening  Record’s 
Week  -  End  Magazine,  a  tabloid- 
size  supplement  published  every 
Saturday,  broke  size  and  advertis¬ 
ing  linage  records  June  5  with  its 
second  annual  Outdoor  Living 
section. 

The  Magazine,  now  18  months 
old,  contained  40  pages  of  editor¬ 
ial  matter  on  this  new  trend  in 
American  living  plus  more  than 
900  inches  of  display  advertising. 

It  was  produced  by  Carl  F. 
Roff,  Week-end  Magazine  editor. 

Last  year’s  Outdoor  Living  sec¬ 
tion  had  36  pages  and  about  600 
inches  of  display. 

■ 

Special  Issue  Printed 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

The  Asheville  Citizen-Times, 
in  its  annual  Rhododendron  is¬ 
sue,  printed  four  12-page  sections 
with  a  two-color  front  and  car¬ 
ried  74,172  lines  of  advertising. 
An  additional  5,000  copies  of  the 
paper  were  published  June  6  and 
mailed  in  a  special  envelope  to 
points  throughout  the  country. 


DOUBLE  TRUCK,  four-color  real 
estate  ad  run  in  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  and  Evening  Trib¬ 
une  sold  187  homes  within  eight 
days.  Result-producing  copy  is 
studied  by  Ken  Flood  (center),  ad 
director  for  both  newspapers,  and 
Gerald  F.  Champ  (left)  and  Jerry 

Slocum,  producer  and  artist. 

Say  It  with  Flowers 

Ad  salesmen  in  the  display  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
News  Tribune  did  such  an  out¬ 
standing  job  on  a  recent  Tacoma 
Home  Show  Section  that  the 
Home  Show  Committee  presented 
them  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers. 
Recipients  were:  Hary  Lynch, 
ad  director,  Mike  Guyaz,  Wally 
Ramsdell,  Vergil  Langdon,  Carl 
Dickey.  Burr  Monrad,  Gene  Rinna, 
Cliff  Fillinger,  John  Sullivan  and 
Gordon  Bostwick.  \ 


Greater  Distribution 
Research  Is  Urged 

Efficiency  of  distribution  must 
match  efficiency  of  manufacture  if 
American  industry  is  to  sell  at  a 
profit  all  it  can  make,  Richad 
Manville,  president  of  Richard 
Manville  Research,  last  week  told 
the  sales  Executives  Club. 

“Today,  eight  times  more  r^ 
search  dollars  are  being  spent  to 
improve  manufacturing,”  Mr. 
Manville  said,  “as  there  is  beini 
spent  to  improve  distribution. 
This,  despite  the  fact  that  distri¬ 
bution  costs,  by  and  large,  take  a 
greater  part  of  the  consumer  dol¬ 
lar  than  production  costs. 

“This  country  today,  on  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  present  standards  of  living, 
can  make  all  it  consumes;  it  has 
not  yet  learned  how  to  sell.  .  .  . 

“It  is  high  time  that  we  applied 
some  of  the  principles  of  Automa¬ 
tion  to  increasing  the  effectiveness 
of  our  distribution  instead  of 
thinking  only  of  increasing  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  our  manufacturing. 

“It  is  high  time  that  manufac¬ 
turers  set  up  within  their  o»i 
trade  associations  a  committee  to 
study  the  reduction  of  distribution 
costs  in  order  to  pass  along  this 
know-how  to  members.” 

Distribution  cost  research,  he 
continued,  can  lead  the  way  to 
increased  net  profits  which  can  no 
longer  be  “left  by  default  to 
chance  or  hunches  while  profits 
drain  away  daily.” 
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Haxlefon  aicludad  from  Scranfon- 
Wilkes-Barre. 


Scranfon  and  Wilkes-Barre  are  two  markets  in 
one.  The  area  is  exactly  the  same  today  as  it 
always  has  been — Lackawanna  and  Luzerne  coun¬ 
ties,  excluding  Hazleton. 

These  two  markets  are  so  closely  allied  and 
fused  into  one  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  traveler 
to  tell  when  he  passed  from  one  to  the  other. 

This  is  likewise  true  in  the  distribution  of  mer¬ 
chandise  as  all  sales  organizations  familiar  with  the 
territory  will  testify. 


Scranton 


lllL-Gm&uccL 


AWARD  CITY 


850  completed  and  occupied  housing  units. 
4000  additional  school  enrollments. 

Bank  deposits  increased  by  15,742,607. 

Bank  clearings  increased  by  $34,389,41 3. 

9000  new  jobs  in  nine  new  industries  and  ex¬ 
panded  plants. 

Total  employed  in  the  city  of  Scranton  46,000. 


Wift  tots 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper — PR  ROUNDUP 

Former  Beacon  Journal 
PM  Opens  PR  Service 


Formation  of  Robert  T.  Hol¬ 
lister  &  Company,  Akron,  Ohio, 
a  new  counseling  service  in 
public  relations,  advertising  and 
sales  promotion,  was  announced 
this  week  by  Bob  Hollister,  former 
promotion  manager  and  public 
service  editor  of  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  and  more  recently  PR 
manager  of  the  Dayton  Rubber 
Co. 

The  38-year-old  executive  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  Beacon  Journal 
for  nearly  eight  years.  He  was 
the  daily’s  first  editorial  promotion 
manager  and  directed  such  annual 
events  as  the  Soap  Box  Derby, 
Spelling  Bee,  radio  Quizdown  se¬ 
ries  and  other  public  service  fea¬ 
tures.  He  also  served  on  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Control  and 
Rules  Committee  of  the  Chevro¬ 


let-sponsored  All-American  Soap 
Box  Derby  held  annually  in 
Akron. 

Mr.  Hollister  resigned  his  news¬ 
paper  post  last  fall  (E&P,  Oct.  17, 
’53,  page  54)  to  accept  the  Day- 
ton  Rubber  Co.  position  where  he 
handled  all  national  publicity  and 
public  relations. 

In  his  new  firm,  which  he  heads 
as  president,  assisted  by  his  wife 
as  secretary-treasurer,  the  former 
newspaperman  is  serving  various 
industrial  accounts,  financial  insti¬ 
tutions  and  trade  organizations. 

PR  Committee  of  NADA 
Offers  Papers  Ad  Series 

Intensive  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  emphasizing  “Make  Cour¬ 
tesy  Your  Code  of  the  Road”  has 


A  BALANCED  NEWSPAPER  IS  A  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


WELL 

BALANCED 


N  EWS  and  ADVE  RTISI NG 

make  a  most  readable  Newspaper 

SELL  THE  NEWS  READERS  AND 
YOU  SELL  THE  WHOLE  BUFFALO 
MARKET  OF  OVER  1,400,000  PEOPLE 

Buffalo  Evening  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  ond  fublithof 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Nofiooot  Kopreseototbros 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


been  launched  by  the  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  of  the  National 
•Automobile  Dealers  Association. 

In  a  communication  to  editors 
of  every  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  the  U.  S.,  Frederick  J. 
Bell,  NAD.\  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  stated:  “Courtesy  can  save 
lives.  Consideration  of  the  rights 
and  welfare  of  others  can  actually 
reduce  motor  vehicle  accidents.” 

To  bring  this  message  to  every 
motorist,  NADA’s  PR  Committee, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Inter-In¬ 
dustry  Highway  Safety  Committee 
and  the  Automotive  Safety  Found¬ 
ation,  has  produced  a  series  of  one- 
column  newspaper  ads  (see  cut). 

Prepared  by  one  of  the  top 
newspaper  cartoonists,  the  ads 
pick  up  six  major  causes  of  acci¬ 
dents,  and  emphasize  courtesy  and 
keeping  cars  in  safe  driving  con¬ 
dition  at  all  times  as  of  major  im¬ 
portance  in  eliminating  automo¬ 
bile  accidents. 

Mats  of  the  editorial  cartoons 
are  being  made  available  to  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  by  NADA. 

Ex-Newsman  Meehan  Now 
PR  Director  at  Geyer  Agency 

Joseph  C.  Meehan,  at  one  time 
advertising  news  editor  of  the 
New  York  World  Telegram  & 
Sun  and  before  that  a  member  of 
the  national  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  newspaper,  this  week 
was  named  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  department  at  Geyer  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Inc.,  New  York. 

The  department  serves  all  Gey¬ 
er  public  relations  clients. 

A  public  relations  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  the  agency  for  more 
than  nine  years,  Mr.  Meehan  be¬ 
gan  his  career  in  advertising  with 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born,  Inc.,  where  he  was  assistant 
account  executive. 

Cose  Named  PR  Supervisor; 
Former  Newsman  Appointed 

Former  editorial  staff  member 
of  Detroit  and  Indianapolis  news¬ 
papers  William  K.  Case,  who 
more  recently  has  been  editor  of 
Burroughs  Corporation’s  market¬ 
ing  and  employe  publications,  has 
been  appointed  supervisor  of  pub¬ 
licity. 

According  to  William  A.  Dur- 


TESTED 

TIPs 

Get  the  Job 
You  Want  by 
Advertising  in 
Editor  &  Publisher's 
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bSHARE  THE  ROAD  BY  DRIVIW 
,  IN  THE  PROPER  LANE  .... 

and  keep  your  car  in  safe-driving 
condition  at  all  times! 

One  of  Six  Major  Causes. 


bin,  Burrough’s  director  of  PR. 
Mr.  Case  has  been  replaced  as 
editor  of  the  firm’s  publications  by 
Edmund  F.  Fintak,  formerly  of 
the  Wyandotte  News  Herald.  Mr 
Fintak  also  has  been  publisher  of 
a  weekly  at  Leipsic,  Ohio. 

Johansen  to  Spark 
PR  at  AC  Spark  Plug 

Joseph  A.  Anderson,  general 
manager  of  the  AC  Spark  Plug 
Division  of  General  Motors,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  appointment  of 
Robert  S.  Johanson  as  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  for  the  division. 

Mr.  Johanson  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  public  relations  staff  of 
General  Motors  in  Detroit.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  the  late  Mr.  M.  W.  Gottbelf. 

Before  joining  GM  in  1953,  Mr. 
Johanson  had  been  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  department  of  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  in  1939,  Mr.  Johanson 
.  began  his  newspaper  career  in  1937 
with  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal. 

I  Madison,  Wis.  He  later  joined  the 
I  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Unim 
and  then  the  Associated  Press  as 
night  editor  of  the  Buffalo  bureau. 

He  returned  to  the  AP  as  legis¬ 
lative  correspondent  in  the  Albany. 
N.  Y.,  bureau  after  World  War  11. 
■ 

Decatur  Days  Issue 

The  Decatur  (Ala.)  Daily  re¬ 
cently  published  a  46-page  issue 
in  connection  with  the  first  an¬ 
nual  Decatur  Days,  an  event 
sponsored  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Decatur  Chamber  of  Commerce- 
The  issue  carried  5,054  inches  of 
local  display;  330  inches  of  classi¬ 
fied.  Total  advertising  count  was 
70.8  per  cent. 
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p  NEW  BEDFORD'S 

''Industrial  Revolution 


Chapter  3 


O  Revere  Copper  &  Brass,  Inc.  of  Nev/  Bedford 
is  a  direct  descendant  of  the  original  copper  mill  at  Canton,  Mass.,  founded  in  1801  by 
Paul  Revere,  whose  midnight  ride  heralded  the  start  of  the  American  Revolution.  O  The  pioneer  enterprise 
cast  bronze  howitzers  for  the  army,  rolled  sheathing  for  the  U.  S.  Frigate  CONSTITUTION,  made  boiler  plates 
for  Fulton’s  early  steamships,  and  cast  church  bells  for  New  England  steeples.  O  Moving  to  New  Bedford  in  1928, 

Revere’s  thoroughly  modernized  plant  today  produces  copper  and  brass  strips,  sheets,  plates,  rods,  and  textile 
printing  rollers.  •  Recently  Revere  has  turned  out  large  quantities  of  ammunition  brass  and  condenser  plates  for 

Navy  ships  including  the  nuclear  submarine  NAUTILUS  launched  in  January.  #  In  1953,  Revere’s  over  seven  hundred 
employees  received  more  than  three  million  dollars  in  wages.  •  Revere’s  progress  is  another  chapter  of  the  "Industrial 
Revolution’’  by  which  New  Bedford  has  been  transformed  in  the  past  20  years  from  a  "textile  city’’  into  a  great 
diversified  manufacturing  center  (New  Bedford  still  retains  the  best  and  strongest  of  its  textile  mills). 

Why  New  Bedford  Attracts  New  Industries! 

•  Because  of  its  strategic  location,  having  water,  rail,  bus,  and  excellent  air 
transportation.  •  Because  of  the  availability  of  an  adequate  supply  of  skilled  and  dependable 
workers.  •  Because  it  has  fine  public,  private,  and  parochial  schools  and  fine  churches  of  every 
faith.  •  Because  of  its  accessibility  to  many  beautiful  beaches  which  make  for  summer-long 
health  and  happiness  for  worker  and  employer  alike. 


Blanketing  the  New  Bedford  Area  — 4th  Market  of  Massachusetts! 


imes 


EVENING  58,968  •  SUNDAY  50,272 


Daily  Average  Net  Paid  for  Year  1953 
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Breakfast  Briefs 

Fewer  pedestrians  were  killed  j 
last  year  than  in  any  other  since 
records  have  been  kept.  One  pos¬ 
sible  explanation  is  that  the  supply 
has  about  run  out. 

*  *  * 

The  use  of  cigarettes  has  dropped 
4Vi%  this  year,  but  the  public  has 
not  thus  far  deprived  itself  to  any 
great  extent  of  the  pleasure  of 
inhaling  Diesel  fumes. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


RALEIGH,  North  Carolina... 

First  City  in  North  Carolina  In  Per 
Family  Income  lor  the  6th  STRAIGHT 
YEAR  .  .  . 

$6,537 

(Copr.  1954  SM  Survey  of  Buying 
Power,  further  reproduction  not  licensed) 


News  and  Observer 

MORNING  &  SUNDAY 
Raleic^h,  North  Carolina 


118,799  Morning 
128,305  Sunday 

(ABC  Publisher's  Statement.  3/31, '54) 


Per  Capita  Income 
3 1  %  Above  the 
National  Average 


ROCKFORD 

At  the  Top  in  Illinois 


ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR 

fiorkforb  firgifrfrr'Rrpublir 

Rockford,  Illinois 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper — ^RETAIL  SURVEY 

Discount  Houses  Dubbed 
Threat  To  Advertising 


Discount  houses  are  creating  a 
threat  to  local-level  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  according  to  Jack  As- 
thalter,  merchandise  manager, 
Sheaffer  Pen  Company. 

Mr.  Asthalter,  who  only  last 
month  announced  Sheaffer’s  war  on 
discount  houses  (E&P,  May  29, 
page  16),  told  retailers  attending 
the  pen  company’s  Spring  merchan¬ 
dising  clinic  last  week  at  Fort  Ma¬ 
dison,  Iowa,  that  “Discounters, 
most  of  whom  don’t  advertise,  are 
trading  on  brand  promotion  of 
legitimate  merchants,  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  advertising  media.’’  Main 
Street  merchants,  responsible  for 
60  per  cent  of  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  expenditure  in  1953,  are 
growing  weary  of  serving  as  “show 
cases  and  ad  agencies’’  for  the 
bootleg  retailer  around  the  cor¬ 
ner,  Mr.  Asthalter  said.  Already 
some  of  them  are  cutting  down 
their  advertising  of  national  brand 
products  available  to  discounters. 

‘The  annual  sales  volume  of  dis¬ 
counters,  most  of  whom  are  adver¬ 
tising  parasites,  are  likely  to  top 
$10  billion  this  year,’’  he  said. 
“Very  little  of  that  will  be  put  into 
advertising  and  promotion  by  the 
price  cutters  who  grow  fat  on  the 
promotion  done  by  conventional 
retailers.’’ 

Legitimate  retailers  can  use  local 
advertising  to  protect  themselves 
against  discounters,  Mr.  Asthalter 
told  the  Sheaffer  dealers. 

“By  stressing  service  and  reli¬ 
ability  in  their  advertising,  retail¬ 
ers  can  emphasize  what  they  offer 
and  the  discounters  don’t,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “Perhaps  the  most  effective 
means  of  using  advertising  in  the 
tough  competition  with  bootleg 
merchants  is  promotion  of  national 
brand  products  not  available  to 
discounters.” 

The  pen  company  executive 
pointed  out  that  in  the  past  year 
many  national  brand  manufactur¬ 
ers,  including  Sheaffer,  have  under¬ 
taken  nation-wide  campaigns  to 
prevent  illegal  cut-price  sales  of 
their  products.  By  promoting  the 
products  of  such  companies,  the 
merchant  can  be  sure  he’s  not  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  benefit  of  his  un¬ 
der-the-counter  competition  down 
the  street,  he  said. 

Newspapers  Calleci  Answer 
To  Sewing  Machine  Sales 

Necchi  sewing  machine  dealers 
last  week  were  urged  to  step  up 
their  newspaper  advertising  to  en¬ 
courage  women  to  replace  their 
old  machines  with  new  models,  by 
Leon  Jolson,  president,  Necchi 
Sewing  Machine  Sales  Corp. 

“It  can’t  be  done  by  faith,  hope 
and  charity,”  he  emphasized.  “In¬ 
creased  advertising  space  in  news¬ 


paper  sections  where  sewing  and 
home  appliance  appeal  is  best  suit¬ 
ed,  is  the  answer.” 

Mr.  Jolson  noted  that  Necchi 
has  budgeted  more  than  $2,000,000 
for  advertising  this  year  to  pro¬ 
mote  not  only  Necchi  cabinet  ma¬ 
chines,  but  also  the  Swiss  Elna 
portable. 

■ 

Metro  Issues  Mats  on 
Tobacco  Supplement 

Another  in  a  series  of  special- 
purpose  advertising  mat  supple¬ 
ments  issued  by  Metro  Newspaper 
Service,  New  York,  as  additional 
linage  building  helps  for  subscrib¬ 
ers,  is  announced  by  William 
Schak,  General  Manager. 

The  latest  is  a  two-page  To¬ 
bacco  supplement  featuring  illus¬ 
trations  covering  institutional  and 
trade  requirements  of  newspapers 
legated  in  areas  where  tobacco  is 
a  major  agricultural  prtxluct. 

Mats  of  illustrations  will  be 
sent  with  the  compliments  of 
Metro  to  subscribers  who  request 
them. 

■ 

Flexees  Goes  National 
In  Local  Newspapers 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
Flexees,  Inc.,  will  spend  money  on 
a  national  basis  in  local  newspapers 
in  key  markets  promoting  swim¬ 
wear  during  the  month  of  July,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Seymour  Lipton,  sales 
manager. 

Speaking  last  week  before  the 
Merchandising  Executives  Club  in 
New  York,  Mr.  Lipton  and  Richard 
Bracken,  New  York  passenger 
agent  for  Eastern  Air  Lines,  were 
featured  speakers  on  a  program  de¬ 
voted  to  showing  how  merchandis¬ 
ing  can  stop  the  Summer  slump. 

Mr.  Bracken  described  Eastern’s 
success  in  transforming  its  Sum¬ 
mer  slump  into  a  boom  (E&P, 
Nov.  24,  ’51,  page  16). 

■ 

FTC,  FDCA  Agree 
To  Separate  Coses 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Because  their  enforcement  ac¬ 
tivities  are  so  closely  related  as  to 
cause  frequent  duplication,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Food-Drug-Cosmetic  Admin¬ 
istration  have  reached  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  handling  of  cases  involv¬ 
ing  false  advertising  or  false  la¬ 
beling. 

In  the  interest  of  avoiding  pro¬ 
ceedings  by  two  agencies  based  on 
the  same  facts,  FTC  will  assume 
primary  responsibility  when  the 
complaint  goes  essentially  to  ad¬ 
vertising  matter;  the  FDCA  will 
act  when  false  or  insufficient  la¬ 
beling  is  the  principal  complaint. 


Retailers  Plan 
Heavy  Summer 
Promotions 

Nearly  half  of  112  key  retailers 
queried  in  a  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  survey  of  54  major  mar¬ 
kets  anticipate  sales  volume  in¬ 
creases  this  Summer  averaging  five 
to  10  per  cent  above  the  same 
period  in  1953,  while  another  36 
per  cent  expect  at  least  to  meet 
last  Summer’s  sales  levels. 

Nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  checked  will  either  increase 
or  maintain  their  Summer  adver¬ 
tising  budgets  this  year.  More  than 
25  per  cent  of  the  retailers  report¬ 
ing  plan  to  expand  their  advertis¬ 
ing  outlays  by  some  10  per  cent 
for  the  months  of  June,  July  and 
August,  compared  with  last  year’s 
expenditures  for  this  same  three- 
month  period.  Daily  newspapers 
were  tagged — unanimously — by  the 
retailers  as  the  medium  of  first 
choice,  in  which  they  will  invest 
from  85-100  per  cent  of  their 
Summer  advertising  budgets. 

Commenting  on  their  plans  for 
this  Summer,  the  majority  of  re¬ 
tailers  in  the  survey  were  emphatic 
about  one  point:  with  keener  com¬ 
petition  for  consumer  dollars  in  to¬ 
day’s  market,  more  aggressive  pro¬ 
motion  and  harder-hitting  mer¬ 
chandising  will  be  needed. 

Further  evidence  of  retailer’s 
optimistic  outlook  is  seen  in  al¬ 
most  50  per  cent  of  those  checked 
who  report  plans  to  maintaii  ’ 
stocks  heavier  and  longer  in  tra¬ 
ditionally  best-selling  items. 

Moreover,  58  per  cent  of  the 
merchants  said  they  expect  to  sus¬ 
tain  promotion  at  full  markup 
longer  into  the  Summer  months 
this  year.  While  most  indicated 
they  will  not  begin  clearances  be¬ 
fore  July  15,  a  significant  number 
of  retailers  in  various  sections  of 
the  country  said  they  would  main¬ 
tain  markups  on  Summer  goods 
until  the  first  of  August. 

The  Survey  also  shows  that 
store  executives  are  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  aware  of  the  importance 
of  more  promotional  emphasis  on 
best-selling  lines  for  Summer. 

Newspapers  this  month  arc  dis¬ 
tributing  to  their  local  retail  ac¬ 
counts  a  special  four-page  presen. 
tation  folder  prepared  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau.  Entitled  “Doldrums  or  Dol¬ 
lars?,”  the  folder  details  facts 
about  Summer  business  and  sug¬ 
gests  merchandising  and  advertis¬ 
ing  ideas  for  retailers.  At  any  given 
time  during  the  Summer,  the  fold¬ 
er  note.s,  94  per  cent  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  families  are  at  home  and 
buying.  June,  July  and  August  ac¬ 
counted  for  more  than  25  per  cent 
of  the  year’s  total  retail  volume- 
■ 

Butler  Quits  Circus 

Roland  Butler,  of  Palmetto,  Fla., 
said  this  week  he  had  resigned  as 
director  of  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  advertising  for  the  Ringliug 
Brothers  and  Barnum  &  Bailey- 
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More  Department 
Store  Linage  Than  All 
Other  San  Francisco 
Newspapers  Comhined ! 

There  are  four...  yes,  FOUR ...  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  San  Francisco.  There  are  two  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers.  There  are  eight  major 
department  stores  . . .  during  the  first  four 
months  of  1954,  The  Examiner  published 
MORE  department  store  linage  than  the 
three  other  daily  papers  and  the  other  Sun¬ 
day  paper  COMBINED. 

What  better  yardstick  is  there  of  a  news¬ 
paper's  pulling  power  than  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  choice  of  local  merchants?  AutKerify  M*dU  Records 

THE  SAH  FRAHClSCO  EXAMIHER 

First  in  news,  circulation  and  advertising. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 


In  winning  a  new  market 

DEPTH  OF 

PENETRATION 

is  most  important 


Advertisers  in  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 
are  constantly  proving  that  this  advertising  sells  goods 
and  services.  In  this  great  international  daily  newspaper, 
their  sales  message  penetrates  right  to  the  buying  impulse 
of  its  readers. 

Important,  too,  is  the  fact  that  MONITOR  readers  have 
far  better  than  average  buying  power,  especially  for  the 
worthwhile  things  in  life.  And  leading  retailers  tell  us 
that  MONITOR  readers  make  a  point  of  asking  for 
MONITOR-advertised  products. 

A  planned  program  of  MONITOR  advertising  will  be  a 
valuable  stimulus  to  your  business.  May  we  draw  up  a 
detailed  proposal  custom-made  for  your  product?  — THE 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR,  One,  Norway  Street, 
Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 

SPEAKING  OF  DEPTH  OF  PENETRATION,  HERE  IS  WHAT  ONE 
ADVERTISER  SAYS:  "W'e  have  tried  a  number  of  periodicals 
and  other  advertising  methods,  hut  we  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  best  returns  come  from  your  publication.  ” 


-  Bank  Uses  Color 

Conn.  Dailies  For  Anniveisary 

j  m  »T  1  •  t  Francisco 

JOiri  LiOtlGrV  Monthly  releases  of  newspaper 

_  ^  ,  “  color  copy  to  30  California  met- 

AQ  Suit  Action  ropolitan  dailies  are  being  used  to 

commemorate  the  50th  year  of 
Hartford,  Conn.  Bank  of  America.  The  series  will 
Judge  James  C.  Shannon  of  the  continue  until  October,  Henn 
Connecticut  State  Superior  Court  guccello,  advertising  manager,  re- 
has  given  19  Connecticut  dailies  ports. 

permission  to  appear  as  amicus  jhe  six-month  advertising  series 
curiae  (friends  of  the  court)  in  a  supplements  Bank  of  America  ad- 
suit  brought  by  the  New  Britain  vertising  which  goes  regularly  to 
(Conn.)  Herald,  to  test  legality  of  more  than  450  newspapers, 
advertising  which  might  come  un-  Coincidental  with  the  opening 
der  the  provisions  of  the  state  anti-  of  the  series,  the  Bank  was  host 

lottery  law.  to  36  eastern  and  midwestern  fi- 

Attorneys  John  F.  Downes  of  nancial  editors  on  a  comprehen- 
New  Britain,  and  Cyril  Coleman,  sive  tour  of  California  resources. 
Hartford,  who  are  representing  the  Frank  Wente,  past  president,  and 


New  Britain  afternoon  daily,  filed 
the  motion. 


a  bank  economist  accompanied 
the  writers  on  this  study,  directed 


Christian 
Science 
Monitor 

Oatty  N^^spop^r 


Listen  every  Tuesday  night  to 

"THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR  VIEWS  THE  NEWS" 
with  Erwin  D.  Canham,  Editor,  over  the  ABC  network 


The  suit,  filed  against  State’s  by  Fred  Yeates,  vicepresident  in 

Atty.  Albert  S.  Bill,  raises  an  un-  charge  of  public  relations, 

precedented  question,  which,  in 

brief,  poses  this  problem:  Can  OC  J  C!|>rlACmAn 
newspapers  publish  advertisements  “V 
of  give-away  promotions  without 

violating  the  anti-lottery  law?  xAlIGriQ  OOxa  •!> 

A  C'onnecticut  law  prohibits 

such  promotions  as  bean-guessing  1X1  lOAwCl 

games,  lotteries,  theater  “Bank  Des  Moines,  la. 

Nights”  and  any  other  advertising  The  Bureau  of  Advertising’s 
venture  involving  such  chance.  second  experimental  workshop  for 

On  several  occasions,  Connecti-  retail  advertising  salesmen  was 
cut  newspapers  have  been  warned  eonducted  here  June  7-9  in  co- 
by  enforcement  authorities  to  re-  operation  with  the  Iowa  Daily  Press 
fuse  such  advertising.  ^  .  Association. 

The  suit  filed  by  the  New  Britain  Twenty-five  newspapers  were 


fuse  such  advertising.  ^  .  Association. 

The  suit  filed  by  the  New  Britain  Twenty-five  newspapers  were 
Herald  said  that  a  New  Britain  represented,  each  bringing  two  spe- 
food  store  is  sponsoring  a  ticket  cific  account  problems  for  study 
drawing  contest  in  conjunction  and  solution  in  the  workshop  ses- 
with  anhiversary  of  its  founding,  sions. 

The  store  has  submitted  advertis-  Ed  Burgeson,  director  of  the  Su¬ 
ing  copy  to  the  Herald,  with  the  reau’s  retail  department,  headed 
latter  expressing  the  contention  up  the  workshop.  It  was  aimed 
that  it  is  ‘  ready  and  ^  willing”  to  at  counseling  space  salesmen  in 
accept  such  copy,  but  is  fearful  to  methods  of  encouraging  retaikrs 
do  so  because  of  the  possibility  of  to  set  up  planning  and  budgeting 
criminal  prosecution.  programs  in  coordination  with  their 

*  seasonal  selling  opportunities. 

Ads  in  Dailies  instructors  in  addition  to  Mr. 

Called  Be«5t  Burgeson  were  Bob  Van  Slam- 

A  L  ®  o  -  t>rouck,  assistant  retail  director, 

United  States  Savings  &  Mark  Arnold,  retail  research. 
Loan  Association  official  said  last  -yhe  first  workshop  was  held  at 


week  the  newspaper  is  the  adver¬ 
tising  medium  that  “reaches  the 
greatest  number  of  people  at  th^ 
lowest  cost.” 

The  statement  was  made  by  Al¬ 
fred  G.  Peterson,  of  Greenwich, 


Rye,  N.  Y.,  in  March  (EAP,  April 
10,  page  16). 

A  report  of  the  experimental 
meetings  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Plans  Committee  and  the  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  at 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 

Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  588  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON,  W.C.  2:  Connaught  House. 
163  4  Strand 


*  r  aI.  wt  a*  1  wt  Duicau  ui 

iv^na/.n  1  ‘^e  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu- 

Fla  le^  ^  H ‘ives  Association  convention  at 

Coronado  Beach.  Calif..  June  28- 
*1,  c  •  A  -30.  Scope,  location,  and  frequency 

.tion  I  N  V  f  of  retail  advertising  work- 

ation  League  or  New  York,  he  .  -n  ^  j  *  •  j  *1101 

said  newspapers  reach  the  local  f  <letermined  at  that 

market  and  are  a  flexible  medium. 

Direct  mail  advertising  was  sec-  .  t"  .  t 

ond  on  his  list,  Mr.  Peterson  said.  Publishes  Largest  ISSUe 
and  should  be  aimed  at  particular  The  New  York  Journal-Amen- 
groups  of  customers.  can  published  on  June  6  its  largest 

Radio  was  also  less  effective  Sunday  issue  since  April  1939, 

than  newspapers  although  re-  surpassing  even  the  thick  papers 

sponse  was  good  if  time  was  of  the  lush  post -World  War  II 

bought  near  some  established  years.  A  heavy  and  increasing 

program,  the  weather  report  or  volume  of  retail  advertising  is  said 

newscasts.  Well  placed  spots  on  to  have  sparked  the  growth  of  the 
television  were  “very  helpful.”  Sunday  Journal-American. 
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•'...made  it  possible  for  us  to  offer  our  readers 
a  truly  complete  Sunday  paper." 


Growing 
every  day  and 
Going 
to  town— 
to  home  towns 
all  over  America! 


ROBERT  J.  McCOY 

EDITOR  &  GENERAL  MANAGER 

Waterloo  Courier 


BECKLEY(W.VA.)  REGISTER 
BERMUDA  ROYAL  GAZETTE 
CASPER  (WYOMING)  STAR 
CHAMPAIGN  (ILL.)  NEWS  GAZETTE 
COLORADO  SPRINGS  (COLO.) 

FREE  PRESS 

CONCORD  (N.  C.)  TRIBUNE 
COSHOCTON  (OHIO)  TRIBUNE 
DANVILLE  (VA.)  REGISTER 
DENTON  (TEXAS)  RECORD  CHRONICLE 
GRAND  JUNCTION  (COLO.)  SENTINEL 
HURON  (S.  0.)  DAILY 
LAREDO  (TEXAS)  TIMES 
LAS  VEGAS(NEVADA)  REVIEW-JOURNAL 
LEWISTON  (MAINE)  ANDROSCOGGIN 
SUNDAY  NEWS 
LIMA  (OHIO)  NEWS 
LOWELL  (MASS.)  SUN 
LYNCHBURG  (VA.)  NEWS 
MONTROSE  (COLO.)  PRESS 
NEW  ALBANY  (IND.)  TRIBUNE 
NEW  HAVEN  (CONN.)  REGISTER 
NEWPORT  NEWS  (VA.)  PRESS 
POCATELLO  (IDAHO)  STATE  JOURNAL 
PROVO  (UTAH)  HERALD 
PUEBLO  (COLO.)  STAR-JOURNAL 
CHIEFTAIN 

RAPID  CITY  (S.  D.)  JDURNAL 
ROME  (GA.)  NEWS  TRIBUNE 
SALISBURY  (N.  C.)  POST 
TUSCALOOSA  (ALA.)  NEWS 
WENATCHEE  (WASH.)  DAILY  WORLD 
ZANESVILLE  (OHIO)  SUNDAY  TIMES 
SIGNAL 


"Our  addition  of  FAMILY 
WEEKLY  has  made  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  us  to  offer  our 
readers  a  truly  complete 
Sunday  paper.  We  reached 
our  decision  to  join  the 
list  of  FAMILY  WEEKLY  sub¬ 
scribers  after  a  thorough 
study  and  our  readers  have 
endorsed  our  decision 
with  hearty  approval," 

writes  Robert  J.  McCoy 


FAMILY  WEEKLY  salutes  the 
Centennial  of  Waterloo,  Iowa  and 
the  96-year  young  Waterloo  Courier 
and  the  278-page  Centennial  Issue, 
Sunday,  June  20,  1954. 


A  hundred  years  ago  Waterloo  was  a  far  dif¬ 
ferent  place  than  it  is  now,  even  in  name. 
For  then  it  was  called  Prairie  Rapids,  a  name 
it  quickly  outgrew  as  it  became  the  fifth 
largest  city  in  Iowa,  with  a  population  today 
of  70,000  in  a  retail  trade  area  of  317,500. 

One  of  the  most  enviable  aspects  of  Water¬ 
loo  is  the  fact  that  its  families  have  an  aver¬ 
age  spendable  income  of  $6,481,  which  is 
124%  of  the  national  average.  As  proof  that 
these  families  can  afford  to  eat  well,  Waterloo 
ranks  first  in  per  family  food  sales  in  cities 
of  50,000  to  100,000  in  the  North  Central 
States! 

In  keeping  with  the  kind  of  monopoly 
coverage  enjoyed  by  FAMILY  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  the  Waterloo  Courier  provides  99.3% 
coverage  in  Waterloo,  93.4%  coverage  of 
Black  Hawk  County  with  98.2%  of  that  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  paper’s  retail  trade  zone. 

When  General  Manager  Robert  McCoy 
made  the  decision  to  add  family  weekly  to 
the  Courier's  Sunday  package,  he  believed  it 
was  a  good  one.  Now,  he  knows  the  decision 
was  right.  Just  ask  him. 


France 


Added  to  Americans 
fastest-growing 
colorgravure 
supplement  in  2954 

CawMcil  Bluffs  (Iowa)  Nonpareil 
Davenport  (Iowa)  Demorrot-Times 
Debuqoe  (Iowa)  Telegroph-HeroM 
Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forvm 
Galveston  (Texas)  Nows 
Hot  Springs  (Ark.)  Sentinel  Record 
LaSalle  (III.)  News  Tribane 

Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  CepHol  News 
Pest-Tribnne 

New  Brnnswick  (N.  J.)  Times 
Springfield  (III.)  Joernnl-Register 
Trenten  (N.  J.)  Times  Advertiser 
Wnterlee  (lewo)  Conrier 


AMERICA’S  HOME  TOWN  COLORGRAVURE  MAGAZINE 


Why  not  bring  your  readers  an  inevitable  improve¬ 
ment  now — bright,  beautiful,  glorious  color  .  .  .  ex¬ 
citing,  important  and  appealing  editorial  features  .  .  . 
top-night  reading  and  pictures?  What  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
is  doing  for  scores  of  fine,  well-managed  home  town 
newspapers  all  over  America,  can  also  be  accom¬ 
plished  for  you — help  you  expand  and  keep  control 
of  your  advertising  market,  add  bulk  to  your  pack¬ 
age,  serve  to  cushion  the  shock  of  a  necessary  price 
increase,  help  you  build  and  hold  new  circulation, 
protect  your  market  and  your  circulation  from  out¬ 
side  invasion,  and  offer  you  a  profit  participation  on 
the  most  favorable  "Charter  Subscriber"  Terms. 

Nothing,  but  nothing  covers  the  Home  Town  Market  like  the  hometown  newspaper! 
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•  READERSHIP 
•  RESPONSE  •  REVENUE 


Newspapers  using  NEA's  weekly  Do-It-Yourself 
Feature  Page  report  new  peaks  of  reader  interest, 
active  response  to  features  and  advertisements, 
additional  ad  linage  from  local  merchants.  Here's 
a  full  page  of  timely  Do-It-Yourself  ideas  with 
ample  material  for  daily  usage  or  as  your  own 
special  Do-It-Yourself  Feature  Page  with  appeal  to 
a  wide  variety  of  local  advertisers. 

Write  or  Wire  for  Proofs  and  Rotes 


Special  Features  Division 


NEA  Service,  Inc. 


1200  West  Third  Street 


Buffalo's 


Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


newspaper 


[FUll  ROP 
COLOR 

,  Available  bofh 
daily  and  Sunday 
far  greater  impact 
in  this  powerful 
newspaper. 


•  It’s  the  Sunday  Courier-Express  ...  the 
State’s  largest  newspaper  outside  of  Man¬ 
hattan.  It  blankets  a  city  zone  of  755,948 
and  a  metropolitan  area  of  1,155,200.  In 
the  whole  8-county  Western  New  York 
market,  it  will  carry  your  message  to  69% 
of  the  463,400  families.  And  these  are  fam¬ 
ilies  with  an  average  spendable  income  of 
*5,287. 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper 

ADA  Names  1954 
Ad  Committee 

Chicago 

Appointment  of  American  Dairy 
Association  Executive  Committee 
members  to  serve  on  the  four 
standing  sub-committees  on  ad¬ 
vertising,  membership,  publicity 
and  research  was  made  this  month 
by  Merrill  N.  Warnick,  president. 

Named  chairmen  of  their  com¬ 
mittees  were:  Fred  Olsen  of  Se¬ 
attle,  Washington,  advertising;  W. 
S.  Moscrip  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
membership;  Fred  Suhre  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Indiana,  publicity,  and 
Harry  E.  Dodge  of  Topeka,  Kan¬ 
sas,  research. 

Members  of  the  advertising 
committee  are:  Wm.  J.  Murphy, 
Bismarck,  N.  D.,  Dale  N.  Stewart, 
Madison,  Neb.;  William  Hitz,  Polk 
City,  Iowa;  James  Cooper,  Mesa, 
Ariz.;  Walter  Winn,  Chicago;  A. 
R.  Marvel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  El¬ 
mer  Towne,  Hardwick,  Vt.;  and 
associate  members,  August  C. 
Ragnow,  American  Butter  Insti¬ 
tute;  Robert  C.  Hibben,  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  Richard  J. 
Werner,  Milk  Industry  Founda¬ 
tion. 


Dairy  Food 

continued  from  page  15 


Association’s  campaign  shows 
great  promise  and  that  dairy 
farmers’  contributions  to  finance 
it  are  demonstrated  to  be  wise 
investments. 

But  much  the  greater  returns 
($17.87  extra  for  every  dollar  of 
investment  in  Kansas  City  as 
against  $2.07  in  Rochester)  were 
earned  in  the  Midwestern  City 
having  milk  prices  four  to  six 
cents  a  quart  lower. 

Conn.  Formers  To  Shore 
In  Doiry's  Milk  Drive 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Farmers  supplying  one  of  this 
area’s  largest  independent  dairy 
concerns  will  participate  in  the 
cost  of  a  stepped-up  company  ad¬ 
vertising  program,  in  a  move 
aimed  at  boosting  milk  sales. 

Richard  H.  Merritt,  president  of 
the  Brock-Hall  Producers  Associ¬ 
ation,  has  disclosed  that  214  farm¬ 
er  members  will  invest  some 
$15,000  in  milk  advertising  of 
the  Brock-Hall  Dairy  Co.  during 
the  next  12  months. 

The  milk  producers  will  raise 
the  fund  through  contributions 
from  money  they  receive  from  the 
sale  of  milk  to  Brock-Hall. 

■ 

Weekly  Names  MH&F 

The  Jasper  (Ala.)  Mountain 
Eagle,  a  weekly,  has  appointed 
Moran,  Hedekin  &  Fischer,  Inc., 
as  its  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative. 

EDITOR  & 


Weekly  Helps 
Remodel  Main 
Street  Stores 

The  Westville  (Ind.)  Indicator, 
a  weekly,  was  one  of  the  prime 
movers  in  the  improvement  cam¬ 
paign  among  Main  Street  mer¬ 
chants  of  Westville,  resulting  in  a 
remodeling  program  that  attracted 
the  attention  of  Building  Supply 
News,  national  building  industry 
magazine. 

Ran  Editorial 

“How  to  Make  Small  Town 
Talks  Buy  at  Home”  is  the  title  of 
an  editorial  accompanying  a  round¬ 
up  article,  telling  how  a  Westvilk 
lumber  dealer  took  the  lead 
through  an  advertising  program. 

“What  was  accomplished  in 
Westville  is  needed  just  as  acutely 
in  other  places,”  says  Building 
Supply  News,  “in  towns  where  it 
is  all  too  easy  for  the  homefolks 
to  hop  in  a  car  and  drive  to  a 
neighboring  city  to  shop.” 

Carl  Stewardson,  manager  of 
the  Westville  Lumber  &  Coal  Co., 
saw  there  were  certain  needs— 
mainly  hardware  and  appliances— 
that  were  not  being  fulfilled  by 
other  merchants  in  the  commun¬ 
ity.  So  he  stocked  his  store  and 
remodeled  his  place  of  business, 
which  resulted  in  a  20  per  cent 
increase  in  store  sales  and  stimu¬ 
lated  other  local  merchants  to 
modernize  their  merchandising 
methods,  also. 

Ads  Played  Part 
B.  E.  Slater,  editor  of  the  Indi¬ 
cator,  points  out  that  what  started 
as  a  bid  to  attract  new  residents 
to  shop  in  Westville,  also  has  had 
an  impact  on  the  older  homeown¬ 
ers,  too,  who  now  find  they  can 
purchase  a  greater  percentage  of 
their  needs  and  desires  right  in 
the  hometown.  Effective  news¬ 
paper  advertising  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  “Main  Street 
Remodeling”  program,  said  Mr. 
Slater. 

■ 

Record  Travel  Issue 

Chicaoo 

Total  advertising  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  record-breaking  Summer 
Vacation  and  Travel  issue,  pub¬ 
lished  Sunday,  June  6,  totaled  50,- 
795  lines,  according  to  Media  Rec¬ 
ords.  This  surpasses  the  Tribune’s 
previous  high  mark  in  single  issue 
vacation  and  travel  advertising,  es¬ 
tablished  June  7,  1953,  by  more 
than  13  i»r  cent.  All  of  the  1954 
record  linage  except  for  three 
transportation  advertisements,  to¬ 
taling  1,046  lines,  appeared  in  a 
32-page  Summer  Travel  SuK>le- 
ment. 

■ 

Qaxicy  Joins  DeLisser 

Edward  F.  Clancy,  formerly 
with  Fletcher  D.  Richards,  Inc., 
has  joined  the  New  York  sales 
staff  of  DeLisser,  Inc.,  publishen 
representatives. 
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Only  STEEL  can  do  so  many  jobs  so  well 


STEEL 


SfATt^ 


Steel  Travels  In  The  Best  Circles.  Maybe  you’ll 

never  find  yourself  in  desperate  need  of  a  big  circle 
gear  like  this,  but  if  you  do.  United  States  Steel  can 
fabricate  one  for  you,  neatly,  skillfully  and  using  the 
best  steel  for  the  job.  For  United  States  Steel  custom- 
fabricates  to  your  requirements  almost  anything  made 
of  steel  .  . .  from  church  steeples  to  bridges,  from  dam 
gates  to  grain  bins.  And  erects  them,  too. 


Here’s  A  Lucky  Lady.  She  not  only  owns  a  fine 

collection  of  pots,  pans,  cutlery  and  kitchen  tools 
made  out  of  beautiful,  corrosion-defying  stainless 
steel,  but  she  also  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  able 
to  do  kitchen  chores  at  an  easy- to- keep-shining, 
sanitary  sink  of  USS  Stainless  Steel! 


Drums  That  Are  Hard  To  Beatstrong.  leak- 

proof  steel  drums,  made  by  United  States  Steel, 
are  unsurpassed  as  containers  for  shipping  al¬ 
most  anything  anywhere.  You’ll  find  them 
traveling  all  over  the  world,  bearing  gasoline, 
paint,  chemicals,  foods,  scores  of  other  commodi¬ 
ties.  Only  steel  can  do  so  many  jobs  so  well. 


Hurricane  Damage?  No,  this  demolition  job  is  _  _  _  _  , 

being  done  on  purpose  ...  to  make  way  for  some  ™E  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOUR.  Its  a  full-hour  TV  program  presented  every 

new,  modern  buildings  in  a  large  eastern  city.  But  Umted  States  Steel.  Consult  your  local  newspaper  for  time  and  staticm. 

whether  buildings  are  going  up,  or  being  tom 

down,  most  of  the  “burden”  is  carried  by  the  wire  ■  ■  «  ■  ■  ■ 

rope  with  which  the  big  cranes,  hoists  and  diggers  I  I  ^1  I  A  I 

are  strung.  It  has  to  be  strong,  tough,  reliable  ...  II  IW  I  I  ^  I  I  I  KA  I  I*  I  I 

and  it  is,  when  it’s  USS  Tiger  Brand  Wire  Rope.  I  «  I  I  ■■  Ib  I  I  ■■  I  ■■  ■■  ln 

For  further  information  on  any  product  mentioned  in  this  adoertieement,  write  United  Statet  Steel,  525  William  Penn  Place,  Pitteburgh  30,  Pa, 

MIEIIUN  IIIOGE  . .  AMERICAN  STEEL  I  WIIE  ond  CYCLONE  FENCE  . .  COLUHIIA-GENEVA  STEEL  . .  CONSOLIDATED  WESTEIN  STEEL  . .  GEIKAIO  STEEL  STRAPPING  . .  NATIONAL  TORE 
OIL  WELL  SUPPLY  . .  TENNESSEE  COAL  I  IRON  . .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUHS  .  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  .  .  DMdom  it  UMTEO  STATES  STEU  COtPOIATION.  PITTSSUMH 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOMES,  INC.  •  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY  4-144S 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


LOUISVILLE  BELONGS 
ON  ANY 

SUPPLEMENT  SCHEDULE 
DID  YOU  KNOW  ? 

With  its  population  of  .>98,000. 
Louisvillo  is  lartrer  than  a  full  dozen 
of  This  Week  markets,  and  larger 
than  all  but  eight  of  88  Parade 
markets.  The  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  8unda.v  Magazine  has  a 
greater  oireulation  (808,8881  than 
half  of  the  20  Amerkan  Weekl.v 
newspapers,  and  ranks  .above  all 
but  three  of  the  38  Parade  news¬ 
papers.  Readership  figures  are  even 
above  the  high  level  of  rc.ader  in¬ 
terest  for  all  the  supplements. 

Seed  for  your  froo  copy  of  a  new  focfvof 
Itudy  of  newspaper  supplements.  Write 
to:  Promotion  Department,  Tfie  Courier* 
Journal,  fouisviffe  2,  Kentucky. 

*  THE  LOUISVILLE 

(SonrUr-fDntrnftl 

SUNDAY  MAGAZINE 

Sundoy  CourierOournol  Circulotion  303,* 
238  •  Member  of  The  lecolly«Edited 
Group  •  Kepresented  Notlonolly  by  The 
Tronhom  Comonnv 


THE  WORLD  IN  STAMPS 

by  Franklin  R.  Bruns.  Jr. 


.An  exciting,  newsy  feature 
written  for  your  readers  who 
are  interestesi  in  stamps  and 
stamp  collecting  by  an 
authorit.v  who  knows  what 
both  beginners  and  advatks'd 
collectors  want.  For  sample 
n'lea.scs  and  rales,  write  or 
wire  Phil  Meyer. 


The  Hardille  Syndicate 


30  E.  60b  St. 


ANCAM  Parley  Will 
Stress  Sales,  Service 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


New  York  22 


EVERY  PUBLISHER 

is  continuously  exposed 
to  claims  for 


UB . 

Our  Unique 

INSURANCE 
takes  the  sting  out 
of  these  and  similar  claims. 
It's  adequate,  costs 
amazingly  little!  Let  us 
outline  a  cover  to  fit 
your  publication  exactly! 


WSITf  fOB  OETaIIS  and  bates 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 
KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


New  Orleans 

We  can  think  of  no  better  key¬ 
note  for  .\NC.\M’s  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  which  gets  under  way  here 
this  weekend  than  the  statement 
on  the  future  of  classified  with 
which  Bill  Bauerkemper,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Press,  leads  off  the  current 
SC  AM  A  Bulletin. 

“The  future  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising,”  writes  Bill,  “liepends,  as  it 
always  has,  upon  the  publishers’ 
appreciation.  If  management  ap¬ 
proves  classified  as  a  public  serv¬ 
ice,  a  circulation  builder  and  an 
important  revenue  factor — that  at¬ 
titude  will  be  reflected  in  growing 
volume. 

“Publishers  who  have  the  vision 
to  appreciate  classified  advertising 
unfailingly  build  monuments  to 
themselves  .  .  .  whether  it’s  a  large 
metropolitan  daily  or  a  small 
daily  or  weekly.  Most  classified- 
minded  publishers  refer  to  classi¬ 
fied  as  the  ‘People’s  .Advertising.’ 
Everyone  in  classified  must  do 
everything  possible  to  foster  and 
maintain  the  best  of  relations  with 
the  people  (the  readers). 

“But — in  the  days  ahead  classi¬ 
fied  salesmen  and  their  phone  room 
salesladies  must  be  more  than 
merely  good-will  ambassadors,  they 
'  must  be  account  executives,  spe¬ 
cialists,  who  know  how  to  write 
copy  as  well  as  sell  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  space  and  word-ad  liners, 
j  They  must  be  qualified  to  show 
I  clients,  both  actual  and  prospec- 
I  tive  advertisers,  how  to  use  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  for  maximum  re- 
,  suits.  As  Classified  Managers,  we 
!  must  furnish  our  salespeople  the 
necessary  materials  to  combat  ra¬ 
dio,  TV  and  other  competitive  me¬ 
dia,  using  such  ammunition  as  is 
furnished  by  ANCAM,  SC.AMA, 

'  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  plus 
j  any  other  available  materials.  Our 
I  salespeople  must  KNOW  why  the 
'  newspaper,  and  particularly  news- 
I  paper  classified,  Ls  the  best  pro¬ 
ductive  medium  of  them  all.” 

How  to  better  instruct  the  staff  to 
perform  the  bigger  job  of  selling 
:  and  servicing  classified  in  the  days 
ahead  as  prescribed  by  CAM 
Bauerkemper  is  why  hundreds  of 
CAMs  are  now  converging  on  this 
colorful  old  world  city.  Host  news¬ 
papers,  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  and  the  New  Orleans 
Item,  have  made  splendid  arrange¬ 
ments  to  care  for  the  creature 
comforts  of  the  delegates  and  their 


(Tex.)  Times  and  Herald-Post,  and 
outlined  in  full  in  E&P  (June  6) 
that  will  hold  major  attention. 

Metropolitan  Session 

One  item,  in  process  of  comple¬ 
tion  when  the  program  was  printed 
here,  the  session  for  Metropolitan 
Newspaper  CAMs  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  Bill  Carr,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin,  covers  the  whole 
gamut  of  problems  faced  by  the 
larger  newspapers  under  competi¬ 
tive  conditions.  Here’s  the  line-up 
of  subjects  and  speakers: 

Our  Success  with  New  Classifi¬ 
cations — B.  M.  Brown,  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  &  Tribune. 

Sales  Management,  Key  to  Ad 
Volume — Lester  P.  Jenkins,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times. 

Selling  Special  Sections  for  Na¬ 
tional  Home  Week  and  The  Home 
Show — H.  J.  Bendinger,  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis.)  Journal. 

Training  Classified  Executives 
and  Sales  Staff — O.  L.  Hurlbert, 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 

Used  Car  Show — C.  "F.  Mur- 
taugh,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 
and  News. 

New  Twist  on  Old  Ideas — Ken¬ 
neth  R.  Orwig,  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade. 

An  Automobile  Dealer  Uses  Big 
Classified  Linage — Gilbert  Gillett, 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal. 

.\n  Incentive  Bonus  Plan,  Key 
to  Increased  Linage — Daniel  L. 
Lionel,  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Overcoming  Objections — A  Film 
by  .Alvin  C.  Busse  and  Richard 
Borden. 

Awards  for  Some 

In  addition  to  listening  to  speak¬ 
ers  and  participating  in  discussions 
on  a  host  of  topics,  CAMs  will 
vie  for  the  various  awards  pre¬ 
sented  annually  at  this  meeting.  In¬ 
cluded  among  these  are  the  E&P 
plaques  for  best  examples  of  Want 
■Ad  Promotion  at  the  exhibit, 
.ANCAM’s  Brand  Names  Week 
and  National  Want  Ad  Week 
trophies  and  the  most  coveted  of 
all  ANC.AM  awards,  the  James  B. 
McGovern  .Award  for  the  Publisher 
who,  during  the  year,  has  made 
the  most  outstanding  contribution 
to  classified. 

On  the  subject  of  awards,  James 
H.  Curtis,  publisher  of  the  St. 
James  (Minn.)  Plain  Dealer  & 
Courier,  a  judge  of  the  Better 
Newspaper  Contest  sponsored  by 
the  National  Editorial  Association, 


Review;  third:  Royal  Oak  (Mich.) 
Daily  Tribune;  Honorable  men¬ 
tion:  Newport  Balboa  (Calif.) 
Press,  Winona  (Minn.)  Republican 
Herald,  Harvey  (111.)  Tribune. 

CAMs  will  be  hungrily  eye¬ 
ing  any  suggestions  for  new  classi¬ 
fications.  The  “Swap”  column,  cur¬ 
rently  running  in  the  St.  Louit 
Post-Dispatch  has  achieved  unique 
success  for  such  a  feature  on  a 
large  newspaper.  CAM  B.  C.  (Budi 
Corrigan  is  justly  proud  of  it.  He 
says, 

“Last  month  we  carried  1030 
‘Swap’  ads  which  I  think  must  be 
some  sort  of  a  record.  If  there  b 
any  other  paper  that  has  beet 
pushing  this  classification,  or  car¬ 
ried  more  than  a  thousand  ‘Swap 
ads  in  any  one  month,  I  would  i 
very  much  interested  in  exchang 
ing  promotion  ideas. 

“I  have  felt  that  this  is  one  oi 
the  few  remaining  peoples’  classi¬ 
fications  that  can  still  be  developed 
by  promotion  in  spite  of  rate  in¬ 
creases  in  recent  years.  We  started 
using  promotion  ads  on  this  classi¬ 
fication  last  November;  they  have 
pulled  exceptionally  well,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  number  of  ‘Swap 
ads  carried — 3,940  ads  in  the  firs; 
five  months  of  this  year. 

“While  the  ‘Swap’  ads  are  usual¬ 
ly  small,  averaging  about  80  ads 
to  the  column,  they  still  run  into 
considerable  volume  for  a  very 
minor  classification,  amounting  to 
about  13  columns  of  business  for 
us  last  month.  If  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  people  a  month  place  ‘swap’ 
ads,  certainly  many  thousands  miK 
have  been  attracted  to  read  thest 
ads  and  do  their  swapping  for  fret 
— I  think  these  ads  are  quite  a 
stimulus  to  reader  interest.” 

Classified  advertising  in  daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers  and  dis¬ 
play  advertising  in  pre-date  edi¬ 
tions,  does  the  most  effective  all- 
around  job  of  recruiting  sales  per¬ 
sonnel,  a  panel  of  experts  repre 
senting  some  of  the  leading  dine; 
selling  companies  this  week  toU 
delegates  attending  the  40th  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Direct  Selling  Companie 
in  New  York. 

In  answer  to  a  query  as  to 
whether  weekday  classified  advtr 
tising  was  as  desirable  in  securini 
salespeople  as  those  scheduled  in 
Sunday  newspapers.  Jack  Marshall 
of  Tupperware  Home  Parties,  Inc.. 
Orlando,  Fla.,  one  of  the  panelists, 
said  that  he  felt  “advertising  pays 
off  best  when  it  is  repeated  regular¬ 
ly.”  Constantly  putting  the  naiw 
of  a  company  before  those  Icwkiiij 
for  employment,  said  Mr.  Marshall. 
Ls  bound  to  be  more  effective  than 
a  once-a-week  ad  insertion. 

■ 

CAM  Helper  Readied 

A  full  page  of  light-face  small 
illustrations  and  mats,  designed  » 
build  linage  for  classified  advertis- 


- - - - - ......  announces  the  following  winners  „  - 

wives  but  it  is  the  intensive  pro-  in  the  Better  Classified  Page  con-  ing  managers,  will  be  distribute 

gram  of  classified  indoctrination  test,  just  concluded:  to  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  a 
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.  .  .the  railroads  have  moved 
1%  billion  ton-miles  of  frolp^ht 


since  this  time 


yesterday. . . 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 


ANACHRONISM 

A  MAJOR  source  of  trouble  for  newsmen 
covering  accidents  involving  military 
equipment  or  personnel  has  been  that  local 
civilian  police  authorities  have  had  an  erro¬ 
neous  conception  of  their  relative  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  the  military  and  to  the  public,  and  they 
have  been  completely  misinformed  as  to  the 
information  policies  of  the  military  services. 

In  February,  1952,  an  Air  Force  directive 
set  forth  clearly  that  in  military  airplane  ac¬ 
cidents  outside  of  Air  Force  installations  the 
service’s  legal  authority  is  restricted  to  with¬ 
holding  of  consent  for  news  photos  only  if 
classified  material  cannot  be  removed  or  cov¬ 
ered  up. 

In  August,  1953,  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  eliminated  the  time  lag  on  releasing 
names  after  notification  of  next  of  kin  and 
authorized  simultaneous  release  with  notifi¬ 
cation  of  next  of  kin  for  all  services.  The 
armed  services  never  have  and  do  not  now 
claim  jurisdiction  over  information  on  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  killed  or  injured  in  civilian 
automobile  accidents,  etc. 

Nevertheless,  it  wasn’t  until  two  weeks  ago 
that  the  Illinois  state  police  rescinded  a  rule 
(after  it  had  been  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  governor  at  an  editors’  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  clinic)  under  which  they  withheld 
names  of  military  personnel  involved  in  acci¬ 
dents. 

The  state  police  chief  wouldn’t  believe 
it  was  in  line  with  military  policy  until  he  had 
checked  with  5th  Army  headquarters  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Editors  elsewhere  should  check  to  see  if 
such  anachronisms  exist  in  their  states.  It 
would  be  wise  for  them  to  see  that  all  police 
authorities  in  their  area  are  adequately  in¬ 
formed  on  the  information  policies  of  the 
military  services.  It  might  help  to  avoid  some 
news  coverage  snafus  in  the  future. 

OUT  OF  CONTEXT 

THE  QUESTIONABLE  advantage  of  trying 
to  use  a  statement  out  of  context  to  prove 
a  point,  win  an  argument,  or  twist  a  meaning, 
is  displayed  in  the  current  issue  of  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Telecasting,  our  young  contemporary  in 
the  broadcasting  field. 

An  editorial  titled:  “No  Hokum:  Slocum,” 
reports  Richard  W.  Slocum  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  as  telling  the  ANPA  mechanical 
conference  “that  television  was  destined  to 
outgrow  all  other  ‘media  giants.’  ”  The  edi¬ 
torial  was  a  slap  at  us  because  we  (June  5) 
had  corrected  the  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  after  he  had 
made  a  similar  statement  to  the  broadcasters’ 
association.  Now  here,  says  B-T,  is  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  saying  the  same  thing  for  which 
E  &  P  criticized  R.  H.  Hyde  of  the  FCC. 

Another  correction,  please! 

What  Mr.  Slocum  said,  from  a  transcript  of 
his  remarks  which  was  also  available  to  B-T, 
was:  “Competition  is  tougher.  Other  media 
giants  also  are  stirring.  The  most  recent  one, 
probably  destined  to  outgrow  all  the  rest  of 
them,  is  growing  up  fast.  .  .  .”  He  was  talking 
about  the  newspaper  business,  then  mentioned 
“other  media  giants,”  and  bracketed  TV  with 
the  others  saying  it  would  outgrow  them. 

Tsk!  Tsk!  B-T. 


EDITORIAL 


Nevertheless  not  my  will,  but  Thine,  be 
done.— Luke,  XXII;  42. 


EXPLANATION 

.AN  executive  of  a  large  metropolitan  after¬ 
noon  newspaper  told  us  the  other  day 
about  reader  criticism  generated  by  the  tele¬ 
vised  McCarthy-Army  hearings.  It  seems 
that  pro-McCarthy  readers  who  stay  glued 
to  their  TV  sets  are  phoning  and  writing  the 
afternoon  paper  accusing  it  of  bias  in  its 
news  columns.  The  alleged  sins  are  not  the 
result  of  errors  in  reporting,  or  slanting,  but 
of  omissions  of  what  the  reader  thinks  is 
testimony  favorable  to  the  Senator. 

This  newspaper  has  been  printing  multiple 
columns  of  the  testimony.  Investigation  of 
the  complaints  revealed  that  every  one  of 
them  was  based  on  testimony  that  took  place 
after  the  paper  went  to  press.  The  reader 
looking  at  his  home  delivered  paper  at  5  or 
6  p.m.  did  not  realize  that  the  edition  went 
to  press  around  2:30  or  3  p.m.  and,  there¬ 
fore,  could  not  possibly  have  reported  events 
that  occurred  at  4  p.m. 

We  don’t  know  how  many  other  afternoon 
newspapers  have  had  the  same  experience, 
but,  if  this  is  typical,  then  a  lot  of  people 
may  be  getting  the  erroneous  impression  that 
because  some  newspapers  oppose  McCarthy 
in  their  editorial  columns  they  are  using  their 
news  columns  to  oppose  him  also.  It  is  a 
serious  problem  that  newspapers  must  find 
a  way  to  solve.  Even  if  the  hearings  end  this 
week  it  must  be  solved  because  there  will  be 
similar  problems  in  the  future. 

The  layman  cannot  be  expected  to  know  or 
understand  the  mechanics  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction.  This  lack  of  information  is  directly 
responsible  for  the  present  dilemma.  Should 
newspapers  publicly  explain  the  time  lag  be¬ 
tween  preparation  of  news  copy  and  final 
home  delivery  of  the  paper  thus  disclosing  a 
trade  secret  which  newsmen  have  thought 
must  be  protected  to  give  the  impression  of 
up-to-dateness?  Or  should  newspapers  try  to 
explain  this  predicament  only  to  those  who 
criticize  or  make  complaints,  thus  taking  the 
chance  that  countless  other  readers  who  might 
harbor  the  same  thinking  will  not  be  correctly 
informed? 

We  think  the  first  choice  presents  the  least 
hazard.  Newspapers  want  to  build  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  honest  with  their  readers. 
Then  why  not  tell  them  frankly  on  the  front 
page  of  every  issue  exactly  what  time  it  went 
to  press?  Whatever  unfavorable  impression 
is  created  that  the  news  is  a  couple  of  hours 
old  when  it  hits  the  front  porch  will  certainly 
be  counteracted  many  times  by  the  favorable 
reaction  that  at  least  the  newspaper  was  not 
asleep  at  the  switch  or  trying  to  suppress 
some  item  of  information. 


WORD  TO  PHOTOGS 

WHILE  jurists  around  the  country  have  been 
prohibiting  news  cameramen  from  taking 
pictures  in  courtrooms — even  to  the  extent  of 
denying  permission  to  photograph  naturaliza¬ 
tion  proceedings — the  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  was  told  last  week  that 
one  of  the  nation’s  highest  legal  officials  said 
it  is  “only  a  matter  of  time  until  news  cameras 
will  be  universally  accepted  in  the  nation’s 
courts.” 

As  we  have  been  one  of  the  foremost  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  photographers  and  editors  in 
this  battle,  which  at  times  has  seemed  to  be 
going  against  us,  we  welcome  this  news. 

However,  some  words  of  wisdom  were 
given  to  the  photographers’  convention  last 
week  which,  if  heeded  by  cameramen  and 
their  editors,  might  speed  up  the  process. 
J.  R.  Wiggins,  managing  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  and  Times  Herald,  who  has  been 
a  leader  in  the  fight  for  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  all  fronts,  told  the  cameramen  he  sus¬ 
pected  “that  wc  terribly  prejudice  our  case 
every  time  that  we  take  pictures  in  any  public 
place  in  such  a  manner  as  to  distract  attention 
from  the  proceedings,  either  by  the  demeanor 
of  those  who  handle  the  camera  or  by  the 
type  of  camera  that  we  use.” 

Every  editor  can  recall  personal  experi¬ 
ences  of  his  own  on  reading  this  statement 
by  Mr.  Wiggins: 

“Whenever  a  photographer  unnecessarily 
interferes  with  those  who  are  present  at  a 
publjc  function,  obstructs  their  vision,  inter¬ 
feres  with  their  hearing,  or  otherwise  distracts 
them,  he  is  helping  to  defer  the  day  when 
cameras  will  be  accepted  in  courts.  The  news¬ 
paper  profession  has  continued  to  use  equip¬ 
ment  that  by  its  very  nature  causes  disturb¬ 
ance,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  equipment 
equally  efficient  and  far  less  conspicuous  is 
available.  We  constantly  say  to  lawyers  and 
to  judges  that  modern  photo  equipment  is  no 
more  conspicuous  than  a  pen  or  pencil;  but 
we  almost  invariably  use  cameras  that  create 
real  disturbance  at  public  events. 

“.  .  .  As  newspapermen  we  do  not  always 
conduct  ourselves  at  public  gatherings  in  the 
most  inconspicuous  manner.  Not  all  the  lens 
lice  are  in  front  of  the  cameras.  ...  On  the 
beat  there  still  are  a  few  shy,  timid  souls  who 
prefer,  of  all  available  positions  from  which 
to  take  a  shot  of  the  head  table,  that  vantage 
point  achieved  by  putting  one  foot  on  the 
neck  of  a  distinguished  guest  and  the  other 
on  a  banquet  table. 

“We  have,  I  fear,  helped  a  little  to  create 
the  notion  that  a  camera  in  the  courtroom 
might  have  a  distracting  and  disturbing  influ¬ 
ence.” 

There  is  much  truth  in  this  comment. 
There  has  been  considerable  improvement 
in  the  art  of  press  photography,  but  instances 
such  as  Mr.  Wiggins  cites  do  occur  too  fre¬ 
quently.  He  urges  photographers  to  consider 
that  lawyers’  and  judges’  conception  of  court¬ 
room  photography  will  rest  largely  on  the 
performance  they  have  seen  in  non-judkial 
atmosphere. 

The  most  persuasive  means  of  convincing 
the  bar  that  photographers  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  in  courtrooms  are  those  of  day-to-day 
demonstration  of  how  unobtrusive,  inconspic¬ 
uous  and  inoffensive  our  cameras  can  be 
made. 
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John  S.  Knight,  president  of 
Knight  Newspapers,  was  elected 
this  week  to  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Cornell  University,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1918. 

«  •  * 

Charles  J.  Lewin,  editor  and 
general  manager.  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times,  has  re¬ 
ceived  one  of  the  four  top  awards, 
an  engraved  silver  box,  from  the 
English-Speaking  Union  of  the 
United  States  for  contributing 
toward  better  understanding 
among  English-speaking  peoples 
of  the  world. 

*  *  * 

Leon  Lester,  retired  publisher 
and  owner,  Pleasanton  (Calif.) 
Times,  is  visiting  his  son,  Melvin 
Lester,  publisher,  Tulelake  (Calif.) 
Reporter,  following  an  extended 
trip  to  his  home  state  of  Kansas. 

•  *  * 

Henry  D.  Bradley,  publisher, 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  and 
Gazette,  was  recently  awarded  two 
plaques,  one  from  the  Citizens  of 
St.  Joseph  commending  him  as  a 
civic  leader,  and  the  other  from 
an  electrical  workers’  union  thank¬ 
ing  him  for  good  work  on  behalf 
of  labor. 

*  *  * 

G.  T.  Newby,  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Woodward  County  (Okla.) 
Journal,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Oklahoma  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  succeeds  Milt  Phillips, 
publisher,  Seminole  (Okla.)  Pro¬ 
ducer. 

4>  *  * 

Mrs.  Francele  Armstrong,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  Henderson  (Ky.) 
Gleaner  and  Journal,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  that  publication. 

•  •  * 

James  A.  Stuart,  editor,  India¬ 
napolis  Star,  received  an  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree  from  In¬ 
diana  University,  June  14. 

*  •  * 

Amos  E.  Voorhies,  president. 
Grants  Pass  (Ore.)  Daily  Courier, 
observed  his  85th  birthday  June  6. 
He  started  his  newspaper  career 
in  the  early  1890s  with  the  old 
Portland  (Ore.)  Sun. 

*  *  * 

Elmo  Smith,  owner,  John  Day 
(Ore.)  Blue  Mountain  Eagle,  and 
co-owner,  Madras  (Ore.)  Pioneer, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Oregon  senate. 

*  *  « 

Paul  Simon,  publisher-editor  of 
the  weekly  Troy  (Ill.)  Tribune, 
has  been  nominated  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Illinois  state  legislature. 

*  *  * 

James  Darcey,  general  manager, 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican 
and  American,  has  ^en  named  to 
the  ncwly^created  Board  of  Police 
Commissioners,  Cheshire,  Conn. 

*  *  * 

R.  S.  Kingsley,  publisher,  Ke¬ 
nosha  (Wis.)  Evening  News,  pre¬ 


sented  diamond  pins  to  Harry 
Walters,  Mrs.  Genevieve  Brown 
and  Arthur  J.  Peters  for  25 
years  continuous  service  at  a  din¬ 
ner  of  the  News’  25-Year  Club. 

*  *  * 

Sevellon  Brown,  retired  editor- 
publisher,  Providence  (R.  1.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin,  received  an  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree  from  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island  June 
14. 

*  *  « 

Amon  G.  Carter,  publisher. 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Club  for  the  35th  consec¬ 
utive  year. 

*  *  * 

J.  E.  Holtzinger,  president  and 
general  manager.  Mirror  Printing 
Company,  Altoona,  Pa.,  has  been 
elect^  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Pennsylvania  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

«  *  • 

Elmer  S.  Hubbell,  president 
and  treasurer,  Middletown  (Conn.) 
Press,  has  been  reelected  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Middletown  Savings 
Bank. 

*  «  * 

William  G.  Chandler,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Sup¬ 
ply  Company,  has  accepted  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Pulp  and  Pa¬ 
per  Division  in  this  year’s  cam¬ 
paign  to  raise  $950,000  for  the 
public  service  program  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council. 

*  *  * 

Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor,  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  has  been  awarded  an 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws 
by  the  Ohio  College  of  Chiropody 
in  Cleveland. 

On  the  Business  Side 

Archie  Riehl,  former  Hender¬ 
son  Ky.  school  official,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager,  Henderson  Gleaner  and 
Journal. 

*  *  « 

Walter  J.  Kane  has  been  nam¬ 
ed  business  manager  of  The  Rec¬ 
ord  Newspapers,  Troy,  N.  Y.  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  Chester  E.  Ve- 

LIE. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Bondreau,  former  member 
of  the  Roseburg  (Ore.)  News-Re¬ 
view,  has  been  awarded  a  scholar¬ 
ship  of  $1,450  annually  for  four 
years’  study  at  Harvard  University. 
•  «  * 

John  D.  Muir,  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  manager,  Hamilton  (Ont.) 
Spectator,  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  manager  of  that 

paper  succeeding  Roy  S.  Davis 
who  retired  recently  after  5 1  years’ 
service. 

*  «  « 

Milton  Benison,  eastern  man¬ 
ager,  Farmer's  Magazine,  has 
join^  Montreal  (Que.)  La  Patrie 
as  a  national  advertising  repre¬ 

sentative. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Lois  Taylor,  city  editor,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.C.)  Afro-American,  re¬ 
cently  received  the  annual  News¬ 
man’s  Newsman  Award  of  the 
Capital  Press  Club. 

*  *  « 

Mrs.  Eldon  Wahner  has  joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Pendleton 
(Ore.)  East  Oregonian  for  the 
Stanfield,  Ore.,  area. 

*  *  « 

Thomas  H.  Wieder,  reporter, 
Milwaukee  Jourrml,  and  Sally 
MacQuarrie,  daughter  of  Gordon 
MacQuarrie,  Journal  outdoor  edi- 
or,  were  wed  June  12. 

*  *  * 

Louise  C.  Marston,  society  ed¬ 
itor,  A/adijon  (Wis.)  State  Journal, 
has  returned  from  an  extensive 
tour  of  Europe  and  Spanish  Mo¬ 
rocco.  She  is  writing  a  series  of 
articles  about  some  of  her  experi¬ 
ences  that  will  be  published  in  the 
State  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Hazel  Kenyon  Markel,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.C.)  Daily  News,  has 
been  elected  a  three-year  member 
of  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
Women’s  National  Press  Club  in 
Washington. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Anna  Curtiss  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Redmond  (Ore.) 
Spokesman  since  it  has  gone  to 
twice  weekly  publication.  She  will 
write  a  new  feature  on  oldtimers 
in  the  area. 

*  *  * 

Carl  Rowan,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune  staff  writer,  will 
spend  three  months  in  India  this 
Summer  at  the  request  of  the  state 
department.  Rowan  will  serve  as 
a  specialist  in  the  international 
educational  exchange  program, 
and  will  lecture  on  American 
newspapers  and  their  role  in  social 
changes  as  well  as  answer  ques¬ 
tions  about  other  aspects  of  Amer¬ 
ican  life. 

«  *  * 

Ben  James,  assistant  city  editor, 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon-Journal, 
has  temporarily  taken  over  the 
news  promotion  desk.  Robert 


Hoyt,  who  was  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  prior  to  his  appointment  as  a 
Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  returned  to  the  city 
desk. 

*  «  « 

J.  Stuart  Russell,  farm  editor, 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune,  was  appointed  a  director 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

*  •  * 

Pen  Wilson,  regional  editor,  El 
Paso  (Tex.)  Times,  has  resigned 
to  join  the  staff  of  the  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Times-Picayune. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Green,  formerly  with 
the  Roswell  (N.  M.)  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord,  has  joined  the  Associated 
Press  in  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

*  *  * 

Herman  Gastrell  Seele,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  financial  editor, 
is  convalescing  in  Evanston  Hos¬ 
pital,  after  suffering  a  mild  heart 
disorder. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Cogan,  formerly  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  has  joined  the 
Associated  Press  and  is  assigned 
to  the  radio  desk  in  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  bureau. 

*  •  * 

James  Elliott,  reporter,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  News  Leader,  has 
been  elected  as  delegate  from  the 
Richmond  Newspaper  Guild  to  the 
national  convention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  during  August. 

*  *  * 

Bevin  R.  Alexander,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  in  journalism  this  month  from 
Northwestern  University,  has 
joined  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch  on  the  copy  desk.  Mr. 
Alexander  formerly  served  with 
the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  and 
edited  the  Elkin  (N.C.)  Tribune, 
a  weekly. 

*  *  « 

Lawrence  T.  King,  copy  editor, 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader, 

has  been  elected  to  the  executive 
board  of  the  Richmond  chapter 
of  the  National  Conference  of 

Christians  and  Jews. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Personal 

continued  from  page  35 

Edna  Killmeyer,  who  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  News  as  wom¬ 
an’s  and  society  editor  for  about 
five  years,  has  returned  to  the 
new.spaper  as  a  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  saleswoman. 

Jim  Morton,  editorial  promo¬ 
tion  manager.  New  York  Journal- 
American.  has  been  awarded  the 
Good  Citizenship  Gold  Medal  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  honor  is  in  recognition 
of  .Mr.  Morton’s  work  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Tournament  of  Orators. 

*  * 

Gene  W.  Hollingsworth,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  news  edi- 
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Dan  F.  Freddy,  former  editor 
and  co-publisher  of  the  weekly 
Atkinson  Annawan  (Ill.)  News, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Loveland 
(Colo.)  Reporter-Herald  as  city 
editor. 

#  *  ♦ 

John  Linkletter,  city  editor, 
Newton  (Iowa)  Daily  News,  has 
resigned  to  work  with  the  Meredith 
Publishing  Co.,  Des  Moines,  news 
bureau. 

*  «  * 

Richard  P.  Cunningham  has 
been  named  managing  editor,  Du¬ 
rango  (Colo.)  Herald-News. 

♦  ♦  * 

Don  Kingery,  former  Lake 
Charles  (La.)  American  Press,  has 
been  named  sports  editor  of  the 
Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Evening  Herald. 

*  ^ 

Al  Glanzberg,  formerly  with 
radio  station  KGAK,  Gallup, 
N.  M.,  is  now  head  of  the  Los 
Alamos,  N.  M.  bureau  of  the  San¬ 
ta  Fe  (N.M.)  New  Mexican. 

*  *  b 

•Agnes  McCarty,  woman’s  edi¬ 
tor,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution, 
will  resign  July  1  to  join  the  wom¬ 
en’s  department  staff  of  the  New 
York  Times.  Miss  McCarty  went 
to  the  Constitution  from  the  old 
Washington  (D.C)  Times-Herald. 

*  *  b 

Glen  E.  Kean,  will  resign  his 
assistant  editor’s  position  with  the 
Hartford  City  (Ind.)  New.s-Times 
June  26  to  work  on  the  Muncie 
(Ind.)  Star  telegraph  desk. 

b  b  * 

Wayne  A.  Danielson,  promo¬ 
tion  department  employe,  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury-News,  has  been 
named  winner  of  the  Charles 
Samuel  Jackson  Jr.  Journalism 
Fellowship.  The  fellowship,  which 
carries  a  stipend  of  $1800,  was  es¬ 
tablished  by  Mrs.  C.  S.  Jackson, 
widow  of  the  founder  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal.  Mr.  Daniel¬ 
son  will  study  for  a  doctorate  in 
mass  communications  research  at 
Stanford  University. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Charles  Lee,  former  literary 
editor,  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald 
Traveler,  is  now  a  book  reviewer 
for  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star. 

*  ♦  * 

Herman  H.  Brinsmade.  Monroe 
(La.)  News-Star  and  Morning 

World  editorial  writer,  has  been 

elected  for  the  Outstanding  Citi¬ 
zenship  award  by  the  Monroe 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr. 
Brinsmade  was  cited  for  his  daily 
column  “Jes’  Ramblin’  ”  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  World. 

^  ♦ 

Bob  Ingram,  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser  city  hall  reporter,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  state  capitol 
beat  while  Geoffrey  Birt  has  as¬ 
sumed  reportorial  duties  at  city 
hall.  Bunny  Honicker  has  moved 
from  the  state  desk  to  the  court¬ 
house  beat  and  Jack  Freeman  has 


been  made  a  general  assignment 
reporter  and  feature  writer. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Bill  Withers,  former  staffer 
for  the  Gastonia  (S.C.)  Gatson 
Citizen,  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Con- 
stitution.  Joe  Rickenbaker,  who 
has  been  with  the  Constitution 
state  desk,  has  joined  the  Moultrie 
(Ga.)  Observer.  ' 

♦  #  * 

J.  Burr  Bell,  financial  editor 
of  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post-Stand¬ 
ard  since  1941,  has  retired  from 
the  newspaper  field.  Bernard  S. 
Newer  succeeds  Mr.  Bell  as  busi¬ 
ness  editor. 


Where  They  Are  Now 

George  Merrifield,  assistant 
business  manager,  Atlanta  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  has  resigned  that  posi¬ 
tion  and  opened  his  own  office  as 
a  labor  law  and  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  counsel. 

*  «  * 

Joe  Hendrickson  has  resigned 
as  sports  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune  to  enter  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  field. 

^  ^ 

Lee  Dahlberg,  color  co-ordi¬ 
nator,  and  Kurt  Carlson,  artist, 
are  resigning  from  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune  to 
form  a  partnership  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  art  field  at  Minneapolis. 

b  b  * 

Norman  Doman,  manager  of 
the  country  carrier  and  dealer  di¬ 
vision,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune,  has  resigned  to  enter 
private  business. 

♦  •  ♦ 

David  Taylor  Marke,  until  re¬ 
cently  education  editor  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  of  Toy 
Guidance  Council,  Inc. 


Chi.  Reporter  to  Face 
2nd  Contempt  Charge 

Washington 
The  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  has 
held  that  Chicago  Sun-Times  re¬ 
porter  Ray  Brennan  must  face 
court  a  second  time  for  contempt 
of  the  Senate  Crime  Committee, 
arising  out  of  obtaining  from  a 
private  stenographic  firm  and  caus¬ 
ing  to  be  published  in  the  Sun- 
Times,  transcript  of  a  closed-door 
committee  meeting. 

At  an  earlier  session,  it  was  ad¬ 
mitted  the  only  evidence  centered 
on  a  conversation  Brennan  had 
with  Committee  Counsel  John  L. 
Burling,  in  the  presence  of  Pub¬ 
lisher  Marshall  Field,  Jr.,  and  Mill- 
burn  Akers  of  the  executive  staff. 
That  was  following  publication. 

Brennan  successfully  contended 
the  conversation  was  privileged. 
The  trial  judge  agreed  but  the  Ap¬ 
peals  Court  remandca  the  case  for 
hearing. 

■ 

Symonds  Heads  U.P. 
Office  in  Singapore 

Tokyo 

Appointment  of  Gene  D.  Sy¬ 
monds  as  United  Press  manager 
for  Southeast  Asia  was  announced 
this  week  by  Ernest  Hoberecht, 
United  Press  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  for  Asia. 

Mr.  Symonds  has  arrived  in 
Singapore  and  will  make  his  head¬ 
quarters  there.  He  served  for  two 
years  as  U.P.  chief  correspondent 
and  manager  for  the  Philippines. 

■ 

Edits  Comp  Paper 

Pfc  Walter  R.  Porges.  former 
desk  man  and  caption  writer.  New 
York  office.  International  News 
Photos,  is  now  serving  with  the 
47th  Infantry  Division  at  Fort 
Penning,  Ga.  He  is  assigned  to  the 
public  information  office  and  edits 
the  camp’s  weekly  newspaper. 
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■  For  your  readers.  Outdoor  eating  b  fun.  And  it's 
even  more  fun  for  those  who  know  the  short  cuts  that 
make  it  easier.  Help  your  readers  by  telling  them  of  new 
foods  to  serve  and  new  ways  t^"  serve  them  — what  clothes 
to  wear— what  equipment  to  bring  and  how  to  take  better 
pictures.  You  can  give  them  this  information  easily  by 
simply  sending  for  the  mats  furnished  by  the  Bakers  of 
America  Program. 


For  you !  Increase  your  advertising  revenue.  Mer¬ 
chants  of  your  community  in  many  categories  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  a  picnic  promotion.  It’ll  help  hardware  dealers 
sell  outdoor  grills,  vacuum  jugs,  etc.  Camera  shop  owners 
can  use  it  to  increase  their  sales.  And  it’s  a  natural  for 
food  stores.  Incidentally,  many  grocers  are  already  sold  on 
a  July  picnic  promotion  through  our  ads  in  their  trade 
magazines  and  through  the  cooperation  of  grocer  organiza¬ 
tions.  And  bakers  who  are  members  of  our  association  are 
sold  on  it  through  our  letters  and  bulletins.  So,  start  sell¬ 
ing  ads  for  your  big  picnic  supplement  right  now.  Use  the 
free  layout  we  sent  you  to  show  prospects  how  your  sup¬ 
plement  will  look.  And  watch  how  easily  you  sell  your  ads ! 


■H  For  your  community.  Boost  your  community’s 
recreational  facilities!  Build  up  the  best  picnic  spots  near 
your  town  by  featuring  them  on  the  front  page  of  your 
supplement.  Your  own  map  will  fit  in  ideally  if  you  follow 
the  free  layout  we’ll  furnish.  We’ll  be  glad  to  send  mats 
or  glossy  prints  from  our  layout,  too. 


Send  for  Your  Free  Material  Today ! 


Recently  you  were  mailed  a  Picnic 
Supplement  Layout  and  order  blanks 
for  material.  Fill  in  your  order  blanks 
today  and  mail  to:  American  Bakers 
Association,  20  North  Wacker  Drive, 


Chicago  6,  Illinois.  If  you’ve  lost  your 
order  blanks,  or  have  not  received 
any,  write  to  the  same  address  and 
we'll  supply  them.  Hurry,  though. 
July  is  picnic  month. 


performance.  Saturday’s  weather 
was  just  too  awful.  The  festival’s 
second  night  was  put  over  to  Sun¬ 
day. 


PROMOTION 


Sunday  night,  the  weather  slight- 

'  ly  better,  the  festival  drew  7,000 

At  Its  New  Subscribers 

p  ,  T  c  Friday  night,  massed  bands 

By  1.  o.  irvin  numbering  some  600  high  school 

Increasingly  it  becomes  appar-  tant  still,  you  invite  us  into  your  students  participated, 
ent  to  newspapers,  as  it  has  long  mind — and  your  children’s  minds.  — 

been  apparent  to  other  industries,  “So  we  think  we  owe  it  to  you 
that  just  as  important  as  selling  to  tell  you  something  about  us — 
new  readers  is  the  job  of  keeping  and  about  some  of  the  unique 
present  readers  sold, 
new 

PD  Mel  Barker’s  shop  at  the  Chi- 


Sunday 

night,  more  than  800  students  took 
part  in  the  choir.  This  makes  a 
total  of  1,400  participants. 

.  _  “With  good  weather,’’  notes  Mr. 

That’s  why  a  ways  we  serve  you,  over  and  above  Sapazink,  “this  project  attracts  at 
promotion  that  comes  out  of  our  primary  job  of  presenting  each  20,000  spectators.” 

‘  jjraight  and  But  even  at  13,000,  this  sounds 

caao  Sun-Times  merits  wide  at-  fast.”  like  a  good  promotion, 

tention.  Captions  through  the  rest  of  the 

This  is  a  16-page  oversize  book-  booklet  pretty  much  give  you  a  Keeping  At  It 
let  that  the  Sun-Times  delivers  to  sense  of  what’s  in  it:  “The  Sun-  ip  there  is  any  better  or  more 
new  home  delivery  subscribers.  It  Times  is  produced  by  folks  like  persuasive  advertising  promotion 
is  titled  “Behind  the  Headlines  of  yourself’;  “He  almost  got  away  than  the  hard,  factual,  dollars  and 

the  Newspaper  at  Your  Door,”  with  murder!”;  “Your  factory  is  cents  result  story,  we  don’t  know 

and  carries  the  subtitle,  “How  the  safer  now”;  “Will  a  death  trap  it.  That’s  why  we  commend  a 
Chicago  Sun-Times  Serves  You.”  claim  your  child’s  life?  “Building  current  folder  being  mailed  by  the 
“The  purpose  of  this  booklet,”  ^  life  for  your  children  and  Montreal  (Que.)  Star. 

Mr.  Barker  reports,  “is  to  give  the  ours”;  “This  space  reserved  for  an  “Continuity,”  says  this  folder, 
subscriber  the  idea  and  spirit  of  accident  picture  that  will  never  be  “makes  dollars  and  sense!”  It  then 
our  newspaper  in  terms  of  activ-  taken  ;  How  your  subscription  reports  what  the  local  distributors 

ities  and  attitudes  that  are  exclu-  hdps  us  to  build  a  better  commun-  of  a  window  and  door  product  ac- 

sive  to  us  and  that  are  for  the  und  “Chicago’s  only  news-  complished  in  two  short  yean 

good  of  the  community.”  paper  designed  with  you  in  mind.”  through  regular  everyweek  advcr- 

The  booklet  is  designed  in  a  **  pretty  much  generally  ac-  tising.  From  a  staff  of  three  peo- 
style  that  reminds  both  of  Life  and  cepted  in  newspaper  circles  that  pie  and  one  salesman,  this  outfit 
Look.  That  is,  it  is  done  in  a  promotion  can  get  a  new  reader,  has  grown  to  a  staff  of  35  sales 
style  that  utilizes  pictures  to  tell  '^ut  that  the  product  itself,  the  and  service  people  in  Montreal 
the  story,  and  fortifies  those  pic-  Pupcr  itself,  must  be  depended  alone,  and  20  in  surrounding  deal- 
tures  with  good  captions  and  good,  upon  to  hold  that  reader.  er  areas. 

brief  copy.  We’re  sure  Mel  Barker  \goes  “Regular  newspaper  advertis- 

On  the  inside  front  cover,  after  f  I"®'”  on  the 

giving  the  credo  of  the  Sun-Times,  'll"*.  experience,  ‘is  the 

the  booklet  recites  this  simple  rea-  ds  promotion  if  its  promo-  shortest  and  most  economical 

son  for  being-  succeed.  But  there  is  route  to  sales.” 

.  nothing  wrong — indeed,  there  is  There  ought  to  be  an  unending 

*  u  ^  Sun-Times  is  one  everything  right — with  promotion  and  constant  flow  of  this  kind  of 

of  the  10  biggest  newspapers  in  helping  the  product  along  to  ulti-  promotion  from  every  newspaper 

America.  mate  acceptance  by  the  new  read-  in  the  country.  If  there  were,  no- 

“We  are  proud  that  you  have  er.  That’s  what  this  booklet  does,  body  would  worry  about  compet- 

chosen  it  as  your  newspaper.  That’s  what  this  booklet  does  su-  ing  media — there  just  wouldn’t  be 

“W'e  are  proud  that  you  invite  perbly  well.  If  it  doesn’t  click  as  any! 

us  into  your  home.  More  impor-  ^  promotion,  we’ll  eat  it.  ..it. 

In  the  Bag 

Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post  out  with 
its  eighth  annual  brand  prefer¬ 
ence  survey  of  foods.  This  covers 
102  store  classifications  of  foods, 
as  well  as  home  appliances, 
watches,  automobiles,  newspapers, 
radio  and  TV  stations,  and  pre¬ 
ferred  shopping  days.  Data  is 
gathered  by  local  high  school  stu¬ 
dents,  covers  all  income  groups. 
One  of  the  outstanding  research 
projects  of  its  kind  done  by  a 
small  (16,000  circulation)  paper. 

Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review  and  Chronicle  out  with  its 
seventh  annual  consumer  analysis. 
This  follows  the  pattern  of  other 
consumer  analysis  studies,  and  is 
handsomely  designed  and  printed. 
It  serves  as  a  study  of  Spokane. 

New  York’s  Spanish  daily  El 
Diario  out  with  a  consumer  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  Spanish  market. 


Let's  Gel  Acquainted 


Meet  Kay  Cantonwine,  Miss 
Newsprint  1954.  If  you’re 
thinking  of  newsprint  printing, 
Kay  says,  get  acquainted  with 
Rodgers  &  McDonald  of  Los 
Angeles,  the  West’s  leading 
rotary  press  printer. 

_  Specializing  in  newsprint  ex¬ 


clusively,  recently  added  press 
equipment  makes  Rodgers  & 
McDonald  the  largest  producer 
of  this  type  of  printing  west  of 
the  Rockies.  Everything  from 
booklets  to  standard  size  news- 


Ithe  Rockies.  E 

booklets  to  standard  size 
papers. 

Let’s  get  acquainted.  _ 

^^specifications  for  estimate  to: 

Rodgers&  McDonald 

Publishers,  Inc. 

2621  West  54th  Street 
Los  Angeles  43.  California 
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You  probably  have  a  snapshot  like  it  in  your  own  photo* 
graph  album. 

It  happens  when  you  get  too  close  to  your  subject,  and 
the  camera  can’t  handle  the  perspective. 

In  another  sense,  you  can  get  an  equally  distorted  pic* 
ture  of  the  modem  corporation.  For  viewed  too  close-up, 
it  frequently  looks  bigger  than  it  is. 

Take  Union  Oil.  In  1910— when  we  did  but  a  $12,000,000 
volume— we  seemed  much  smaller.  Yet  at  the  time  this  was 
23%  of  the  total  petroleum  business  in  the  western  states. 

In  1953  we  looked  much  bigger  because  we  did  a  whop¬ 
ping  $325,000,000  volume.  But  this  was  only  13%  of  the 
petroleum  business  in  the  West. 

editor  (S  publisher  for  June  19,  1954 


Certainly  we’ve  grown.  We’ve  had  to  grow  to  serve  a 
bigger  market,  to  meet  increased  competition  and  to  satisfy 
more  consumer  needs.  But  in  proportion  to  the  total  busi¬ 
ness,  we  aren’t  as  big  as  we  were  44  years  ago. 

Seen  in  perspective,  the  picture  is  clear:  Union  Oil,  like 
so  many  so-called  “big”  companies,  is  really  getting  smaller 
all  the  timel 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Key  Topics  at  NPPA. 
Pulitzer,  Students 


By  James  L.  Collings 

Arthur  L.  Witman  of  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  was 
presiding  over  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation  in  .Atlantic  City,  June  12. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  a  four-day 
convention.  Art,  otherwise  known 
as  Ike  because  of  his  resemblance 
to  a  well-known  president  by  the 
same  name,  had  just  been  installed 
as  head  man  of  the  asociation. 

Someone  brought  up  the  matter 
of  late  attendance  that  particular 
morning.  It  was  Saturday,  mind 
you,  and  many  of  the  delegates 
and  members  had  been  bull-ses- 
sioning  the  night  before  and  the 
night  before  and  the  night  before. 

These  sessions  had  consisted  of 
photography,  photography  and  pho¬ 
tography.  You  could  hear  discus¬ 
sions  of  everything  from  work¬ 
shops  to  Burt  Williams,  founding 
father  of  the  organization  who  was 
recently  interred  wearing  his 
NPP.A  pin  in  his  lapel. 

Serious  Workers 

Art  said  the  membership  would 
have  to  realize  this  was  a  work 
convention,  not  a  play  one,  such 
as  they,  as  working  press  photog¬ 
raphers.  covered  every  so  often. 

That’s  the  NPPA  for  you  when 
they  get  together  once  a  year.  To 
a  man.  they  are  as  serious  as  when 
they  pay  their  taxes. 

This  year  the  two  big  items  were 
the  Pulitzer  photo  awards  and  the 
student  affiliate  membership  pro¬ 
gram.  They  both  came  in  the 
form  of  resolutions.  These  fellows 
are  getting  so  serious  they  even 
wrap  up  their  resolutions  in  legal 
terminology  and  present  them  in 
strictest  parliamentarian  fashion. 

Putting  it  in  non-Blackstone  lan¬ 
guage,  the  photo  journalists  want 
something  done  about  the  Pulitzer 
photo  prize.  They  want  prize  made 
plural — prizes;  three  of  them,  in 
fact.  (EAP,  June  12.  page  10). 

They  want  one  Pulitzer  award 
for  a  single  news  photo,  one  for 
several  photos  concerning  a  single 
or  continuing  news  event  and  one 
for  the  newsreel  and  TV  men.  The 
chances  are  good  they’ll  get  what 
they  want. 

Student  Affiliates 

The  student  business  amounts  to 
cultivating  future  NPPA  members 
from  among  the  collegiate  ranks. 
The  idea  is  to  give  a  qualified  col¬ 
lege  student  a  card  calling  him  an 
affiliate  member  and  hope  that 
when  he  moves  from  the  campus 
to  the  newspaper  darkroom  he  will 
become  an  NPP.A  steadygoer. 

There  was  also  the  matter  of  the 
part  the  association  will  play  in 


case  of  another  war.  Joe  Costa, 
chairman  of  the  board,  said  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  NPPA  has 
been  offered  to  and  accepted  by 
the  Civil  Defense  .Administration. 

It  means,  Joe  explained,  that 
“meni'aers  will  have  an  official 
status  if  the  bombs  .start  dropping 
on  this  country.  ...  I  count  this 
as  one  of  the  major  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  NPP.A  this  year.” 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Witman,  he 
started  his  career  in  1923  with  the 
Army  Air  Photographic  School, 
which  he  left  four  years  later  for 
Fairchild  Aerial  Surveys,  Dallas, 
Tex.  Then,  in  1932,  Art  joined  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  For  the 
past  nine  years,  he  has  been  with 
the  Sunday  rotogravure  section, 
“Pictures,”  of  that  newspaper.  The 
quiet,  modest  photographer  is  a 
charter  member  of  the  as.sociation. 

Hammersley,  Linck 

The  other  two  new  officers  are 
Howard  Hammersley,  Jr.  (secre¬ 
tary)  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times 
and  World  News,  and  Lester  A. 
Linck  (treasurer)  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

Mr.  Hammersley,  a  1938  grad¬ 
uate  of  Roanoke  College,  broke  in 
with  the  photo  staff  of  the  Roa¬ 
noke  Times,  and  is  now  manager 
of  t’ne  Times  and  World  News 
photo  department.  He  was  chief 
photo  officer  with  the  Air  Force 
in  the  Mediterranean  during 
WW  II.  He’s  been  a  speaker  at 
short  courses. 

Mr.  Linck  was  a  freelance  cam¬ 
eraman  and  bank  employe  for  12 
years  before  becoming  a  member 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  in 
1944.  He  had  been  secretary-treas. 
urer  of  Region  7. 

The  lightest  and  loveliest  mo¬ 
ment  of  all  came  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  when  the  conventioneers 
strolled  over  to  a  pier  to  witness 
the  annual  beauty  contest.  The 
all-time  high  of  21  queens  paraded 
before  the  250-odd  members, 
wives,  children  and  delegates. 

The  winner  emerged  in  the  15th 
round.  She  was  Leoma  Naughton. 
The  19-year-old  pretty,  a  honey 
blonde,  wore  the  “Miss  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)”  banner.  Leoma,  a 
parttime  model,  is  a  sophomore  at 
the  University  of  Maryland. 

As  for  the  NPPA-Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  photo  contest,  Thomas 
Abercrombie  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  was  named  “Newspaper 
Photographer  of  the  Yea  r”; 
Michael  Rougier  of  Life,  “Mag¬ 
azine  Photographer  of  the  Year,” 
and  Murray  Alvey  of  Pathe, 
“Newsreel  Photographer  of  the 
Year.” 


Vincent  S.  Jones  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (right),  and  Arthur  L.  Witman 
of  St.  Louis  (center),  are  shown  receiving  the  Joseph  .A.  Sprague 
Memorial  Awards  from  Robert  Boyd,  president  of  the  National  Press 
Photographers  .Association.  The  awards  are  presented  annually  for 
“extraordinary  and  distinguished  service”  to  news  photography. 


These  were  the  first-place  win¬ 
ners  in  other  categories: 

Newspaper  picture  story:  Perry 
Cragg,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News. 

Magazine  picture  story:  Michael 
Rougier,  Life. 

Features:  Thomas  .Abercrombie, 
Milwaukee  Journal. 

Pictorial:  A.  A.  Bodine,  Balti¬ 
more  Sunpapers.  v 

Sports:  Edward  Wojtas,  Cham. 
paign-Urhana  (Ill.)  Courier. 

Spot  news:  F.  David  Mathias, 
Denver  Post,  and  Barney  Coons, 
New  York  Mirror,  tic  for  first. 

Portraits  and  personalities:  Clint 
Grant.  Dallas  Morning  News. 

Picture  sequence:  Don  Ultang, 
Des  Moines  Regi.ster  and  Tribune. 

Color:  Joe  Costa.  King  Features 
— New  York  Sunday  Mirror  Mag¬ 
azine. 

Newsreels: 

News:  Richard  Weiner,  KSTP- 
TV,  St.  Paul.  Minn.;  Herb 
Schw  artz,  CBS-TV,  New  York,  and 
C.  W.  Snider,  WDAY-TV,  Fargo, 
N.  Dak. — all  tied  for  first. 

Features:  Mr.  Schwartz,  Gor¬ 
don  Yoder,  Telenews,  and  Mr. 
Snider — all  tied  for  first. 

Two  special  awards  were  handed 
out  Thursday  evening  at  the  ban¬ 
quet.  They  went  to  Mr.  Bodine, 
for  outstanding  technical  excel¬ 
lence,  and  to  Bruce  Roberts  of 
the  Hamlet  News  -  Messenger, 
Gainesville.  Fla.,  for  portfolio, 
weekly  newspapers. 

(Other  awards  were  announced 
in  E&P  last  week.) 

■ 

Sun-Times  Execs  Enroll 
For  4-Month  Basic  Course 

Chicago 

,A  search  for  improved  tech¬ 
niques  of  displaying  newspaper 
photographs  has  prompted  a  back- 
to-school  movement  by  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
T  imes. 


The  educational  approach  was 
initiated  by  Milburn  P.  Akers,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Sun-Times. 
Four  Sun-Times  staff  members 
have  enrolled  at  the  Institute  of 
Design  of  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  in  4-month  courses  in  ba.sic 
photography  and  visual  funda¬ 
mentals. 

.A  knowledge  of  the  whole 
process  —  from  the  click  of  the 
camera  shutter  to  the  reproduction 
of  the  picture  on  the  newspaper 
format — was  desired  in  order  to 
better  understand  capabilities  and 
limitatioas  in  photo-journalism,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Oscar  Katov,  graphic 
arts  director  of  the  paper,  who  al¬ 
ready  has  completed  the  courses. 

The  other  staff  members  cur¬ 
rently  enrolled  at  the  Institute  are; 
Maury  Falstein,  picture  editor; 
Dick  Hedblom,  picture  desk  assis¬ 
tant,  and  Ralph  Otwell,  feature 
writer.  They  will  be  followed  by 
others  on  the  Sun-Times  editorial 
staff  after  present  courses  end. 

“This  is  a  continuing  program 
and,  I  believe,  the  first  time  a  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspaper  in  the  nation 
has  undertaken  such  thorough 
training  in  this  field,”  Mr.  Katov 
said. 

No  matter  how  good  the  origi¬ 
nal  print  of  a  photograph,  the 
reader  sees  only  its  reproduction 
in  the  newspaper,  he  said. 

“We  aren’t  taking  the  courses  to 
replace  our  photographers  or  ar¬ 
tists,  but  to  make  better  use  of 
their  pictures  through  photography, 
design  and  layout. 

“It  is  our  job  to  screen  the  story¬ 
telling  pictures  from  the  others  and 
then  combine  them  with  enough 
type  to  elaborate  the  story  on  the 
newspaper  page. 

“This  must  be  done  in  readily 
understood  and  attractive  cutlines 
to  make  the  picture-plus-type  com¬ 
bination  more  effective  than  either 
media  alone,”  he  said. 
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Barney  took  his  Pacemaker  Graphic 
aloft  to  make  this  dramatic  aerial 
shot.  The  Graphic's  outstanding 
features  capture  every  detail.  Result 
— a  clear,  sharp  picture  ready  for 
page  one. 


NIGHT-BEAT  PHOTOGRAPHER  BARNEY  COONS  COVERS 
NEW  YORK  WITH  HIS  PACEMAKER  SPEEO  GRAPHIC! 


Barney  Coons  is  certainly  a  single- 
minded  man!  He  knew  what  he 
wanted  right  from  the  start.  And, 
although  his  first  job  was  just  as 
a  photographer's  messenger  boy, 
Barney  had  the  makings  of  a  top¬ 
flight  press  photographer  and  he 
proved  it! 

His  now-famous  picture,  “A 
Grip  on  Life”,  has  already  won 
him  six  important  photographic 
awards.  But  Barney  prefers  to  be 
known  as  a  good  newspaper  man. 
He  likes  the  pace  and  excitement 
of  covering  big-city  news  and  his 
job  on  the  night  shift  of  the  N.  Y. 
Mirror  gives  him  plenty  of  action! 

His  assignments  run  the  gamut 
from  society  to  homicide — every¬ 


thing  that  happens  in  New  York 
after  dark.  Off  the  night-beat, 
Barney  has  turned  his  talents  to 
fashion  coverage.  And  the 
Mirror’s  fashion  editor  admits, 
“Barney’s  pictures  of  the  new 
ladies  styles  are  often  more  attrac¬ 
tive  than  the  dresses  themselves.” 


At  home,  Barney  keeps  himself 
busy  by  devoting  much  of  his  time 
to  volunteer  work  for  the  Elks  and 
Knights  of  Columbus.  And,  when 
the  time  permits,  he  likes  to  go 
horseback  riding. 


Barney  Coons,  like  so  many 
press  photographers,  shoots  all  his 
pictures  with  a  Pacemaker  Speed 
Graphic.  In  fact,  the  Pacemaker 
Graphic  is  the  first  choice  of  93% 
of  the  press  photographers  in 
America.  No  matter  what  the 
assignment,  from  aerial  shots  to 
sports  coverage,  fashion  work  to 
on-the-spot  reporting,  the  Pace¬ 
maker  Speed  Graphic  leads  all 
others  for  its  rugged  dependability 
and  unmatched  versatility. 


Twenty  one  years  with  the 
Mirror  has  taught  Barney  a  lot 
about  front  page  pictures  and, 
about  cameras.  Speaking  about 
his  work,  Barney  affectionately 
pats  his  Pacemarker  Graphic  and 
calls  it,  “the  work  horse  of  the 
industry.  My  Pacemaker  Graphic 
rides  beside  me  on  the  seat  of  my 
radio  car  everywhere  I  go,  and  it 
has  never  let  me  down.” 


SYNDICATES 

Willicombe  Reports 
On  European  Junket 

By  James  L  CoUings 

Joe  Willicombe,  publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  King  Features  Syndicate 
and  former  INS  war  correspond¬ 
ent,  was  recalling  for  an  audience 
of  one  his  recent  trip  to  Europe 
with  other  newsmen  (June  1-13). 

The  junket  was  called  “Beach¬ 
head  Revisited — Europe  10  Years 
Later,”  and  the  idea  was  to  look 
in  on  Normandy  and  the  rest  of 
the  fighting  spread  across  the  sea. 

“This  is  a  bit  of  a  commercial 
plug,”  Joe  said,  “but  if  the  Army, 

Navy  or  Air  Force  brass  is  look¬ 
ing  for  an  expert  organizer  and  a 
top-drawer  public  information  of¬ 
ficer  they  are  hereby  tipped  that 
their  man  is  none  other  than  John 
A.  Creedy,  the  husky,  blond,  pa¬ 
tient  young  fellow  who  holds  the 
title  of  system  public  relations 
manager  of  Pan  American  World 
Airways. 

Ike’s  Kickoff 

“And  here’s  why.  Only  a  few 
days  before  Memorial  Day,  John 
got  clearance  from  CAA  to  run  a 
project  called — and  you  know 
what  it  was  called.  By  June  1,  he 
had  a  group  of  newsmen,  most  of 
them  former  war  correspondents, 
assembled  in  Washington. 

“Harold  Talbott,  secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  tuned  up  the  junket 
with  a  briefing  and  a  cocktail  party 
in  the  Pentagon.  The  next  day, 

June  2,  President  Eisenhower  did 
the  actual  kickoff  with  a  special 
interview. 

“Ike — obviously  pleased  at  see¬ 
ing  the  newsmen  he  knew  so  well 
in  WW  II — said  he  was  sorry  he 


He  finds  <he  FCIVNIEST  FOLKS 

. . .  like  the  man  who  eats  roses,  and  when  his  phone 
rings,  shouts  “There  is  no  one  here,”. . .  the  feudin’ 
family  who  sawed  the  house  in  half... the  Romeo 
^  aged  110  who  took  a  child  bride  of  72... and  the 

character  who  for  thirty  years  has  awakened  his 
town  at  4:30  a.m.  with  a  S2.98  mail  order  bugle  ! 

By  the  Way 

by  Thomas  Morrow  serves  life’s  freshest  eggs  on  the  half 
shell ...  in  a  refreshing  feature  daily,  except  Saturday  and  Monday. 
Reporter,  rewrite  man,  assistant  city  editor,  war  correspondent 
at  Iwo  Jima,  columnist  and  feature  writer.  Morrow  portrays 
personalities  and  places  with  human  interest  and  humor . . . 
attracts  readers,  builds  an  enthusiastic  following,  lifts  circulation! 
For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager, 

Chicaga  Tribune^JJJeu?  Yarh  Yews 

Sfir*  ButlMim,  iV«>ir  'York 
isgnascawe  Tribune  Toirf-r,rMra9o 
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were  held  in  very  low  tones,  almost  Lynch  drove  to  the  town,  Beny 
whispers.  Here  an  officer  chatted  Sur  Mer,  which  contained  their  y 

with  W,  W.  Chaplin  of  NBC.  And  erstwhile  press  camp,  shelled  by 
there  Charlie  Lynch  of  Reuters  the  Germans  on  June  13. 
would  listen  carefully  as  a  former  “Charlie  and  I,”  Joe  said, 

G.l.  told  how  he  saved  up  for  10  “spent  a  lot  of  time  on  this  ’54 
years  just  to  make  the  trip  back  trip  trying  to  find  one  German 
to  the  scene  that  was  of  such  grave  soldier  who  had  been  anywhere 
importance  to  him  on  June  6,  near  the  vicinity  of  the  shelling, 

1944.  but  we  had  no  luck. 

Same  Speed,  Different  Reason 
“In  1944  the  war  correspond¬ 
ents  had  rushed  along  the  roads, 
necessarily  at  breakneck  paces  in 
Army-provided  jeeps.  The  speed 
was  to  lessen  the  danger  of  be¬ 
coming  a  mark  for  German  snipers. 

“But  in  the  year  1954  these 
same  correspondents  were  travel¬ 
ing  in  plush,  brand-new  Fords. 

The  speed  was  still  high,  and  they 
were  hitting  it  up  to  get  back  to 
their  typewriters  and  to  file  their 
copy  through  the  wire  and  phone 
facilities  that  had  been  set  up  in 
a  hotel  in  Caen.” 

The  most  exciting  moment  of 
the  tour  came  when  the  newsmen 
arrived  at  the  Brandenburg  Gate, 
a  separation  point  between  the 
East  and  West  sectors  of  Berlin. 

In  Joe’s  words,  “At  their  own 
discretion,  many  of  the  reportcn 
entered  the  East  sector  both  by 
foot  and  hired  automobile.  They 
wanted  to  get  a  closer  look  at  the 
thousands  of  ‘Free  Youths’  who 
were  demonstrating  in  a  Com¬ 
munist-inspired  parade. 

“Charlie,  Jack  Jarrel  and  1 
walked  for  about  10  blocks,  about 
Lee  McCardle,  Joe  went  on,  re-  a  half  mile.  It  seemed  like  10 
traced  his  steps  along  those  shores  miles  walking  back.  There  is  no 
that  ran  red  with  blood.  He  is  now  telling  what  a  mob  will  do. 
city  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  “Bill  Higginbotham  and  four  of 
“And  Tom  Wolf  of  the  Loui.s-  the  other  newsmen  got  a  better 
ville  Courier  Journal,  Andy  Roon-  look  than  they  had  anticipated.  Bill 
ey,  now  a  writer  for  Arthur  God-  and  the  boys  snapped  some  pic- 
frey  and  then  a  Stars  &  Stripes  re-  tures  and  it  seems  that  one  of  the 
porter,  Andy  Tully  of  Scripps-  marchers  told  the  Russian  cops 
Howard,  Bill  Higginbotham  of  about  it. 

U.P.,  Warren  Kennet  of  the  New-  “Bill  and  the  others  were  arrest- 
ark  (N.J.)  News  and  Connie  Ryan,  ed  and  held  for  an  uncomfortable 
now  an  associate  editor  of  Col-  15  minutes  in  a  Red  police  station. 
lier's,  were  elsewhere  in  the  beach  After  the  Russians  had  a  look  at 
area,  chatting  quietly  with  present-  their  passports,  the  newspapermen 
day  French  residents  and  recalling  were  released, 
the  scenes  they  had  written  about  “Those  were  some  of  the  high- 
in  the  war  days.”  lights.  It  was  indeed  a  memorable 

Later,  JW  said,  he  and  Charlie  trip.” 


A  LOVELIER  YOU 

by  Mary  Sue  Miller 

It’s  bright — it’s  short — it’s  gav  .  ,  . 

One  editor  writes  .  .  . 

“the  first  printing  of  A  LOVELIER 

Y 

YOU  brought  in  nearly  130  letters — 

and  without  a  word  of  pre-publication 

promotion.” 

Thirty-two  new  clients  are  meeting  with 

the  same  success! 

.\dd  a  NEW  LOOK  to  your  woman’s  page  with 

A  LOVELIER  YOU 

(in  one  or  two  columns) 

Write  or  wire  collect:  Robert  A.  Cooper,  President 

NEWSPAPER  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

6  North  Michigan  Avenue 

Chicago  2,  Illinois 

couldn’t  go  along.  He  asked  the 
reporters  to  say  hello  to  some  of 
his  old  Army  cronies  in  Europe 
and  to  convey  his  best  to  other 
war-time  friends  who  are  now 
government  officials  in  Europe.” 

Joe  said  that  from  June  4-6  the 
correspondents  revisited  the  Nor¬ 
mandy  invasion  beachhead. 

“The  AP’s  Hal  Boyle,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune's  bearded  Jack 
Thompson  and  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer’s  Ivan  Peterman  found  the 
first  press-camp  landlady  they  had 
had  in  Normandy.  She  was  as  glad 
to  see  them  as  they  were  to  visit 
her,  and  she  demonstrated  it  with 
a  hug  and  a  kiss  for  each.  Boyle, 
Thompson  and  Peterman  were 
three  of  the  really  top — and  most 
rugged — war  correspondents  and 
three  of  the  most  carefree  fellows 
you’d  find  in  any  press  camp.” 

Walking  with  Memories 

Other  correspondents,  Joe  said, 
were  seen  walking  with  their  me¬ 
mories. 

Lou  Azrael  was  one  of  them. 
He’s  now  a  Baltimore  News  Post 
columnist. 

“Lou,”  Joe  remembered,  “was 
strolling  thoughtfully  along  the 
beach  where  he  had  landed  with  a 
29th  division  spearhead  (on  D- 
Day,  1944).  Officers  and  G.I.s  who 
had  also  landed  on  that  blood- 
drenched  beach  called  ‘Omaha’ 
had  come  from  America,  on  their 
own,  to  view  the  scene  again  10 
years  later. 

“The  conversations  between  the 
newsmen  and  the  former  soldiers 


“Charlie  was  interested  because 
this  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen 
Omaha.  He  and  I  had  come  ashore 
with  the  Canadian  3d  division, 
just  down  the  beach  a  bit,  and  no 
doubt  he  was  comparing  the  G.I.’s 
version  of  the  Omaha  fighting  with 
that  he  had  witnessed  on  the  em¬ 
battled  Canadian  beach.” 

Jack  Jarrel,  Joe  continued,  was 
in  low-tone  conversation  with  for¬ 
mer  officers  and  G.I.s.  Jack  cov¬ 
ered  the  invasion  for  INS  and  is 
now  with  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World  Herald. 

Pausing  for  Prayer 
“Bill  Hearst  and  Frank  Con- 
niff,”  Joe  said,  “were  moving  si¬ 
lently  among  the  white  crosses  just 
over  the  low  hill  that  separates 
the  sands  of  Omaha  beach  from 
the  grassy  fields  of  Normandy. 

“Here  and  there  they  paused  as 
if  in  prayer.  They  knew  some  of 
the  men  whose  names  were  carved 
on  the  crosses,  and  Bill  recognized 
the  earth  in  which  these  graves 
had  been  dug.  It  had  been  the 
first  landing  strip  in  Norn^andy, 
and  it  was  here  that  he  had  first 
set  foot  in  France  on  June  12, 
1944.” 
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CIRCULATION 


700  to  Attend  ICMA 
Meeting  at  Daytona 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Daniel 


"Y’all  come!"  they  say  in  the 
South. 

More  than  700  members  and 
their  wives  are  expected  to  take 
advantage  of  such 
an  invitation  to 
the  55th  annual 
convention  of  In¬ 
ternational  Cir¬ 
culation  Manag- 
e  r  s  ’  Association 
to  be  held,  June 
22-24,  at  Daytona 
Plaza.  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla. 

A  seminar  style 
of  convention  is 
planned  under 
the  direction  of  Charles  W.  Staab, 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer,  ICM,^ 
first  vicepresident  and  program 
chairman.  Panel  discussions  and 
workshop  sessions  will  serve  to 
answer  individual  circulation  man- 
ager-s’  problems  and  to  provide  the 
over-all  answer  to:  “Tomorow’s 
Challenge  to  Circulation  Manage¬ 
ment.” 

Panel  Session  Highlight 

Convention  business  sessions  will 
open  Tuesday  morning,  June  22. 
with  an  address  by  Pre.sident  Ar¬ 
thur  Daniel,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Jour¬ 
nal  -  Constitution,  together  with 
five-minute  reports  by  ICMA  of¬ 
ficers  and  committee  chairmen. 
Presentation  of  ICMA-ANPA  safe 


driving  contest  awards  will  also 
take  place  at  the  opening  session. 

The  No.  1  workshop  panel  will 
be  held  Wednesday  afternoon.  June 
23.  with  J.  Montgomery  Curtis, 
director,  American  Press  Institute, 
Columbia  University,  as  modera¬ 
tor.  By  the  time  the  Curtis  panel 
members  take  the  platform  they 
will  have  a  pretty  good  idea  as 
to  what  important  circulation  top¬ 
ics  need  further  teatment. 

The  five-man  panel  will  be  com¬ 
posed  of  Lee  Hills,  executive  edi¬ 
tor.  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press: 
Byron  C.  Vedder,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Champaign  -  Urbana  (Ill.) 
Courier;  Frank  Thayer,  University 
of  Wisconsin  School  of  Journalism; 
George  B.  Tobi,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal, 
along  with  Mr.  Curtis  as  moder¬ 
ator.  The  general  theme  of  the 
panel  discussion  will  be  “How  Can 
the  Circulation  Department  Con¬ 
tribute  Most  Effectively  to  the  Suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Newspaper?” 

Guest  speakers  will  include  Wm. 
G.  Saltonstall,  principal,  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy,  speaking  at  the 
Tuesday  afternoon  session  on  “Help 
Us  Train  Tomorrow’s  Leaders,” 
and  Rear  Admiral  Frederick  J. 
Bell,  executive  vicepresident.  Na¬ 
tional  Automobile  Dealers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  discussing  “Human  Rela¬ 
tions”  at  the  closing  Thursday 


morning  session. 

■Another  departure  from  the 
usual  convention  routine  will  be  a 
.series  of  off-the-record  gatherings 
in  private  rooms,  so  that  inquiring 
members — with  specific  questions — 
may  congregate  and  hold  round¬ 
tables  of  their  own.  in  company 
with  men  experienced  in  various 
fields  of  circulation  management. 

A  practical  application  of  this 
“teaming  up”  idea  is  found  in  a 
letter  sent  to  Jack  Estes,  ICMA 
secretary-manager,  by  a  circulation 
manager  who  wants  help  on  an 
office  accounting  system.  Two 
weeks  later  a  seasoned  member 
of  ICMA  wrote  the  questioner, 
saying:  “If  you’ll  bring  your  prob¬ 
lem  with  you  to  Daytona,  I  wili 
be  glad  to  spend  enough  time  with 
you  either  early  in  the  morning  or 
late  at  night,  until  we  get  all  the 
answers.” 

Southern  Hospitality 

Milford  Clifton,  Daytona  Beach 
News-Journal  circulation  manager, 
is  chairman  of  the  local  entertain¬ 
ment  committee  which  is  provid¬ 
ing  “good  old  Southern  hospital¬ 
ity”  for  the  visiting  ICM.A  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  guests.  While  the 
ICMA  board  convenes  on  Monday, 
the  annual  ICM.A  golf  tournament 
will  be  held.  Monday  evening, 
“Old  Southern  Barbecue”  will  be 
served  on  the  beach  terrace,  cour¬ 
tesy  of  Whitlock  &  Company,  with 
“Stew”  Macdonald  and  “Buck” 
Johnson  as  hosts.  ^ 

An  “Early  Bird”  breakfast  will 
be  held  in  the  main  dining  room 
Wednesday  morning  when  Family 
Weekly  will  be  host,  courtesy  of 
Leonard  Davidow  and  Walter 
Dreyfus. 

The  annual  banquet  will  take 
place  Wednesday  evening  wihen 


ICM.A  awards  will  be  presented  to 
winners  in  the  newspaperboy  pro¬ 
motion  contest.  Hickey-Mitchell, 
courtesy  of  Owen  Mitchell,  will  be 
host  at  a  pre-banquet  reception. 
President  Daniel  will  preside  at 
the  dinner. 

The  local  committee  has  ar¬ 
ranged  a  “Fun  in  the  Sun”  style 
show  for  the  ladies  on  Tuesslay. 
On  this  occasion  the  hosts  will  be 
the  Daytona  News-Journal,  Miami 
Daily  News,  Palm  Beach  Post 
Times,  St.  Petersburg  Times  and 
Saint  Augustine  Record. 

Name  Group  Leaders 

Program  Chairman  Staab  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  group  chair¬ 
men  and  discussion  leaders  for  the 
workshop  sessions: 

Group  1 — Darr  Sims,  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Citizen,  chairman;  promo¬ 
tion  discussion  leader,  M.  E.  Fish¬ 
er,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune;  expense-revenue  distribu¬ 
tion,  Sol  Katz,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
News. 

Group  2 — James  Dart,  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  1.)  Bulletin  and  Journal; 
discussion  leaders.  S.  N.  Rosoff, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post-Telegram, 
and  Harold  Shugard.  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and  Dis¬ 
patch. 

Group  3 — Frank  Long.  Witchita 
(Kans.)  Eagle.  Chairman;  discus¬ 
sion  leaders,  Ray  Gilliland,  Lan¬ 
caster  (Pa.)  Newspapers  and  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  MacGloshing,  Taunton 
(Mass.)  Gazette. 

Group  4 — Harold  C.  Hult,  To¬ 
peka  (Kans.)  Newspapers,  Chair¬ 
man;  discussion  leaders,  F.  (Bill) 
Turner,  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times- 
Union,  and  Edward  L.  Bennett. 
Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Bergen  Eve¬ 
ning  Record. 


HUNDREDS  OF  NATIONALLY  ADVERTISED  PRODUCTS  SUPPLEMENT 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  WITH  ATTRACTIVE  WIRE  RACK  DISPLAYS 


FROM  NASHVILLE  S  DISPLAY  CO. 


N 

‘TAILORiD  TO  YOUR  NEiDS* 


■;»l  newspapers  sold  in 

{  WIRE  RACKS 

I  supplied  by  us  in  1953 


We  sell  more  of  our  patent  pending  “collapsible”  basket 
Wire  Racks  than  all  types  of  newspaper  racks  manufac¬ 
tured,  including  all  other  types  of  wire  racks.  Sales 
results  is  the  reason.  We  invite  you  to  form  a  partner¬ 
ship  with  our  modern 
method  of  increasing 
your  single  copy  sales. 

A  RACK  FOR 
EVERY  PURPOSE 


FK&i 


Write  for  our  booklet  .  .  .  “Effective 
Methods  of  Increasing  Circulation  by 
the  Use  of  Racks.” 


AND  ASSOCIATIS 

BERKLEY  THOMPSON  -  JACK  R.  NORTON 


318  UPHAM  STRUT 


MOBILE,  ALABAMA 
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Auto  insurance  company  invests 
$204,300  in  newspapers 


Would  you  pass  up  an  opportunity  to  pick  up 
some  of  this  newspaper  space  budget?  Of  course 
you  wouldn’t.  Every  nickel  of  advertising  rev¬ 
enue  you  get  makes  you  that  much  more  suc¬ 
cessful.  One  of  the  finest  ways  to  approach 
this  company  is  through  the  pages  of  Editor  & 
Publisher  because  its  Director  of  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion,  its  Supervisor  of  Sales  Advertising  and 
Promotion,  and  the  Media  Director  of  the 
agency  handling  the  account  read  and  use  E&P 
for  the  accurate,  up-to-the-minute  informa¬ 


tion  it  giv'es  them  on  everything  concerning 


newspapers. 


Big  People  . . .  Big  Newspaper  Adverfisers 
.  .  .  Big  Business  for  You 

Almost  all  important  buyers  of  newspaper  space 
among  agencies  and  advertisers  read 
Editor  &  Pubusher 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

TIMES  TOWER.  TIMES  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 


Sarvhg  Newtpapars,  Agencies  and  Newspaper  Advertisers  ter  70  years 


No.  55  of  a  Soriet 
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mwf  #  Ruth  Moore,  reporter  for  the  Women’s  Press  Club;  Eileen 

VV  OKlGIl  S  It  r©SS  Chicago  Sun  Times,  and  author  of  O’Hare,  editor,  Extension  maga- 

_ TO*  “Man,  Time  and  Fossils.’’  Miss  zine.  Catholic  national  monthly; 

X'rOQrCim  is  idGt  Moore  has  written  another  book  Betty  Ross,  assistant  director,  Pub- 
_  ^  on  the  life  of  Charles  Darwin,  to  lie  Affairs  and  Education  Depart- 

pQy  JUJl©  be  published  late  this  year.  She  ment.  National  Broadcasting  Co.; 

*  Chicago  '''***  ^  reporter  can  find  in-  Rie  Gaddis,  publicity-news  photog- 

state  spiration  in  her  working  time  for  rapher  whose  photos  appear  in 
^legates  from  book  material  at  the  opening  magazines  from  coast  to  coast; 

bodies  will  attend  the  eighth  an  ^  Margaret  Semmler,  owner-publish- 

n^l  conven  ion  o  Max  K.  Gilstrap,  chief  of  the  er  of  four  newspapers  in  Illinois; 

Federation  o  o^-raton  Hotel’  midwest  news  division,  Christian  Marguerite  Henry,  author  of  30  ju- 
June  25-26,  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel  ^  Newberry  award 

^  thesis  of  cr  for  the  first  afternoon  session,  winner;  Jene  Barr,  author  of  10  ju- 

convention  of  the  NFPW  is  based  topic  will  be  “A  More  Respon-  venile  books,  and  Marta  Parrish 
on  constructive  journalism,  says  Press.’’  Driscoll,  club  editor,  Chicago 

Mrs.  Helen  (Glenn  M.)  Ankeny,  Kesler,  editorial  writer  American. 

newspaperwoman  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  Chicago  Daily  News,  will  ■ 

Federation  president.  discuss  “Constructive  Journalism’’  . 

The  convention  program  com-  at  the  dinner  meeting  on  the  25th.  DlSnCS#  POSIGS  jMLlXGQ 
mittee,  headed  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Me-  Bruce  Sagan,  publisher  of  Chi-  San  Bruno,  Calif. 

Glone,  has  completed  arrangements  cago’s  oldest  community  paper,  the  Cooking  and  flowers  were  mixed 
for  leading  journalists  in  a  repre-  Hyde  Park  Herald,  will  be  the  con-  in  short  order  here  by  the  San 
sentative  number  of  fields  to  head  eluding  convention  speaker.  Bruno  Herald.  The  Herald  joined 

panel  discussions  and  participate  in  Among  the  workshop  panel  in  a  cooking  school  promotion  June 
the  convention  program  as  general  speakers  are:  Mabel  K.  Temby,  2.  Simultaneously  it  actively  pro¬ 
session  speakers.  editor,  Kewaunee  (Wis.)  Enter-  moted  the  Exchange  Club  Posey 

The  four  major  speakers  are:  prise,  and  president,  Wisconsin  Parade. 


Newspaper 
Week  Slated 
For  Oct.  1-8 


“Your  Newspaper  —  Freedom’s 
Forum”  will  be  the  official  slogan 
for  National  Newspaper  Week,  Oc¬ 
tober  1-8,  1954. 

The  slogan  was  announced  this 
week  by  Jack  Boisner,  chairman  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Week  com¬ 
mittee  and  secretary-manager  of 
the  Alabama  Press  Association. 

,\lso  released  was  the  official 
emblem  for  the  week,  drawn  by 
cartoonist  Charles  Brooks  of  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News. 

Sponsor  of  the  week  is  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  Managers,  Inc., 
the  national  organization  of  press 
association  managers.  Glenn  Mc¬ 
Neil,  Tennessee  Press  Association, 
is  NAM  president. 

15th  Anniversary 

This  will  be  the  15th  annual  ob¬ 
servance  of  National  Newspaper 
Week. 

‘The  slogan  for  1954  is  intended 
to  stress  the  role  newspapers  play 
as  the  meeting  ground  for  ideas 
in  America,”  Chairman  Boisner 
said.  “Our  newspapers,  in  a  very 
real  way,  are  freedom’s  forum.” 

The  1954  emblem  pictures  a 
newspaper  in  the  form  of  a  shield, 
standing  before  a  copy  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  Printed  on  the  shield  is 
the  slogan.  And  a  newspaperboy 
— most  readers’  closest  contact  with 
their  newspaper  —  stands  to  one 
side. 

Members  of  the  NNW  commit¬ 
tee  are:  Chairman  Boisner;  Bill 
Conley,  Arkansas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion;  Guy  Richard  Dew,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Edwin  O.  Meyer,  Virginia 
Press  Asociation;  William  J.  Oer- 
tel,  Ohio  Newspaper  Association 
and  Vern  Sanford,  Texas  Press 
Association. 


It's  so  much  CLEANER^ 
BETTER,  CHEAPER 

WITH  University  Microfilms 


Yes  .  . .  every  time  you  see  one  of  your  staff  struggling  with  a 
dirty,  heavy  bound  newspaper  file,  let  it  remind  you  of  the  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  convenience  of  University  Microfilm.  Saves  space  (94%), 
time,  and  money.  Drop  us  a  note  for  complete  information  about 
this  low  cost  service.  Get  the  facts  before  your  valuable  newspaper 
files  deteriorate  beyond  reproduction. 


Printing  Equipment 
and 

Publications 
Con  Be  Sold 
Advertising  in. 
Editor  &  Publisher's 
Classified  Columns 


800  PAGES  IN 
ONE  SMALL  BOX! 
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ED 


what's  NEW  in  New  England.... 

NEW  Wealth  from  Bountiful  Waters! 


Quite  true  .  .  .  there  are  "soft  spots"  in  a  few  sectors  of  New  England  where 
reverses  have  been  met  and  unavoidable  economic  hardships  encountered.  IV hat  areas 
of  all  America  have  not  faced  similar  problems?  But  it  is  traditional  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  that  it  always  has  overcome  such  transient  conditions  .  .  .  always  will. 

A  NEW  spirit  activates  this  great  corner  of  our  country.  A  challenge  has  been 
met.  When  old  industries  are  lost,  NEW — and  even  better  ones — come  to  take  their 
place.  There’s  a  NEW  New  England  now,  accompanied  by  a  characteristically  sturdy 
pioneer  spirit. 

Here’s  an  example.  A  development  is  shaping  for  fish  eaters  and  for  the 
folks  who  supply  the  fish — “Fish  Sticks.”  That’s  where  New  England 
comes  in — strongly,  economically.  Fish  sticks  are  boneless  oblongs,  dipped 
in  batter,  breaded  and  quick-cooked  in  hot  fat.  Frozen,  beautifully  pack¬ 
aged,  they  are  ready  for  market.  Shown  for  market  tests  14  months  ago, 
they  represent  the  first  really  new  processing  fish  development  in  a  quarter- 
century. 

And,  New  England  led  in  the  effort.  Fulham  Bros,  of  Boston  started 
marketing  the  sticks  last  July  on  a  test  basis.  So  successful  was  the  experi¬ 
ment,  that  14  cities  are  on  the  list — 16  million  packages  predicted  for  1954. 
Nine  million  pounds  are  sold  now  by  various  concerns.  Fifty-five  companies 
are  in  the  field,  and  now  all  down  New  England’s  coastal  waters,  the  process 
is  operative — 10%  of  the  non-canned  fish  business  in  America — a  brand- 
NEW  business  for  New  England  where  inland  rivers  and  lakes  also  play 
a  part. 

Vastly  increased  payrolls — Portland,  Maine,  almost  double ;  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  packaging  season  increased  from  seven  months  a  year  to  all-round — 
500  new  jobs. 

ENGLHND! 

New  England  has  entered  a  program  of  NEW  ideas,  new  products,  new  business 
initiative.  A  Boston  executive  states  the  crux  of  it — f^Now  we  cam  use  national  advertis¬ 
ing,  mass  merchandising  techniques  to  reach  a  mass  market.’* 

This  means  sturdy  buying  power  in  a  very  great  American  market.  Every  State  in 
New  England  has  this  NEW  urge.  (Watch  that  NEW  $398,000,000  Connecticut  cross¬ 
state  superhighway,  reaching  from  New  York’s  border  to  Rhode  Island — another  artery 
that  leads  Progress  to  New  England.) 

To  reach  these  cities,  these  trade  areas,  these  NEW  markets,  it  is  wise  to  use  news¬ 
papers  where  circulation  matches  intensive  READER  INTEREST. 


MAINE  Bangor  Daily  News  |M). 


\/C  D  k  i  r*N  KIT  Barre  Times  (E),  Bennington  Banner 
▼  CIMVivy  I'i  I  Burlington  Free  Press  |M),  Rut¬ 

land  Herald  (M). 


MASSACHUSEHS  -  '“I” 

Boston  Post  (M),  Boston  Post  (S),  Brockton  Enterprise  & 
Times  (E),  Cape  Cod  Standard  times,  Hyannis  (E),  Fall 
River  Herald  News  (E),  Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner 
News  (E),  Haverhill  Gazette  (E),  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 
(M&E),  Lynn  Item  (E),  New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard- 
times  (S),  New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E),  North  Adams 
Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton  Ga¬ 
zette  (E),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (E). 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  1,,“°"^;:::. 

Chester  Union  Leader  and  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News 
(M,E&S). 

RHODE  ISLAND  _  Warwick  Pawtuxet 

Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M),  Providence 
Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CON N ECTI CUT- |||: 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E),  Bristol  Press  (E),  Danbury 
News-Times  (E),  Hartford  Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant 
(S),  Hartford  Times  (E),  Meriden  Record-Journal  (M&E), 
New  Britain  Herald  (E),  New  Haven  Register  (E&S),  New 
London  Day  (E),  Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E),  Tor- 
rington  Register  (E),  Waterbury  Republican  &  American 
(M&E),  Waterbury  Republican  (M&S). 


These  NEWSPAPERS  keep  pace  with  NEW  Readership  Needs 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Job  Candidates'  Keep 
Feet  Off  EditoFs  Desk 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

If  column  inches  of  newspaper 
criticism  were  the  criterion,  we 
would  have  to  conclude  that  jour¬ 
nalism  graduates  are  the  world’s 
most  inept  job  seekers.  There  have 
been  enough  pieces  of  the  “Sorry 
buddy,  we  already  have  an  editor” 
type  to  make  up  a  sizable  “Home 
Book  of  Editorials,  Columns  and 
Cartoons  Razzing  Job  Applicants 
from  J-Schools.” 

Fact  is,  the  journalism  grad  is  no 
more  clumsy  in  his  pursuit  of  a  job 
than  the  engineering  grad,  or  busi¬ 
ness,  or  whatever.  But  by  journal¬ 
istic  reputation  he’s  an  oaf,  for  spe¬ 
cial  reasons: 

First,  his  potential  employer  is 
a  man  with  ready  access  to  a  type¬ 
writer,  an  economic  compulsion 
to  use  it,  and  handy  proximity  to 
a  composing  room.  Second,  by 
unfortunate  coincidence  an  awk¬ 
ward  journalism  graduate  some¬ 
times  applies  for  a  job  on  the  very 
day  when  the  potential  employer 
is  wondering  what  to  write  about. 

And  third,  the  P.E.,  who  started 
in  the  business  as  a  copyboy,  may 
not  be  able  to  conceive  that  any¬ 


body  with  four  years  or  more  of 
professional  preparation  might  rea¬ 
sonably  wish  to  start  a  step  above 
copyboy. 

Good  Prospects  Passed  Over 

And  so,  a  tall  pile  of  pieces 
over  the  years  about  kids  fresh  out 
of  J-school  who  expect  to  start  as 
Washington  correspondent  or  col¬ 
umnist;  or  who  call  the  editor  by 
his  first  name  and  put  their  feet 
on  his  desk;  or  who  forget  to  sign 
their  names  to  their  applications. 

Actually,  most  of  the  young  men 
and  women  from  journalism 
schools  write  an  intelligent  appli¬ 
cation,  do  a  good  interview,  are 
hired  with  a  minimum  of  fuss  and 
to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  both 
parties.  It’s  probably  true  that 
many  of  the  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  could  do  a  better  job  of 
coaching  their  graduating  seniors 
on  job-hunting  techniques.  In 
their  absorption  with  journalistic 
methods  and  principles  the  facul¬ 
ties  overlook  the  importance  of  a 
session  or  two  on  job-getting.  The 
student  goes  out  cold,  and  has  to 
learn  the  hard  way. 


f  you  have  international  butineu 
iterests  associated  with  publishing, 
Tinting,  advertising  or  commercial 
sdio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
'ith  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
tew  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
he  national  monthly  business  news- 
taper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
sted  interests  of  "Down  Under." 
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But  it’s  also  true  that  editors 
pass  over  many  a  good  prospect 
because  their  ideas  are  at  least  as 
individualistic  as  those  they  accuse 
the  graduate  of  bringing  to  the  in¬ 
terview.  For  example,  intelligence 
is  certainly  a  desirable  attribute  of 
a  newspaper  employe.  Yet  many 
an  editor  will  deliberately  misrep¬ 
resent  a  job  as  grueling  and  unre¬ 
warding  slavery,  and  dismiss  the 
applicant  who  fails  to  demonstrate 
wide-eyed  enthusiasm.  Only  a  stu- 
pidhead  would  drool  at  that  kind 
of  prospect.  If  he  has  even  a 
flicker  of  intelligence  he  knows 
that  there  are  attractive  and  re¬ 
warding  jobs  elsewhere. 

The  applicant  who  so  desperate¬ 
ly  wants  a  job  that  he’ll  enthuse 
over  one  appearing  to  offer  only 
a  series  of  harrowing  experiences 
leading  to  eventual  starvation  isn’t 
likely  to  be  one  of  your  smarter 
or  better-qualified  prospects. 

Annoyance  Listed 

A  compilation  of  errors  made 
by  job  applicants  in  newspaper 
offices,  and  annoyances  they  have 
inflicted  on  potential  employers  to 
the  jeopardy  of  their  own  chances, 
would  make  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  instructional  materials  in 
journalism.  Several  such  annoy¬ 
ances  are  described  by  Sam  H. 
Day,  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Journal-American,  in  a  re¬ 
cent  piece  on  ‘Tips  to  Job  Hunt¬ 
ers.”  Says  Mr.  Day,  after  point¬ 
ing  out  that  this  is  the  time  of 
year  when  the  young  journalism 
graduate  begins  looking  for  a  job: 

“Within  the  last  three  weeks 
I’ve  had  applications  which  made 
me  wonder  where  and  how  some 
of  the  young  men  were  trained. 
Applicant  Number  One  listed  the 
positions  he  had  held,  and  they 
were  far  too  many  for  his  years. 
He  was  definitely  of  the  opinion 
that  he  would  get  a  salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  experience. 

“I  had  an  idea  what  he  would 
be  worth  as  a  reporter,  but  the 
Guild  won’t  let  us  pay  that  little, 
so  I  had  to  pass  him  up.” 

Number  two,  says  Mr.  Day, 
“lived  only  a  short  subway  ride 
from  our  office,  but  he  wrote  a 
long,  single-spaced  letter  outlining 
his  qualifications  and  urging  a 
prompt  reply.  He  enclosed  neither 
a  phone  number  nor  a  stamped  and 
addressed  envelope.  He  did  say, 
however,  that  he  was  available  for 
interviews  on  Thursday.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  his  offer,  but  Thursday  is  one 
of  my  busy  days. 

“Number  Three  telephoned  from 
a  nearby  city.  A  feminine  voice 
asked  for  me  by  name,  and  then 
announced  that  Mr.  Doe  was  call¬ 
ing  and  asked  me  to  stand  by.  I 
waited  patiently  for  a  long  minute 
or  more  before  Mr.  Doe  picked  up 
the  phone  and  asked  for  work. 
I  told  him  regretfully  that  we  had 
nothing  open.  Sometimes  my  pa¬ 
tience  amazes  me.” 

Mr.  Day  then  tells  what  he  ex¬ 
pects  of  an  applicant.  “First,”  he 
says,  “we’d  like  him  to  show  the 
same  enterprise  and  initiative  in 


going  after  a  job  that  he  would 
use  in  getting  a  story. 

“Second,  we  want  to  see  and 
talk  to  him.  If  he  can  convince 
City  Editor  Paul  Schoenstein  that 
he’d  rather  be  a  newspaperman 
than  anything  else  on  earth,  he  has 
a  fair  chance  of  getting  on  as  a 
copyboy. 

“If  the  applicant  blanches  at  the 
thought  of  starting  so  low,  Mr. 
Schoenstein,  who  used  to  be  a 
copyboy  himself,  will  sympathize 
with  him,  agree  that  he  is  perfectly 
justified  in  expecting  something 
much  better,  and  wish  him  luck. 

“Only  a  young  man  who  feels 
that  a  foothold  on  our  staff  b 
better  than  a  job  at  twice  the  pay 
as  a  press  agent  is  considered  likely 
material.” 

Newspaper  Executives 
Help  With  U.  C.  Course 

Twenty-four  California  newspa¬ 
per  executives  and  businessmen 
were  among  those  assisting  in  in¬ 
struction  in  a  course  in  Newspaper 
Publishing  offered  during  the 
Spring  semester  at  the  University 
of  California  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  The  course,  designed  to 
acquaint  students  with  both  theo¬ 
ries  and  practice  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  and  business  management, 
surveyed  the  roles  of  the  key  de¬ 
partments  and  non-editorial  execu¬ 
tives. 

Although  many  of  the  executives 
who  addressed  the  class  were 
drawn  from  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area’s  flourishing  press  commun¬ 
ity,  several  volunteered  to  come,  | 
at  their  own  expense,  from  dis. 
tances  of  more  than  100  miles. 

Southern  Illinois  Starts 
J-Agriculture  Program 

Carbondale,  111, 

A  new  curriculum  in  agricultur¬ 
al  journalism  was  jointly  announc¬ 
ed  recently  by  the  Southern  Illinob 
University  Departments  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Journalism. 

Dr.  Howard  R.  Long,  Journal¬ 
ism  Department  chairman,  and  Dr. 

W.  E.  Keeper,  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment  chairman,  said  a  combination 
of  existing  courses  in  the  two  de¬ 
partments  comprise  the  new  pro¬ 
gram. 

Students  enrolling  will  complete 
in  four  years  specified  requirements 
in  both  fields  and  receive  degrees 
in  the  Division  of  Communications 
of  which  the  Journalism  Depart¬ 
ment  is  a  part.  The  aim  is  a  sound 
foundation  knowledge  in  both 
fields  so  that  students  completing 
the  course  of  study  may  fill  posi¬ 
tions  with  agricultural  magazines, 
farm  trade  publications,  or  news¬ 
paper  farm  departments. 

Minimum  requirements  will  in¬ 
clude  52  quarter  hours  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  48  quarter  hours  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  addition  to  other  reg¬ 
ularly  required  university  courses. 
Emphasis  will  be  on  agricultural 
requirements  during  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years  and  on  jour¬ 
nalism  courses  during  the  junior 
and  senior  years. 
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north  AMERICAN  HAS  BUILT  MORE  AIRPLANES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  COMPANY  IN  THE  WORLD 


A  new  F-lOO  Super  Sabre  in  level  flight  smashes  through  the  sound  barrier  over  a  remote  test  area  creating  a  gigantic  shock  wave  — the  Sonic  Boom. 


THUNDERING  SIGNAL  OF  AVIATION’S  PROGRESS  FOR  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


Called  “mysterious  thunder”  when  first  heard.  Sonic  Booms  is  now  understood,  and  positive  steps  minimize 
Booms  have  demonstrated  to  Mr.  Average  Citizen  the  the  probability  of  Booms  over  our  homes.  For 
fact  that  we  have  entered  the  era  of  everyday  super-  instance,  North  American  began  early  testing  at  super¬ 
sonic  flight.  The  mere  idea  that  an  airplane  flying  sonic  speeds  over  remote  areas.  These  experiments 
through  the  air  can  produce  a  sound  “like  thunder  on  have  led  to  rigid  control  of  all  flights.  Today,  the  air- 
a  clear  day”  may  seem  fantastic.  Actually  a  Sonic  craft  industry  and  the  Armed  Forces  prevent  disturb- 
Boom  is  a  perfectly  natural  occurrence  ...  a  sort  of  ing  Booms  by  making  supersonic  flights  at  extreme 
gargantuan  “pop” . .  brought  about  by  a  jet  plane  fly-  altitude  or  away  from  our  cities  and  towns, 
ing  faster  than  sound.  Very  much  like  waves  made  by  While  you  read  these  words,  planes  designed  and 
a  motorboat  on  a  lake  ...  a  jet  creates  gigantic  shock  built  by  North  American  . . .  like  the  F-86  Sabre  Jet 
waves  in  the  air  ...  so  immense,  that  when  they  reach  and  the  new  F- 100  Super  Suire— America’s  first  opera- 
us  on  the  ground,  they  sound  like  thunder  or  a  tional  fighter  to  fly  at  supersonic  speeds  in  level  or 
rumbling  explosion.  climbing  flight— fly  vital  defense  missions  without 

Once  a  surprising  new  sound  . . .  the  cause  of  Sonic  disturbing  your  daily  life. 

Engineers:  North  American  offers  unusual  opportunities  to  qualified  engineers  seeking  a  challenging 
future.  Please  write:  Engineering  Personnel  Office,  Los  Angeles  or  Downey,  California;  or  Columbus,  Ohio. 

organization,  facilities  and  experience  keep 

North  American  Aviation^  Inc. 

years  ahead  in  aircraft . . .  atomic  energy . . .  electronics  . . ,  guided  missiles  . . .  research  and  development. 
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FlEJ  Congress 

continued  from  page  14 

somewhat  limited.  Once  this  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  solved,  it  would  seem 
easy  to  obtain  a  majority  which 
would  favor  the  coming  into  effect 
of  the  Convention  on  freedom  of 
information.” 

Mr.  Bourquin  further  com¬ 
mented,  “I  do  not  feel  that  jour¬ 
nalists  or  their  organizations  alone 
can  successfully  investigate  the 
meaning  of  freedom  without  hav¬ 
ing  governmental  cooperation  and 
knowing  the  governmental  view¬ 
point.” 

Since  the  office  of  Rapporteur 
(i.e.,  Lopez)  was  not  continued 
by  UN,  Mr.  Bourquin  suggested 
lhat  it  might  be  wise  for  FIEJ  to 
cooperate  with  other  press  or¬ 
ganizations  in  watch-dogging  vio¬ 
lations  of  press  freedom. 

In  his  comments  following  the 
report,  Viggo  Christensen,  UN  ob¬ 
server  at  the  Congress,  pointed  out 
that  Mr.  Bourquin  and  Mr.  Lo¬ 
pez  are  essentially  in  agreement. 
In  regard  to  the  professional  con¬ 
ference,  he  said  the  8th  General 
Assembly  of  UN  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  asking  the  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral  to  make  more  inquiries 
among  the  international  press  to 
see  if  a  meeting  was  desired.  The 
results  of  these  inquiries,  Mr. 
Christensen  said,  would  probably 
he  referred  to  the  9th  General 
Assembly  for  action. 

American’s  View 

The  FIFJ  delegate  from  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  J.  D.  Funk  of  the 
Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook, 
presented  the  American  view  on 
this  report: 

“Freedom  of  the  press  is  abso¬ 
lute.  It  cannot  be  restricted  and 
still  be  called  freedom  of  the 
press.  It’s  like  the  virtue  of  a 
woman — either  she’s  virtuous  or 
she’s  not.” 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  has  always  accepted  its 
responsibilities  to  national  welfare, 
as  during  World  War  II  when  it 
successfully  demonstrated  the 
workability  of  voluntary  censor¬ 
ship. 

“I  do  not  believe  that  any  in¬ 
ternational  convention  trying  to 
define  the  duties  and  limits  of  the 
press  can  ever  be  successful.”  he 
continued.  “T  agree  with  many 
points  of  Mr.  Bourquin’s  analysis, 
but  I  just  don’t  believe  that  you 
can  define  freedom.  To  define 
means  to  limit.” 

H.  R.  Davies,  director  of  the 
Newspaper  Society  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  gave  his  country’s  viewpoint. 
“Great  Britain’s  position  is  the 
same  as  it  was  at  the  1951  Con¬ 
gress  when  discussion  of  freedom 
of  the  press  arose.  Problems  of 
freedom  of  information  and  inter¬ 
national  codes  of  honor  cannot  be 
regulated  by  international  conven¬ 
tion.  The  press  of  each  nation  is 
subject  to  the  law  of  that  coun¬ 
try  and  it  must  work  within  the 


framework  of  that  law  to  obtain 
the  highest  degree  of  freedom 
possible.” 

In  his  summary  of  the  debate, 
Claude  Bellanger,  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral  of  FIEJ,  said,  “I  believe  that 
an  international  professional  con¬ 
ference  could  have  less  chance  for 
success  now  than  was  formerly 
thought.  .  .  .  This  does  not  mean 
that  our  standpoint  toward  a  con¬ 
ference  should  be  negative,  but 
we  should  wait  until  the  interna¬ 
tional  atmosphere  is  more  propi¬ 
tious  before  we  meet  to  discuss 
these  issues.” 

Cooperation  Advised 

In  the  matter  of  international 
regulation  of  freedom  of  the  press, 
Mr.  Bellanger  said  that  coopera¬ 
tion  between  international  organi¬ 
zations  is  valuable  as  such.  “The 
assistance  of  UNESCO  and  FAO 
can  be  of  value  to  our  organiza¬ 
tion,  for  example,  and  we  apply 
to  them  for  help  in  matters  of 
postal  regulation  and  newsprint 
supply.  But  apart  from  that,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  ask 
inter-governmental  bodies  to  act 
with  extreme  caution  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  freedom  of  information.” 

“In  conclusion,”  Mr.  Bellanger 
said,  “1  should  like  to  say  that 
any  liaison  with  other  bodies  col¬ 
lecting  information  to  protect  and 
further  freedom  of  the  press 
should  be  increased.”  Here  he 
mentioned  cooperation  with  the 
International  Press  Institute  and 
with  the  Inter-American  Press 
Association. 

He  asked  Mr.  Bourquin  to  be 
responsible  for  collecting  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  encroachments  of 
freedom  of  the  press.  Mr.  Bour¬ 
quin  accepted  this  assignment,  and 
the  Congress  gave  him  the  author¬ 
ity  to  approach  other  organiza¬ 
tions  for  cooperation  in  his  work. 

FIEJ’s  president,  W.  T.  Curtis- 
Willson,  added  a  note  on  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  New  South  Wales 
case,  in  which  international  bodies 
exerted  pressure  and  caused  a 
government  law  to  be  rescinded 
only  a  few  months  after  it  was 
passed. 

“Now  we  have  grave  news  from 
Pakistan.”  Mr.  Willson  continued, 
“about  new  repressions  and  prose¬ 
cution  of  editors  and  journalists. 
As  soon  as  we  have  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  this  new  case,  we 
will  see  what  can  be  done  to 
challenge  this  encroachment  of 
freedom  of  the  press.” 

F,ndt»rses  .Icffcrson’s  View 

Sweden’s  Prime  Minister,  Tage 
Erlandcr,  voiced  what  might  he 
considered  the  Swedish  viewpoint 
on  freedom  of  the  press.  He 
quoted  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
said;  “If  I  must  choose  between  a 
society  without  newspapers  or 
newspapers  without  a  government, 
1  prefer  the  latter.”  Mr.  Erlander 
gave  his  wholehearted  agreement 
to  this  statement. 

John  R.  Herbert,  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger,  who  was 
an  observer  from  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican  Press  Association,  reported 


on  new  developments  in  photo 
composition  equipment. 

Another  American  observer, 
Carl  E.  Lindstrom  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  was  present  at  all 
sessions,  but  had  no  reports  to 
make. 

G.  N.  Wagtendonk  of  The 
Netherlands,  who  is  on  FIEJ’s 
technical  committee,  declared  that 
work  of  standardization  has  been 
criticized  as  likely  to  kill  individ¬ 
ualism,  “but  to  standardize  the 
cut-off  does  not  kill  individual¬ 
ism.”  “You  still  depend  on  editor¬ 
ial  maVc-up  for  individualism.” 
To  adopt  a  standard  cut-off  would 
be  an  important  step  in  the  stan¬ 
dardization  of  press  construction,” 
he  asserted. 

‘The  main  point  is  to  do  every¬ 
thing  we  can  to  get  a  good  print¬ 
ing  job  economically,  because  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  getting  more  difficult 
to  deal  with — especially  in  Europe 
— and  they  take  any  bad  printing 
job  as  an  opportunity  to  have  a 
free  re-run. 

“This  is  no  request  for  revolu¬ 
tionary  changes.  Our  aim  is  to 
normalize  and  economize  with  the 
existing  machinery.” 

Eric  Carlsson,  president  of  the 
Stockholm  section  of  the  Swedish 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
commented  that  a  Swedish  print¬ 
ing  press  manufacturer  has  turned 
to  standardization  as  a  sales  pro¬ 
gram,  citing  the  advantages  of 
this  step  as  giving  (1)  a  lower 
first-purchase  price  since  each 
press  is  not  tailor-made;  (2)  low¬ 
er  cost  for  replacement  parts; 
(3)  higher  resale  price;  and  (4) 
easier  cooperation  among  pub¬ 
lishers  in  exchange  of  plates. 

Put  Hopes  in  Bagasse 

Following  the  report  on  news¬ 
print.  made  by  Robert  Salmon, 
editor  of  France-Soir,  President 
Curtis-Willson  said  FIEJ  should 
back  any  search  for  new  raw  ma¬ 
terials.  “The  best  way  to  bring 
the  price  of  newsprint  down,”  he 
said,  “is  to  find  new  raw  mater¬ 
ials  that  will  increase  the  supply.” 

He  said  he  hoped  that  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  United  States  with 
bagasse  will  bring  many  producers 
into  the  field  and  make  the  prices 
tumble. 

The  report  on  Advertising  and 
the  Press,  presented  bv  P.  .Ander¬ 
sen,  chairman  of  the  Copenhagen 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  gave  rise  to  some  discussion 
around  the  points  on  advertisers’ 
associations,  pharmaceutical  ad¬ 
vertising.  and  relations  with  ad¬ 
vertising  agents. 

While  some  delegates  felt  the 
associations  were  essentially  de¬ 
vices  for  gaining  special  discounts, 
W.  G.  J.  Veenhoven  of  The  Neth¬ 
erlands  said  the  Dutch  publishers 
consider  the  associations  a  partner 
in  negotiations. 

Mr.  Carlsson  of  Sweden  re¬ 
ported  on  the  voluntary  control 
of  medical  advertising  which  has 
proved  successful  in  Sweden  for 
14  years. 

T.  G.  Moore  of  Great  Britain 


ents  in  photo  described  the  rules  of  recognizinj 
lent.  advertising  agents  that  have  been 

can  observer,  practiced  by  British  publishers. 

)f  the  Hartford  The  publishers  require  an  agent 
s  present  at  all  to  give  evidence  of  enough  cap- 
no  reports  to  ital  to  do  business;  they  require 
him  to  act  as  a  principal  and 
Jonk  of  The  stand  for  bad  debts;  and  the  agent 
is  on  FIEJ’s  must  agree  not  to  return  any  pan 
;,  declared  that  of  his  commission  to  the  adver- 
ation  has  been  tiser  as  a  discount, 
to  kill  individ-  Discussion  that  followed  the  re- 
tandardize  the  port  on  Television  and  the  Press, 
kill  individual-  presented  by  Albert  Bayet,  Vice- 
pend  on  editor-  president  of  FIEJ,  indicated  that 
individualism.”  most  European  delegates  took  a 
d  cut-off  would  dim  view  of  the  effect  that  com- 
ep  in  the  stan-  mercial  television  could  have  on 
>  construction,”  the  revenue  of  newspapers. 

Mr.  Funk  said  TV  in  U.S.A.  is 
is  to  do  every-  taken  as  a  challenge  to  produce 
t  a  good  print-  better  newspapers.  He  pointed 
ly,  because  ad-  out  that  while  TV  advertising 
!  more  difficult  revenue  increased  from  $68  mil- 
ially  in  Europe  lion  in  1949  to  $688  million  in 
iy  bad  printing  1953,  newspapers  had  their  big- 
nity  to  have  a  gest  year  on  record  in  1953  with 
a  total  advertising  revenue  of 
lest  for  revolu-  $2,655  million.  He  added  that  the 
Our  aim  is  to  figure  might  have  been  larger  for 
lomize  with  the  newspapers  without  TV. 

”  In  the  discussion  following  the 

resident  of  the  report  on  distribution  of  news- 
of  the  Swedish  papers  across  national  frontiers, 
ers  Association,  given  by  Henry  Masson-Forestier 
Swedish  print-  of  France,  Henri  Massot  of  Paris 
urer  has  turned  Presse  related  an  incident  in  which 
as  a  sales  pro-  a  Swiss  tax  on  papers  coming  into 
advantages  of  the  country  from  France  is  being 
g  (1)  a  lower  removed  because  of  pressure  ex- 
:e  since  each  erted  by  FIEJ,  The  decision  on 
made;  (2)  low-  the  tax  is  still  pending  with  the 
acement  parts;  Swiss  authorities,  but  it  was  the 
price;  and  (4)  opinion  of  Karl  Sartorius  of  the 
1  among  pub-  Swiss  delegation  that  the  tax  will 
:  of  plates.  be  removed. 

™  Bagas.se  Herbert  brought  up  a  prob- 

etvirt  on  news-  American  So- 

kSbert  Salmon.  Newspaper  Editors  which 

Soir,  President  " 

i  FIEJ  should  “ 

)r  new  raw  ma-  pub  ishers. 

to  Virtnn  amvc  here  at  a  problem 

^rtnt  Ho,i,n  ”  semaotics  in  defining  the  word 

:eT ranker' 

ase  the  sudoIv  ”  special  meaning  in  the 

^  •  United  States  which  it  apparently 
led  that  expen-  have  in  other  countries, 

ted  States  with  States,  the  editor,  along 

many  producers  publisher,  controls  news 

make  the  prices  policy,  and  he  has  definite  admin¬ 
istrative  functions  such  as  hiring 
Advertising  and  flrjng  his  own  staff, 

d  bv  P.  .Andcr- 

the  Copenhagen  ASNE  to  Decide 

shers’  Associa-  “At  the  last  meeting  of  ASNE 
some  discussion  in  April,”  he  went  on,  “a  com- 
on  advertisers’  mittee  was  appointed  to  study  the 
maceutical  ad-  relationship  of  ASNE  to  interna- 
ations  with  ad-  tional  professional  organizations. 

This  committee  is  headed  by  Er- 
legates  felt  the  win  Canham  of  the  Christian 
essentially  de-  Science  Monitor,  who  has  also 
pecial  discounts,  been  a  vicepresident  of  FIEJ.  A 
en  of  The  Neth-  report  is  to  be  made  in  October, 
)utch  publishers  evaluating  these  organizations,  and 
iations  a  partner  a  decision  will  be  made  later  re¬ 
garding  our  membership  in  FIEJ. 
of  Sweden  re-  “My  personal  view  is  that 
iluntary  control  ASNE  should  be  a  member  of 
ising  which  has  EIEJ,  and  I  am  going  to  report 
in  Sweden  for  this  when  I  get  back  to  the  States. 

But  you  will  have  to  back  me  up 
if  Great  Britain  with  some  very  clever  definitions.’ 
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What  Readers  Say 

continued  from  page  2 


don’t  the  publishers  advertise  (as 
they  preach  to  the  business  world) 
these  jobs  and  make  it  a  GOOD 
offer?  The  E&P  classified  section 
carries  very  interesting  want  ads, 
but  each  one  has  an  obstacle — 
EXPERIENCE!  And  to  add  insult 
to  injury,  these  daily  papers  offer 
starvation  wages  for  this  experi¬ 
ence. 

This  experience  obstacle  is  keep¬ 
ing  fresh,  full-of-steam  journalism 
graduates  away  from  the  editorial 
offices  of  the  “crying  newspapers.” 
These  dailies  are  actually  driving 
away  the  J-grads  with  the  attitude 
“We  want  college  graduates  but 
they  must  have  experience.”  Hell’s 
bells,  once  a  journalist  gets  some 
experience,  and  remembering  the 
newspaper  attitude,  he  goes  into 
business  and  industrial  publication 
work  or  public  relations. 

For  instance,  a  college  friend  of 
mine  applied  for  a  job  with  a 
Cleveland  daily  and  was  told  to 
come  back  in  about  four  years 
after  he  had  some  experience.  My 
friend  would  have  made  a  good 
newspaperman,  but  he  is  now  in 
public  relations  and  making  more 
money  than  the  editor  who  told 
him  to  come  back  in  four  years. 
This  incident  took  place  four  years 
ago  and.  no  doubt,  similar  incidents 
are  happening  today! 

Few  journalism  students  can  get 
experience  and  education  at  the 
same  time.  Most  complete  four 
years  of  study  and  then  go  out  into 
the  newspaper  world  to  be  disil¬ 
lusioned.  Thus,  our  budding  jour¬ 
nalists  become  business  and  indus¬ 
trial  house  organ  editors  or  public 
relations  men.  The  salary  is  much 
higher  to  start  and  the  EXPERI¬ 
ENCE  B.ARRIER  much  lower. 

For  .some  odd  reason,  Mr.  Ben- 
tel  did  not  mention  the  house  or¬ 
gan  editor,  who  is  increasing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  This  field  of 
journalism  is  quite  attractive  to 
graduates  and  is  another  reason 
why  daily  newspapers  are  getting 
the  short  end  of  the  stick. 

Why  try  to  interest  more  high 
school  students  in  journalism 
(Bentel’s  third  para)  if  the  news¬ 
papers  won’t  lift  their  “Iron  Cur¬ 
tain  of  Experience?”  In  my  esti¬ 
mation.  you  can  only  become  a 
new.spaperman  by  working  on  a 
newspaper.  It’s  just  like  the  old 
question,  “Which  came  first,  the 
chicken  or  the  egg?”  And  my  ques¬ 
tion  is,  “Which  comes  first,  the 
newspaper  or  the  newspaperman?” 
Also,  can  one  exist  without  the 
other? 

These  are  my  reasons  for  the 
“empty  typewriters  in  the  ‘ole  city 
room.”  There  may  be  more  rea¬ 
sons  and  other  viewpoints,  too. 

All  fields  of  journalism  are  tops, 
but  my  first  love  is  daily  newspa¬ 
per  work.  1  have  worked  on  two 
weeklies  and  one  daily  and  I  am 
now  a  house  organ  editor.  I  have 


tried  to  get  back  to  the  daily  field 
but,  without  success.  1  feel  like  an 
outcast  leper.  ! 

1  have  made  several  contacts  in  , 
my  area  which  has  many  fine  daily  ; 
papers  and  the  results  have  been 
either  a  polite  “no  openings  at  the 
present  time,”  “you  don’t  have 
enough  experience,”  or  my  appli¬ 
cation  blank  died  a  slow  death  in 
some  dusty  file  cabinet.  This  in¬ 
cludes  the  wire  services,  too. 

I  am  now  placing  an  ad  in  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  (maybe  I  should 
have  done  this  sooner)  and  if  1 
get  no  offers,  I  will  stay  in  my 
present  field  of  journalism  and  get  ^ 
rich  and  fat. 

Newspaperman  at  Heart, 
Mind  and  Hands 
(Name  withheld  for  obvious  . 
reasons — Ed.) 

■ 

Daily  Prompts  Award 
For  Dead  Heroine,  17 

Woonsocket,  R.  1.  ; 

Due  to  a  suggestion  made  by  the  , 
Woonsocket  Call,  a  17-year-old 
high  school  graduate  has  been  j 
honored  posthumously  by  the  Car¬ 
negie  Hero  Fund  Commission. 

The  heroine.  Miss  Theresa 
Pereira,  last  her  life  last  Summer 
while  attempting  to  rescue  two  i 
companions  at  a  Rhode  Island , 
beach.  ' 

A  Bronze  Medal  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  girl’s  parents  by  the 
Commission. 

The  Call  first  proposed  that  Miss 
Pereira  be  considered  for  a  medal 
in  a  letter  sent  July  22,  1953  to 
M.  H.  Ploto,  manager  of  the  Car¬ 
negie  Fund. 

A  report  of  the  girl’s  heroic  ef¬ 
forts,  documented  from  official 
files  of  the  Warwick  Police  Depart¬ 
ment,  in  which  city  she  lost  her 
life,  took  four  months  of  detailed 
investigation  before  being  filed  by 
the  Call. 

■ 

Miss.  Paper  Readies 
'Old'  Golden  Edition 

Shreveport,  La. 

A  special  golden  anniversary 
edition  of  the  Picayune  (Miss.) 
Item  was  being  readied  for  dis- 
tirbution  last  week  to  cover  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  first  50  years  of  the 
Picayune  area. 

Hundreds  of  photographs  and 
feature  stories  will  swell  the  pages 
of  the  edition,  biggest  of  the  Item’s 
half  century.  It  will  be  a  chronicle 
of  the  most  important  years  of  the 
newspaper. 

The  edition  was  to  serve  as  a  his¬ 
tory  lesson  for  youngsters  of  the 
area  while  “oldtimers”  were  to  re¬ 
minisce  with  the  old  photos  and 
stories  of  horse  and  buggy  days 
when  steamboats  were  important 
means  of  transportation  on  the 
Pearl  River  nearby. 

The  golden  edition  is  a  coopera¬ 
tive  undertaking  by  the  newspaper, 
its  readers  and  advertisers.  The 
Item  is  urging  its  reader  to  fur¬ 
nish  old  photos  and  information  of 
an  historical  value. 
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Franks  get  their  ruddy 
tan  from  hanging  around  a 
smokehouse.  The  smoke, 
which  is  apt  to  be  from  hick¬ 
ory  or  applewood  fires,  is 
carefully  measured  and  actu¬ 
ally  filtered. 


/  The  first  frankfurter  em¬ 
igrated  to  this  country  from 
theold  German  city  of  Frank¬ 
furt  am  Main.  On  the  boat 
he  met  Fraulein  Wiener  from 
the  city  of  Wien  (Vienna). 


After  an  invigorating 
steam  bath  (franks  always 
come  to  you  ready-cooked), 
some  shed  their  skins.  Others 
are  remarkably  thin-skinned. 
Some  like  ’em  with,  some 
without. 


/^.  Today  the  descendants 
of  these  sturdy  sausage  pio¬ 
neers — 6H  billion  a  year — 
are  typically  American  in 
every  way.  They  go  to  ball 
games,  picnics,  barbecues. 


In  the  meat  packer’s 
sausage  kitchens  where  they 
are  born,  modern  franks  are 
stuffed  with  selected  lean 
beef,  and  some  have  pork, 
too,  delicately  blended  with 
just  the  right  amount  of 
spices. 


They  graduate  with  the 
highest  degree  in  nutrition. 
For  protein,  B  vitamins  and 
digestibility,  franks  are  in 
the  same  class  with  that 
noblest  of  cuts,  the  steak. 


If  all  the  franks  Ameri¬ 
cans  eat  this  year  were  laid 
end  to  end  they  would  reach 
to  the  moon  and  back  with 
enough  left  over  to  encircle 
the  world  5  times.  Most 
folks,  however,  prefer  just 
to  lay  them  in  a  bun. 


Only  4  kinds  of  meat  animals  are  grown  on 
American  farms.  But  American  appetites  call  not  just 
for  meat,  but  meat  in  dozens  of  different  processed  forms. 
There  are  more  than  100  kinds  of  sausage  products  alone. 
That's  why  a  meat  packer  is  also  a  chef — with  more 
specialties  than  you'll  find  in  a  cookbook. 


AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

Headquarters,  Chicago  •  Members  throughout  the  U.  S. 
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Press  Demands  Justice 
In  Death  of  Reporter 


By  H.  Stuart  Morrison 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 
One  police  official  and  five  po¬ 
licemen  have  been  indicted  by  the 
public  prosecutor  on  charges  rang¬ 
ing  from  homicide  to  neglect  of 
dut>  in  connection  with  the  mys¬ 
terious  death  of  Nestor  Moreira, 
veteran  police  reporter  who,  news¬ 
papers  say,  was  killed  by  a  beating 
administered  by  police  and  who, 
police  say,  was  injured  either  in 
an  auto  accident  or  some  as  yet 
unknown  accident. 

Moreira,  police  reporter  for 
the  government-owned  newspaper 
A  Nolle,  died  from  internal  in¬ 
juries  a  week  after  the  beating  is 
alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
police  station  in  Copacabana,  the 
“tourist  city.” 

Newspapers  have  been  conduct¬ 
ing  a  unit^  campaign  to  force  the 
removal  of  Police  Chief  Armando 
Ancora.  So  far,  President  Getulio 
Vargas  has  merely  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  urging  that  the  case  be  thor¬ 
oughly  investigated  and  the  guilty 
prosecuted. 

Dramatic  Funeral 
Feelings  ran  high  among  news¬ 
men  and  police  for  several  days 
after  the  beating,  and  several  mi¬ 
nor  clashes  occurred  between  in¬ 
dividuals-  Dr,  Herbert  Moses, 
president  of  the  Associacao  Bra- 
zileira  da  Imprensa  (Brazilian 
Press  Association),  called  on  his 
colleagues  to  maintain  patience,  re¬ 
frain  from  violence  and  await  the 
normal  proceedings  in  the  courts. 
Moreira’s  funeral  was  one  of  the 
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most  dramatic  tributes  this  city  has 
ever  seen.  More  than  5,000  per¬ 
sons  gathered  in  front  of  the 
A  Noite  Building  at  three  o’clock 
on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  in  a 
steady,  but  slight  downpour  of 
rain.  The  body  was  not  released 
by  the  police  surgeon  until  six 
o’clock,  and  it  was  taken  in  a 
hearse  to  the  A  Noite  Building. 
There  fellow  journalists  removed 
the  casket  from  the  hearse  and 
started  a  procession  on  foot  to  the 
cemetery.  The  entire  crowd  fol¬ 
lowed,  thousands  of  the  women 
carrying  small  lighted  candles. 
The  procession  traversed  the  mile- 
long  length  of  Avenida  Rio 
Branco,  the  main  business  street 
of  the  city,  from  the  docks  at 
Praca  Maua  to  Praca  Paris  where 
they  transferred  to  automobiles 
and  rode  to  the  cemetery. 

There  were  no  disorders,  the 
newsmen  buried  their  dead  with 
dignity  and  honor — and  the  police 
stayed  away. 

Club  Election  Upset 

Latest  development  in  the  “cold 
war”  which  has  developed  between 
the  police  and  the  press  was  the 
interference  of  the  police  chief  in 
the  annual  elections  of  the  Rio  de 
Janeiro  Police  Reporters  Club. 

Chief  Ancora  refused  to  approve 
the  credentials  of  J.  Calheiros  Bon- 
fim,  police  reporter  for  O  Mundo, 
because  the  reporter  had  written 
stories  which  “disturbed”  the  po¬ 
lice.  The  reporter  had  been  out¬ 
spoken  in  his  criticism  of  the  po¬ 
lice  for  the  fatal  beating  of 
Moreira. 

The  club  constitution  prohibits 
election  of  a  chairman  whose  cre¬ 
dentials  have  not  been  approved 
by  the  police  chief.  However,  the 
reporters  elected  Hilton  Nobre  de 
Almeida,  of  A  Noite,  chairman. 
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and  named  Calheiros  Bonfim  “hon¬ 
orary  chairman.” 

Details  Still  Clouded 

Two  of  the  policemen  indicted 
by  the  public  prosecutor  are  di¬ 
rectly  charged  with  homicide,  as 
well  as  several  minor  attendant  in¬ 
fractions  of  laws.  The  police  offi¬ 
cial  is  accused  of  having  watched 
the  beating  without  interfering,  as 
are  three  policemen. 

Details  of  the  incident  are  still 
clouded,  although  newsmen  have 
turned  up  a  number  of  witnesses. 
Police,  on  the  other  hand,  still 
stoutly  maintain  Moreira  was  not 
beaten  by  them  and  that  they 
haven’t  the  vaguest  idea  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  him. 

Known  facts  in  the  case  are  that 
Moreira  turned  up  early  on  the 
morning  of  May  12  at  a  hospital. 
His  clothes  were  torn,  he  was 
dazed  and  suffering  from  shock, 
cut  and  bleeding.  He  quite  ob¬ 
viously  had  been  beaten  and 
kicked.  He  lapsed  into  a  coma 
almost  immediately  and  never  re¬ 
gained  consciousness  for  more  than 
a  minute  or  two.  A  week  later  he 
died. 

He  had  visited  a  Copacabana 
night  club,  the  Drink  Bar,  during 
the  evening,  and  the  proprietor 
testified  that  he  left  there  about 
three  in  the  morning.  He  also  said 
Moreira  did  not  pay  his  bill. 

Girl  Gives  Testimony 

Newspaper  reporters  immediate¬ 
ly  began  investigating.  They  met 
with  bland  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  policemen  at  the  Copacabana 
precinct  until  they  turned  up  a 
girl  named  Judith  who  said  she 
saw  Moreira  in  the  police  station. 
Then  another  policeman,  who  has 
not  been  cited  in  the  case,  admit¬ 
ted  he  had  gone  to  the  police  sta¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  a  traffic 
incident  and  saw  Commissario  Gil¬ 
bert  Alves  Siqueira,  one  of  those 
indicted,  talking  to  Moreira  on  an 
upper  floor.  However,  during  the 
investigation  now  going  on  this  po¬ 
liceman  testified  that  at  the  time 
he  was  there  the  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  was  calm  and  uninjured. 

Judith  was  followed  by  a  taxi 
driver,  Hermenegildo  Viseu,  who 
said  flatly  that  he  saw  another 
policeman  help  a  policeman  beat 
and  kick  Moreira  in  the  station- 
house. 

Since  he  first  told  this  to  news¬ 
men,  the  taxi  driver  says  he  is 
being  heckled  and  threatened  by 
police  constantly  in  an  effort  to 
force  him  to  recant. 

Beating  a  ‘Disgrace’ 

Commissario  Alves  de  Siqueira 
is  accused  of  permitting  the  police¬ 
men  to  beat  up  the  newsman  with¬ 
out  interference.  Similar  charges 
are  made  against  Vigilante  Celito 
Forreira,  and  two  police  clerks. 

The  prosecutor,  Raul  de  Araujo 
Jorge,  in  presenting  his  indictment, 
branded  the  beating  a  “disgrace 
to  the  forces  of  law  and  order,” 
and  asked  for  immediate  jury 
trials. 

One  result  of  the  death  of 
EDITOR  & 


Plaque  Honors 
Our  Service  Men 

Phu-adelphu 
Dedicated  to  all  newspapermen 
who  died  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  a  memorial  plaque 
has  been  unveiled  in  front  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  plaque,  made  of  bronze  and 
measuring  six  feet  square,  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Walter  H.  Annenberg, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  at  a  ceremony  sponsored  by 
the  Newspapermen’s  Memorial 
Post  538,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 


Moreira  has  been  that  a  number 
of  citizens  have  gone  to  the  news¬ 
papers  and  presented  evidence  of 
having  been  maltreated  and  beaten 
by  police  at  various  times. 

The  government  has  given 
Moreira’s  widow  a  pension  of  5r 
000  cruzeiros  ($100)  a  month, 
and  a  street  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  has 
been  renamed  for  him. 

The  day  before  Moreira  died 
the  Sindicato  dos  Jornalistas  (Jour¬ 
nalists’  Union)  held  a  mass  meet¬ 
ing  in  front  of  the  newspaper 
A  Noite. 

Can  on  President 

It  had  been  announced  the 
meeting  would  end  in  a  march 
on  the  president’s  Catete  Palace, 
but  the  police  refused  permission. 
Instead,  a  small  delegation  called 
on  President  Vargas  and  present¬ 
ed  a  memorial. 

Several  days  later,  when  two  re¬ 
porters  from  O  Globo  were  inquir¬ 
ing  about  an  explosion  and  fire, 
the  desk  sergeant  and  other  police¬ 
men  grabbed  them  and  were  about 
to  throw  them  out  of  the  pdice 
station  when  an  officer  intervened. 

Last  week  a  policeman  was  han¬ 
dling  a  minor  traffic  accident  when 
a  young  man  asked  him  where  he 
could  find  a  drugstore.  The  po¬ 
liceman  pulled  his  revolver  and 
fired  twice,  wounding  the  youth 
and  another  bystander.  Later  the 
policeman,  asked  why  he  had  fired, 
said  he  thought  the  youth  “was  a 
reporter.” 

■ 

Conn.  Weekly  Prints 
92-Page  Centennial 

West  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  weekly  West  Hartford  News 
published  a  92-page  Centennial 
Souvenir  edition  and  a  bound  112-  | 

page  book,  ‘The  West  Hartford 
Story,”  written  by  Bice  Clemow, 
News  president  and  publisher,  and 
Richard  N.  Boulton. 

The  souvenir  sections  looked  in¬ 
to  West  Hartford’s  future,  described 
people  and  places  in  the  past, 
looked  into  business,  industry  and 
government,  and  traced  the  growth 
of  education  and  cultural  activities. 
Also  included  was  a  magazine  short 
story  of  Victorian  West  Hartford. 

The  book  took  into  account  the 
beginnings  and  development  of 
the  town. 
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Air  Writers’  Parley 
Is  an  Eye-Opener 

By  Louis  Alexander 

Miami  Beach,  Fla.  tographers  to  the  near-desolate 


Newscaster  Carl  Collins  of  Ra¬ 
dio  Sution  WKKO,  Cocoa  Beach, 
Fla.,  got  his  first  look  at  the  neigh¬ 
boring  three-year-old  Cape  Cana¬ 
veral  Air  Force  installation  June 
10,  when  the  AF  opened  the  base 
for  the  first  public  launching  of  the 
B-61  Matador  pilotless  bomber. 

The  Air  Force  timed  its  showing 
for  the  16th  annual  convention  of 
the  Aviation  Writers  Association. 
About  100  writers  and  photogra¬ 
phers,  only  those  currently  active 
in  newspapers  and  magazines  in¬ 
cluding  about  15  women,  were 
guests  at  the  show.  Nearly  300  at¬ 
tended  the  week-long  convention. 

This  showing  was  the  climax  of 
a  variety  of  news  breaks  provided 
the  aviation  writers  by  manufactur¬ 
ers,  airlines  and  the  military  forces. 
The  Navy  okayed  the  first  public 
showing,  by  the  manufacturer 
(Convair),  of  a  demonstration 
model  of  the  “flying  LST,”  a  fly¬ 
ing  boat  that  carries  its  own  land¬ 
ing  ramps  for  beach  assaults. 
Writers  were  flown  in  an  executive 
airplane  which  carries  a  new  radar 
scope  by  which  the  pilot  can  spot 
and  fly  through  holes  in  thunder¬ 
storms. 

Leroy  Whitman  Elected 

The  writers  elected  as  president 
Leroy  Whitman  of  Washington,  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Army-Navy-Air  Force 
Journal,  to  succeed  Ralph  Platt, 
aviation  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  News. 

Elected  as  vicepresidents  were 
David  Wallin,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch;  Ross  W  i  1 1  m  o  t , 
Canadian  Aviation,  and  Vem 
Haugland,  Associated  Press;  Ralph 
McLarren  of  Philadelphia  was 
elected  secretary,  and  L«  Spencer 
of  New  York  was  reelected  treas¬ 
urer. 

Top  accomplishment,  transporta¬ 
tion-wise,  was  the  movement  of 
the  hundred  writers  and  photogra¬ 
phers  on  a  350-mile  one-day  round 
trip  to  Patrick  Air  Force  Base,  to 
s«e  a  drone  flying  demonstration 
and  the  first  showing  of  the  Mat¬ 
ador  guided  missile. 

It  was  this  public  showing  that 
^t  Mr.  Collins,  who  has  been  with 
WKKO  for  three  years,  a  chance 
to  see  what  has  been  going  on  be¬ 
hind  the  fences  just  beyond  the 
city  limits  of  his  town  for  about 
three  years,  at  the  super-restricted 
long-range  testing  range  for  guided 
missiles. 

Two  huge  Douglas  C-124  Sky- 
masters,  each  carrying  about  50 
writers  and  photographers,  made  a 
one-hour  flight  from  Miami  to  the 
Cape  Canaveral  landing  strip  at 
a  few  hundred  yards  from 
the  missile  launching  pads.  Six 
buses  carried  the  writers  and  pho- 


spot  (except  for  an  oasis  of  equip 
ment  and  scurrying  launching  per¬ 
sonnel)  where  a  B-61  Matador 
perched  atop  a  truck-trailer  launch¬ 
ing  platform. 

Photographic  Record 

Official  photos  of  a  launching  of 
a  pilotless  bomber  had  been  re¬ 
leased  about  three  months  ago, 
and  newsmen  had  reported  within 
recent  weeks  the  arrival  of  the 
First  Pilotless  Bomber  Squadron 
in  Europe.  Aside  from  these  re¬ 
leases,  there  had  been  no  public 
showings  or  information  on  the 
jet-propelled,  rocket-launched  guid¬ 
ed  missiles  with  their  sharp  war¬ 
heads  obviously  capable  of  enclos: 
ing  atomic  charge. 

Even  Cartoonist  Zack  Mosley, 
who  a  year  ago  had  guided  Smilin’ 
Jack  through  a  (Air  Force-ap¬ 
proved)  sequence  about  spies  a^ 
guided  missile  testing,  confessed 
that  on  June  10  he  saw  an  actual 
launching  for  the  first  time. 

Before  the  launching,  photogra¬ 
phers  were  permitted  within  about 
100  feet  of  the  Matador  to  photo¬ 
graph  it  before  takeoff. 

An  air  force  photographer 
trained  his  camera  on  the  bleach¬ 
ers.  When  the  Matador  soared 
aloft,  in  an  ear-splitting,  rocket- 
assisted  explosion  trailing  a  sear¬ 
ing  flame  about  50  feet  long,  he 
recorded  the  flinching  reactions 
and  generally  awe-stricken  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  moment  in  the 
bleachers. 

9  on  Flight  with  Drone 

This  photo  was  undoubtedly  the 
first  photograph  of  the  first  public 
reaction  to  the  launching  of  a 
B-61  pilotless  bomber. 

While  the  bomber  was  speeding 
toward  its  (unannounced)  destina¬ 
tion  at  a  terrific  (undisclosed)  speed, 
buses  carried  the  AWAers  to  coffee 
and  doughnuts  at  another  part  of 
the  installation. 

Writers  were  then  given  a  quick 
look  at  the  central  control  station. 

Eight  writers  and  one  television 
cameraman  were  taken  up  in  three 
QB-17s  to  see  first-hand  how  the 
drone  and  director  planes  operated. 
The  writers  were  Robert  M. 
Loebelson  of  American  Aviation 
Daily,  George  A.  Carroll  of  the 
New  York  Journal-American,  Har¬ 
ry  Lever  of  the  Washington  (D. 
C.)  Star,  Miss  Lindy  Boyes  of  the 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  Edwin 
G.  Pipp  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News,  William  Welling  of  the  Bal¬ 
timore  (Md.)  Sun,  Harold  Keen, 
correspondent  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  San  Diego  radio  and 
telecaster,  and  Louis  Alexander  of 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle. 
The  TV  man  was  Russ  Brinkley  of 
WHP-TV,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


{Advertisement) 

From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


What’s  New  with  Cows? 

Catching  up  on  my  reading,  I  no¬ 
ticed  three  news  items  you  might  like 
to  know  about. 

First,  a  farmer  whose  cows*  milk 
had  a  trace  of  garlic  flavor  is  now 
feeding  his  herd  chlorophyll  to  help 
sweeten  their  breaths. 

Next,  a  college  agricultural  station 
has  trained  a  herd  to  get  milked  when 
they  are  called  by  number.  Seems  75 
out  of  80  COWS  learned  their  munbers 
in  a  few  days.  Guess  the  “dumb”  five 
couldn’t  count  that  high.  Final  item — 
cows  are  getting  “nose-printed”  for 
identification. 

From  where  I  sit,  I  hope  there  is  as 
much  progress  being  made  with  hu¬ 
man  beings  .  .  .  especially  in  regard 
to  tolerance.  Whether  ifs  a  choice  of  a 
political  party,  a  basketball  team,  or 
a  favorite  beverage,  let's  learn  to  live 
and  let  live  a  little  more.  You  may 
ask  for  a  soft  drink  after  a  hard  day's 
work — I'll  choose  a  refreshing  glass 
of  beer.  But  let's  not  try  to  ''cow"  the 
other  fellow  into  our  way  of  thinking! 


1 
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Phoenix  News  Blackout 
Aids  In  Kidnap  Case 


$75,000  kidnaping.  in  the  car.” 

“A  Duty  For  A  Life,”  was  the  The  Gazette  was  the  loser  in  a 
explanation  given  by  the  Arizona  race  with  a  6  p.m.  deadline  when 
Republic  in  telling  why  it,  the  the  story  broke.  Two  Gazette  re- 
Phoenix  Gazette,  AP,  U.P.,  INS,  porters.  Bob  Lord  and  Bobbie 
radio  and  TV  had  maintained  the  Johnston,  were  the  first  newspaper 
blackout.  persons  to  sight  the  abducted  wom- 

All  pertinent  facts  were  given  to  an  and  her  husband  after  the  ren- 
reporters  by  police  as  fast  as  the  dezvous  with  the  kidnaper.  They 
officers  received  them,  but  it  was  were  unable  to  get  word  to  their 
not  until  20'/i  hours  after  the  first  city  desk  in  time,  however, 
story  reached  newsmen  that  the  Reporters  trailed  the  Smith  auto 
news  got  out  to  the  public.  By  and  a  following  car,  containing  FBI 
that  time  the  ransom  had  been  men,  across  the  desert  and  into 
paid  and  the  kidnap  victim  was  Tempe.  There,  at  a  stop  sign,  the 
back  safe  in  her  home.  reporters  sought  to  obtain  a  photo 

At  10  p.m.,  on  June  9,  report-  ^^d  confirmation  of  the  Smith’s 
ers  and  police  learned  Mrs.  Herb-  identification, 
ert  Smith,  23,  wife  of  a  Phoenix  jhe  aeents  refused  confirmation, 
pipe  and  steel  company  executive,  Mrs.  Sm'ith  objected  to  “pictures” 
had  been  kidnaped  and  was  being  and  an  FBI  man  blocked  off  the 
held  for  $75,000  ransom.  The  photo  attempt,  Mr.  Lord  ref)orted. 

ransom  note  stated  in  part:  “If  Another  FBI  car  kept  the  newsmen  mediately  after  she  was  returned 

you  (the  woman’s  husband)  en-  from  keeping  up  with  the  Smith  home. 

tertain  any  notion  of  calling  in  auto  when  travel  was  resumed.  This  Later  the  FBI  withdrew  from  the 
the  police  or  the  FBI  ‘DON’T.’  ”  enabled  the  Smiths  and  their  escort  case  and  turned  all  the  evidence 

Both  Papers  Silent  to  elude  the  reporters.  over  to  police.  The  U.S.  district 

attorney  said  investigation  showed 
no  federal  law  had  been  violated. 


REPLICA  BRONZE  GROUP  of  Miss  Columbia  and  Miss  Britannia  is 
unveiled  in  the  Thirty  Club  Room  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York  by  Harry  Saward,  head  of  Saward,  Baker  Advertising  Agency  of 
London,  and  a  past  president  of  the  Thirty  Club  of  London.  Looking 
on  is  George  A.  Phillips,  ad  director  of  Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  and 
president  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York.  Original  of  this 
bronze  piece  was  presented  by  the  Ad  Club  to  the  Thirty  Club  of 
London  30  years  ago. 


Editions  of  the  Republic,  a  6,000  Extras  Sold 

morning  paper,  on  June  10,  did  The  Republic’s  extra  went  to 
not  carry  a  line  about  the  kidnap-  press  two  hours  ahead  of  the  reg- 
ing.  Neither  did  the  Gazette,  an  i,]ar  bulldog  edition,  and  sold 
afternoon  paper,  on  June  10.  But  about  6,000  copies.  It  included  a 
both  papers,  owned  by  Phoenix  detailed  feature  by  Orren  Beaty,  Music  Festival 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  had  stories  and  vvho  gained  admission  to  the  Smith 

pictures  to  use  the  instant  Mrs.  home  for  the  FBI  interview  with  Approximately  68 
Smith  was  found.  Mrs.  Smith  before  newsmen  were  attended  the  10th  t 

The  instructions  given  in  the  permitted  an  interview.  delphia  Music  Festi\ 

ran-.om  note  stated  the  ransom  Immediately  after  the  woman  June  11  by  Philadel 
wasn  t  to  paid  until  after  2  p  ni.  freed,  possemen,  accompanied  Charities,  Inc.  at  M 
on  June  10.  The  management  of  ^,y  newspaper  reporters,  went  into  dium. 

the  newspapers  decided  to  put  out  rugged  mountain  area  and  be-  The  skie.s  were  cl( 
a  Gazette  extra  It  the  break  came  search  for  the  kidnaper  spectacle,  at  which  Ei 

^fore  6  p.m.  If  it  came  later  that  $75,000.  master  of  ceremonie 

A  Phoenix  man,  who  claimed  he  way. 

would  be  the  Republic  s  story.  ^  prospector,  was  picked  up  a  But  afternoon  sho 

The  break  came  at  6:30  p.m.,  fg^  hours  later.  The  next  day,  ous  parts  of  the  cit; 
when  Mrs.  Smith  was  returned  to  Mrs.  Smith  identified  him  as  her  areas  had  done  their 
her  home  by  her  husband  who  had  abductor  and  he  wa.s  accused  of  ing  the  anticipated  a 
gone  into  the  Superstition  Moun-  the  crime.  Giving  his  name  as  setting  a  new  record, 
tains  alone  to  make  contact  with  Daniel  Joseph  Marsin,  41,  former-  the  Music  Festival 
the  kidnaper,  pay  the  ransom  and  |y  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  he  refused  as  many  as  90,000  s 
get  lus  wife.  to  deny  or  admit  any  knowledge  Some  top  entertai 

It  1.S  difficult  for  newspapers  to  of  the  kidnaping  or  the  ransom  the  Festival  proera 

wSknnt?  of' Do^o^hy  Kirsi 
blackouts  of  highly  important  Whil#*  nnlirp  nnH  nf»ui/Qmpn 
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Ivory  Soap  Reveals  7 
Sinkings  in  75  Years 


Apropos  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America’s  50th  an¬ 
niversary,  the  Procter  &  Gamble 
Company  this  week  revealed  that 
seven  cakes  of  Ivory  Soap  (“It 
Floats’’)  have  sunk  in  the  past  75 
years.  The  figures  were  disclosed 
by  the  117-year  old  company  in 
connection  with  commemoration 
of  the  75th  anniversary  of  Ivory 
Soap. 

First  recorded  sinking  was  at 
Bean  Point,  N.  Y.,  in  1943.  News 
of  the  event  failed  to  leak  out. 
however,  and  it  was  not  until  Sep¬ 
tember,  1944,  when  someone  in 
Springfield.  Mass.,  bought  another 
sinking  bar,  that  the  mishap 
reached  the  press;  made  news 
from  coast  to  coast. 

The  news  broke  in  the  local 
Cincinnati  newspapers,  P&G’s 
hometown: 

“Can  you  imagine  the  scene  out 
there  where  they  make  Ivory 
Soap?”  asked  the  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Post.  “The  place  threat¬ 
ened  to  be  a  shambles.  Veteran 
soapmakers  turned  their  faces  to 
the  wall.  Young  girl  clerks  dabbed 
at  their  eyes.  Executives  paced 
their  offices,  wan  and  hollow-eyed. 
They  tried  out  the  protesting  cake. 
They  placed  it  in  this  pan  of 
water,  then  that.  The  cake  said, 
‘UIp’  and  went  to  the  bottom — and 
stayed  at  the  bottom. 

“Men  bent  over  the  pan,  star¬ 
ing  down  at  the  renegade.  They 
reached  down  and  tickled  it.  It 
lay  slippery  and  dormant.  Ivory 
had  sunk.  .  .  .” 

Soon  afterwards  the  news  was 
picked  up  by  the  wire  services. 
Time  magazine  commented  won- 
deringly.  Even  the  editorial  col¬ 
umns  in  dailies  carried  the  story. 
Said  the  Christian  Science  Mon¬ 
itor: 

“The  floating  ability  of  Ivory 
Soap,  if  we  may  coin  our  own 
term  for  it,  is  one  of  the  things 
that  everybody  had  assumed  they 
could  depend  on,  like  gravity  or 
the  square  of  the  hypotenuse  or 
the  speed  of  light.  The  irresistible 
force  can  go  ahead  and  meet  the 
immovable  object  now  and  we 
shan’t  be  the  least  bit  sur¬ 
prised.  .  .  .” 

Jack  Tarver  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal  put  it  more  briefly: 

“Not  unsinkable?  Unthink¬ 
able!!!” 

This  week  P&G  revealed  that 
since  that  time  five  other  cakes  of 
Ivory  have,  for  mysterious  and 
unaccountable  reasons,  gone  to 
the  bottom  and  stayed  there. 

In  the  research  labs  of  P&G,  on 
that  momentous  day  in  1944, 
there  was — in  the  words  of  one 
research  director  —  “considerable 
merriment.” 

editor  (S  PUBLISHER! 


But  obviously  a  public  explana¬ 
tion  had  to  be  made  (the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post  editorial  had  said,  “can¬ 
dor  must  be  the  policy  of  a  wise 
corporation  in  a  crisis  of  this  na¬ 
ture”). 

P&G  scientists  went  to  work  on 
the  offending  bar;  reported  that 
“Floating  soap  floats  because  it 
has  been  whipped  about  like  cake 
batter.  In  storage,  this  particular 
bar  might  have  been  compressed 
and  its  tiny  air  pockets  crushed.” 

Readers  turned  with  relief  to 
other  affairs.  Life  could  go  on. 
Ivory  Soap  still  floated. 

Looking  into  Ivory’s  history 
produces  other  interesting  facts. 
Twice  in  75  years  somebody  has 
discovered  that  Ivory  floats.  First 
letter  came  from  a  registered 
nurse,  and  P&G  had  a  hard  time 
convincing  her  they  had  thought 
of  the  idea  first. 

Few  products  on  the  American 
market  are  held  in  such  affection¬ 
ate  esteem  as  Ivory.  Certainly 
few  other  products  would  make 
national  news  by  their  failure  to 
behave  the  way  thev  were  adver¬ 
tised  to  behave.  And  few  other 
nroducts  have  had  such  a  follow¬ 
ing  that  fan  mail,  which  began  in 
the  1880’s.  still  comes  in  at  the 
rate  of  50  to  100  letters  a  month. 


AFA's  50  Years 

continued  from  page  8 


In  addition,  our  annual  high 
school  essay  contest  brings  in  over 
60,000  essays  annually.  Advertks- 
ing  Week,  which  we  sponsor  joint¬ 
ly  with  the  Advertising  Association 
of  the  West,  is  a  growing  national 
and  club  activity  which  dramatizes 
advertising  for  a  week  in  February 
each  year. 

Guarding  against  unfair  govern¬ 
ment  restrictions  is  a  never-ending 
struggle.  The  number  of  such  re- 
strictioas  is  increasing  steadily. 
Here  we  have  unsual  power  to 
serve  because  we  are  nationwide 
and  have  so  many  “grass  roots” 
members. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  fi¬ 
nancial  support  of  AFA  comes 
from  its  over  1,100  sustaining 
members  (agencies,  advertisers, 
media  and  supplier  companies) 
who  support  it  for  its  over-all  work 
in  protecting  and  advancing  the 
interests  of  the  industry.  Many 
newspapers  are  in  this  number  and 
their  support  is  much  appreciated. 
Beside  William  Greene  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  two  other 
newspapermen  (Vernon  Brooks 
and  Grant  Stone)  are  on  our  pres¬ 
ent  Board. 

Fifty  years  is  a  short  period  in 
jr  June  19,  1954 
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IVORY’S  FIRST  newspaper  ad 
contained  one  of  the  greatest  slo¬ 
gans  in  historv,  “99  and  44/100% 
Pure.” 


history,  but  these  fifty  years  since 
1904  have  been  tremendous 
changes  in  advertising  Advertis¬ 
ing  expenditures  are  nearly  10 
times  as  large.  The  industry  is 
now  thoroughly  organized  and 
stabilized.  It  is  widely  accepted 
as  a  great  force  in  our  economy. 

These  changes  have  not  just 
hap{>ened.  They  came  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  work  of  many  individ¬ 
uals  and  organizations.  AFA  is 
glad  to  have  had  a  part  in  this  de¬ 
velopment  and  to  be  growing  in 
size  and  activities  to  serve  even 
more. 


Elmira  Sunday 
Telegram  Marks 
Its  75th  Year 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

The  Sunday  Telegram,  which 
had  a  circulation  of  180,000  along 
the  eastern  seaboard  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  marked  its  75th 
anniversary  June  13  with  a  164- 
page  edition.  Now  the  Sunday 
edition  of  the  Elmira  Star-Gazette, 
the  Sunday  Telegram  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Gannett  Group. 

Frank  Tripp,  Gannett  general 
manager,  recalled  the  early  fabu¬ 
lous  prosperity  of  the  Telegram  in 
the  days  when  five-cent  newspa¬ 
pers  could  make  money  on  circu¬ 
lation.  Newsprint  was  $25  a  ton, 
printers  got  $16  a  week,  top  ed¬ 
itors  $18  to  $25,  reporters  $10 
and  $15  and  beginners  were  plen¬ 
tiful  at  $5  to  free. 

The  Telegram’s  first  publisher, 
Harry  S.  Brooks  was  described  by 
Mr.  Tripp  as  “a  lone  wolf  news¬ 
paper  genius”  who,  when  anyone 
asked  for  a  raise,  would  write  a 
flattering  piece  about  the  employe 
in  lieu  thereof,  call  him  “my  boy,” 
sign  it  “The  Old  Man”  and  print 
it  in  the  paper. 

“My  Boy”  would  be  set  for 
another  semester,  Mr.  Tripp  wrote 
in  his  column  of  reminiscences. 
He  also  recalled  that  Paul  Block 
was  one  of  the  Telegram’s  early- 
day  newspaperboys  who  was  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  famous  Brooks  pro¬ 
motion  of  ‘The  Telegram  Boy 
and  His  Dog.” 

The  75th  anniversary  edition, 
supervised  by  Executive  Editor 
George  E.  McCann  and  Managing 
Editor  Thomas  E.  Byrne,  featured 
old-time  views  of  the  city  and 
histories  of  35  communities. 

■ 

Westchester  Industry 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

All  nine  dailies  in  the  West¬ 
chester  County  group  published  on 
June  15  a  60-page  report  on  West¬ 
chester  commerce  and  industry. 
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Pegler  on  Stand 

continued  from  page  11 


the  suit  stated  that  Mr.  Reynolds 
appeared  at  the  Strand  “from  a 
trap  door  in  a  helmet  with  intended 
terrific  histrionic  effect.”  This  dra¬ 
matic  entrance  and  use  of  a  hel¬ 
met  or  uniform  was  found  to  be 
not  true.  Mr.  Pegler  said  the 
Hearst  corporations  supplied  that 
part  of  the  answer.  He  said  he 
was  told  by  Richard  E.  Berlin, 
Hearst  executive,  that  someone 
had  told  him  of  the  event. 

No  Diary 

Although  Mr.  Pegler  had  testi¬ 
fied  on  direct  examination  that 
Mr.  Broun  was  “filthy,  unpressed 
and  uncombed  and  looked  like  a 
skid  row  bum,”  he  admitted  so¬ 
cial  intercourse  between  the  Peg- 
lers  and  the  Brouns  over  the 
years.  He  refused  to  estimate  the 
number  of  these  visits  back  and 
forth,  saying  “I  did  not  keep  a 
diary.” 

In  a  column  in  1943,  Mr.  Peg¬ 
ler  stated  that  he  had  played 
poker  with  Mr.  Broun  “maybe  50 
times.”  He  testified  that  this  was 
a  gross  exaggeration  on  his  part. 
He  admitted  social  visits  with 
Reynolds. 

‘Chronic  Guest’ 

“Reynolds  was  a  chronic  guest,” 
said  Mr.  Pegler.  “He  was  always 
at  everybody’s  home  free-loading. 
Reynolds  never  gave  a  party.  He 
was  always  a  guest.” 

The  witness  admitted  to  at  least 
one  “glancing”  visit  to  Reynolds’ 
home.  He  said  that  when  he 
wrote  in  a  1943  column  that  he 
and  Broun  were  “pretty  good 
friends”  that  he  was  just  being 
“sentimental  and  generous.” 

Questioning  turned  to  the  al¬ 
leged  shower  incident  in  the  Peg¬ 
ler  home  in  1932.  Mr.  Pegler  had 
testified  earlier  that  Reynolds  and 
an  unnamed  young  woman  bathed 
together  and  then  disported  them¬ 
selves  in  the  nude  on  a  Pegler 
balcony.  In  pre-trial  examination, 
Mr.  Pegler  had  testified  that  the 
incident  could  not  have  occurred 
before  1933  or  later  than  1939. 
Later  it  was  established  that  the 
young  woman  left  the  country  in 
1933.  Mr.  Pegler  says  he  is  now 
sure  the  shower  took  place  in 
1932. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  con¬ 
cocted  the  whole  story,  didn’t 
you?”  asked  Mr.  Nizer. 

“No,”  said  Mr.  Pegler. 

“Four  years  ago,  you  didn’t  re¬ 
member  the  shower  incident  at 
all?” 

“I  had  it  in  my  mind,  but  I 
didn’t  recall  it,”  Pegler  said. 

Mrs.  Connie  Broun,  widow  of 
Heywood  Broun,  has  denied  un¬ 
der  oath  in  the  trial  that  she  ever 
saw  Mr.  Reynolds  practicing  nud¬ 
ism.  Mr.  Pegler  testified  that  Mrs. 
Broun  told  him,  Mrs.  Pegler  and 
others  that  Mr.  Reynolds  once 
climbed  into  her  rowboat  on  the 
Broun  lake  in  Connecticut  while 
he  was  nude. 


The  witness  was  asked  again 
about  his  opinion  of  Reynolds’  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  $2,000  in  payment  for 
a  speech  at  an  “E”  award  in  the 
manufacturing  plant  of  the  Gars- 
son  brothers,  later  convicted  as 
war  profiteers.  He  was  asked  why 
he  did  not  mention  in  the  com¬ 
plained  of  column  that  it  was  an 
“E”  award  ceremony  attended  by 
Army  and  Navy  officials. 

‘The  ‘E’  pennants  were  a  fraud 
and  they  were  bureaucrat  generals 
and  briefcase  commandoes  —  all 
of  ’em  at  the  party,”  declared 
Pegler.  “They  should  have  been 
ashamed.  Senator  Alben  Barkley 
was  there,  too,  and  it  goes  for 
him.” 

“Why  did  you  omit  that  Rey¬ 
nolds  was  paid  the  $2,000  for  a 
speech?”  asked  Mr.  Nizer. 

“I  did  not  omit  it,”  said  Peg¬ 
ler.  “I  just  did  not  see  any  oc¬ 
casion  for  using  it.  It  did  not 
occur  to  me.” 

In  reply  to  another  question, 
Mr.  Pegler  said  the  plaintiff  took 
the  money  “unethically  but  not 
illegally.” 

Hite  Runyon 

Mr.  Pegler  termed  a  column  in 
the  Hearst  papers  by  the  late 
Damon  Runyon  praising  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds  as  “log-rolling  for  a  man 
he  had  put  in  a  job”  and  said 
Runyon  was  “unreliable”  and  he 
“would  not  believe  Runyon  on 
anything.”  He  said  publication  of 
the  Runyon  statements  in  the 
Hearst  newspapers  did  not  give 
them  reliability. 

Mr.  Pegler  said  he  did  not  hold 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Reynolds  is  a 
Democrat  against  him.  “Some  of 
my  best  friends  arc  Democrats,” 
he  added,  “but  no  journalist  should 
take  such  a  part  in  politics  as 
speaking  at  a  national  party  con¬ 
vention.” 

Mr.  Nizer  read  from  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  answer  a  description  of 
the  Garsson  “E”  award  party  as  a 
“hassle  given  by  a  lot  of  war  profi¬ 
teers  at  government  expense  .  .  . 
an  all-day  carouse.”  He  asked  Mr. 
Pegler  what  he  meant  by  this. 

“A  party  with  alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages,”  replied  the  witness. 

The  plaintiffs  counsel  then 
showed  him  a  picture  of  the  scene, 
pointed  out  that  no  “booze”  was 
visible,  and  asked:  “So  it  was  not 
an  all-day  carouse?” 

‘They  may  have  been  lushing 
in  some  other  place,”  replied  Mr. 
Pegler. 

TIastered  At  Night’ 

“You  have  no  knowledge  of 
that?” 

“I  know  they  got  plastered  at 
night.” 

Mr.  Nizer  pointed  out  that  one 
of  the  men  in  the  picture  was  smil¬ 
ing  and  wanted  to  know  if  that 
was  evidence  of  carousing. 

“I  believe  the  angels  smile — ^I 
never  heard  of  them  carousing,” 
answered  Mr.  Pegler. 

Questions  and  answers  about 
Mr.  Pegler  having  termed  Walter 
Winchell,  another  columnist,  a 


“blackguard”  in  pre-trial  testimony 
were  stricken  from  the  record. 

The  witness  was  asked  if  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  New  Yorker  magazine 
unreliable. 

“I  considered  it  unreliable  on 
Communism,”  said  Mr.  Pegler. 

Mr.  Pegler  earlier  had  testified 
that  Mrs.  Connie  Broun  had  told 
him  that  Mr.  Reynolds  proposed 
marriage  to  her  in  the  car  on  the 
way  to  Heywood  Broun’s  burial 
and  that  statement  appeared  in  the 
column  that  caused  the  complaint. 
Mrs.  Broun  has  testified  that  she 
made  no  such  statement  and  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  occurred.  Mr. 
Pegler  admitted  that  he  did  not 
know  that  Bishop  Fulton  J.  Sheen 
and  Woodie  Broun,  Heywood’s 
son,  were  in  the  car  on  that  sad 
journey. 

Used  Copper 

It  was  brought  out,  and  then 
stricken  from  the  record,  that  Mr. 
Pegler  used  copper  and  other  stra¬ 
tegic  materials  during  the  war  in 
a  $50,000  construction  project  at 
his  Connecticut  home  and  that  he 
claimed  he  was  going  to  be  a 
farmer  and  raise  food.  A  story 
about  that  incident  appeared  in 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald, 
Mr.  Nizer  said.  It  was  claimed 
this  occurred  at  a  time  when  Mr. 
Pegler  was  promoting  a  campaign 
to  get  motorists  to  give  bumpers 
from  their  automobiles  to  provide 
metal  for  the  war  effort. 

The  columnist  could  not  recall 
ever  having  written  an  article  for 
Collier's,  but  when  a  copy  of  an 
issue  in  January,  1943,  was  shown 
to  him  he  acknowledge  that  it  did 
carry  a  piece  by  him  and  that  the 
name  of  Quentin  Reynolds  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  masthead  of  that  is¬ 
sue  as  associate  editor. 

Mr.  Pegler  said  he  did  not  con¬ 
sider  Reynolds  pro-Communist  but 
only  “a  big  dope.” 

Under  cross  -  examination,  the 
columnist  admitted  he  once  be¬ 
longed  to  two  groups  he  has  later 
denounced  —  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  and  the  Friends  of 
Democracy,  on  whose  masthead 
his  name  was  used  for  a  time,  un¬ 
til  he  asked  that  his  name  not  be 
used  and  withdrew  from  the  organ¬ 
ization. 

“Did  you  consider  the  Friends 
of  Democracy  subversive?”  asked 
Mr.  Nizer. 

“No,  just  rotten,”  said  Mr.  Peg¬ 
ler.  “They  were  a  bunch  of  high¬ 
binders.” 

In  view  of  his  own  former  asso¬ 
ciations,  Mr.  Pegler  was  asked  if 
he  did  not  believe  it  possible  for 
Mr.  Reynolds  to  join  organizations 
that  later  he  might  consider  un¬ 
worthy. 

“I  was  never  a  dope,”  declared 
Mr.  Pegler.  “He  joined  30  and 
and  I  joined  one.” 

Pearson  Present 
A  spectator  at  the  trial,  which 
is  expected  to  continue  through 
next  week,  on  one  day  was  Drew 
Pearson,  syndicated  columnist, 
who  has  pending  a  $850,000  libel 
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NOT  YET! — But  insert  page  h 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  oa 
morning  after  the  Flag  Day  drl 
defeiue  test  made  readers  feel  how 
lucky  they  were.  It  gave  an  Ida 
of  the  kind  of  news  they 
(if  still  alive)  read  if  an  A-boak 
hits  town. 


suit  against  Mr.  Pegler. 

A  witness  for  the  defendant 
was  R.  Doug  Collins,  reporter  for 
the  Calgary  (Alberta)  HerM, 
who  uncovered  the  hoax  con¬ 
nected  with  the  spy  story  of 
George  Dupree,  about  which  Mr. 
Reynolds  wrote  a  book.  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds  has  acknowledged  that  k 
was  “appalled”  by  the  hoax  and 
the  book  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Collins  said  Mr.  Reynolds' 
r^utation  for  accuracy  was  “bad" 
among  newsmen  in  Calgary.  He 
revealed  for  the  first  time  that  he 
first  obtained  proof  of  the  falsity 
of  Mr.  Dupree’s  stories  from  a 
Canadian  business  man  and  for¬ 
mer  officer  in  the  RCAF,  Kenneth 
Spencer,  who  worked  for  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company. 

On  cross  examination,  Mr. 
Collins  admitted  that  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds  held  a  conference  with  Mr. 
Collins’  managing  editor,  Allen 
Bill,  before  writing  the  book. 

“Mr.  Reynolds  blew  the  thing 
up  enormously,”  said  Mr.  Collins, 
who  consider^  the  job,  originally 
in  Reader's  Digest,  “sloppy.” 

The  reporter  admitted  to  Mr. 
Nizer  that  Mr.  Pegler  had  tele¬ 
phoned  him  three  times  and  had 
telephoned  his  publisher  for  per¬ 
mission  for  him  to  come  to  New 
York  to  testify.  He  said  Mr. 
Pegler  was  paying  his  expenses, 
includine  a  $11.50-a-day  room 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  Incidental 
expenses  were  covered  by  his  pub¬ 
lisher,  Mr.  Collins  said,  and  he 
believed  these  were  being  covered 
also  by  Mr.  Pegler.  He  denied  the 
arrangement  included  the  offer  of 
a  new  job. 

■ 

Cops  Will  Be  Cooler 

Selma,  Alt 

A  year-old  editorial  fight  by  the 
Selma  Times-Journal  for  cool  Sum¬ 
mer  uniforms  for  city  police  has 
resulted  in  the  announcement  by 
the  city  that  the  police  officers 
would  be  issued  hot  weather  um- 
forms  of  nickel  gray  oxford  clom 
shirts,  tropical  worsted  navy  blue 
trousers  and  navy  blue  caps. 
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Times  Stcdier 
Nets  Degree 
In  3  Years 

He  makes  light  of  it,  says,  “It’s 
remarkably  easy,”  squeezing  in 
course  after  course  for  three  years 
at  Columbia  University,  holding 
<lown  a  full-time  job  at  the  New 
York  Times,  and  graduating  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  with  a  major  in  eco¬ 
nomics. 

Recently-graduated  Bob  Oran- 
dall,  acting  assistant  foreign  editor, 
says  he  just  figured  out  his  time 
and  did  his  studying  at  home  (be¬ 
fore  reporting  for  work  during  late 
afternoon)  and  on  the  subways. 
“Homework  never  mixed  or  inter¬ 
fered  with  my  duties  at  the  Times," 
he  stated. 

It  was  back  in  1932-33,  the  de¬ 
pression  years,  when  Mr.  Crandall 
started  college  at  the  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He 
completed  only  one  year  and  then 
went  to  work  as  a  reporter  for 
Scripps-H  o  w  a  r  d  ’  s  old  Buffalo 
Times. 

For  the  next  five  years  Bob 
never  found  the  time  to  re-enter 
STCB  and  landed  a  copy  reader’s 
job  with  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  He  eventually  was  ap¬ 
pointed  picture  editor. 

World  War  II  found  Bob  with 
European  Stars  and  Stripes  serv¬ 
ing  as  managing  editor  in  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune’s  Paris  edition  build¬ 
ing  and  working  for  the  Herald 
Tribune  part  time. 

Then,  in  December  1952,  when 
transferring  to  the  Tinres  from  the 
Herald  Tribune,  Bob  first  enrolled 
at  Columbia  beginning  a  time- 
scheduled  three-year  period. 

Taking  four  courses  a  semester 
(and  attending  two  Summer  ses¬ 
sions)  or  three-quarters  of  a  full 
load  and  going  to  classes  from  1 
to  10  p.m.  on  his  day  off.  Bob  says 
there  was  only  one  “rough”  or¬ 
deal  during  the  three  years. 

‘They  gave  us  a  quick  three- 
week  course  in  Spanish  which  was 
designed  for  a  full  year.  It  lasted 
seven  hours  a  day,  five  days  a 
week.”  he  reminisced.  “I  started 
classes  at  8  in  the  morning  and 
finished  up  at  3  pjn.  starting  work 
at  the  Times  at  4  p.m.  But,”  he 
added,  “you  can  put  up  with  any¬ 
thing  for  three  weeks.” 

Asked  if  he  did  a  great  deal  of 
study  to  garner  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
key  and  cum  laude  honors.  Bob 
said,  “I  really  never  tried  for 
grades.” 

Now  with  a  bachelor  of  science 
^gree  behind  him.  Bob  Crandall 
is  looking  to  additional  courses  at 
Columbia.  “Economics  is  a  subject 
that  you  never  really  learn  all 
about,”  he  confessed,  “but  that 
year  at  Harvard,  studying  under  a 
Nieman  Fellowship,  really  helped 
toward  a  better  understanding  of 

Nieman  Fellowship?  That  too 
w^  squeezed  in  shortly  before 
joining  the  Times. 


A  CUB’S  GOOD  TURN — Edgar  L.  Morris,  publisher  of  Springfield 
(Ohio)  Daily  News  and  Morning  Sun,  a  newspaperman  for  44  years, 
receives  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  at  Wittenberg  Col¬ 
lege.  Presenting  him  for  the  honor  is  (at  left)  Dr.  W.  Emerson  Reck, 
vicepresideut  of  the  college,  who  worked  for  Mr.  Morris  as  a  cub  re¬ 
porter  32  years  ago.  “He  was  most  exacting,”  said  Dr.  Reck.  “The 
lessons  he  taught  me  then  have  been  helpful  down  through  the  years.” 


RECIPROCAL  greetings  are  ex¬ 
changed  by  Irving  “Bud”  Mansell, 
left,  managing  editor  of  Youngs¬ 
town  (Ohio)  Vindicator,  and  his 
son,  John  at  Westminster  College 
commencement.  Mr.  Mansell  re¬ 
ceived  LL.D.  degree;  his  son, 
B.Sc. 


A  new  telegraphic  system  trans¬ 
mitting  600  words  per  minute, 
about  10  times  faster  than  con¬ 
ventional  teletypewriter  units,  was 
placed  in  experimental  operation 
this  week  by  the  Long  Lines  De¬ 
partment  of  the  American  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegraph  Company,  in 
cooperation  with  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald  Traveler,  Teletype  Corp. 
and  Teletypesetter  Corp. 

The  new  system,  using  a  high¬ 
speed  tape  “punch”  and  “reader,” 
was  first  demonstrated  in  October, 
1953.  There  will  be  a  trial  run  of 
one  month,  during  which  the  sys¬ 
tem  will  transmit  stock  market 
reports  from  AP  headquarters  in 
New  York  City  to  the  Boston 
Herald  Traveler. 


High  Speed  System 
Tested  on  AP  Markets 


CARRIER  TO  MIDSHIPMAN,  LcRoy  R.  Haenze  (right),  graduating 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  carrier-salesman,  wins  R&T  scholar¬ 
ship,  but  presentation  came  after  he  had  been  accepted  as  midshipman 
at  U.  S.  Naval  Academy.  He  was  one  of  16  R&T  carriers  receiving 
scholarship  awards.  Shown  with  him  (left  to  right)  are  E.  P.  Schwartz, 
circulation  manager,  and  Luther  L.  Hill,  publisher. 
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Awards  Given 
For  Education 
NewSz  Columns 

Three  writers  and  a  newspaper 
will  receive  awards  from  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Writers  Association  for  im¬ 
portant  contributions  to  the  field 
of  educational  journalism  during 
1953,  it  was  announced  this  week 
by  Leonard  Buder,  president  of  the 
organization. 

The  awards  —  bronze  plaques — 
they  will  be  presented  at  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  annual  luncheon  June 
28  at  the  Statler  Hotel,  New  York 
City. 

The  recipients  are  as  follows: 

Carl  T.  Rowan,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune,  for  a  series  of 
articles  on  “Jim  Crow  Schools  On 
Trial.” 

Frank  Dostal,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle,  for  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  effect  of 
rising  enrollment  on  the  schools 
in  his  area. 

Miss  Elsa  Butcher,  a  school  su¬ 
pervisor,  for  a  weekly  column  for 
the  Las  Cruces  (N.  M.)  Sun- 
News,  telling  “what  today’s  schools 
are  trying  to  do  and  how  they 
are  doing  it.” 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  its 
third  major  award,  for  “outstand¬ 
ing  coverage  of  education  through¬ 
out  the  year  and  around  the  world.” 

Four  special  citations  were  voted 
to  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch;  Carl  Vines, 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont;  Rob¬ 
ert  S.  Wells,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News, 
and  John  Calene,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 


16  Scholarships  Given 
In  Expanded  Program 

Des  Moines,  la. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  embarked  on  an  expanded 
carrier  salesmen’s  scholarship  pro¬ 
gram  at  a  presentation  banquet 
June  8. 

Sixteen  youths  were  awarded 
$300  scholarships  for  use  at  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  their 
choice. 

The  Register  and  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  has  awarded  scholarships  to 
carriers  for  22  consecutive  years 
on  the  basis  of  scholastic  achieve¬ 
ments,  participation  in  community 
affairs  and  performance  on  routes. 

Publisher  Luther  L.  Hill  pre¬ 
sented  the  certificates  and  Circu¬ 
lation  Manager  E.  P.  Schwartz 
handed  the  winners  recognition 
pins.  C.  K.  Jefferson,  assistant 
circulation  manager,  presided. 

The  boys  were  accompanied  at 
the  banquet  by  their  parents,  their 
Register  and  Tribune  district  or 
agency  managers  and  their  high 
school  superintendents  or  prin¬ 
cipals. 

Also  present  were  four  other 
carrier  salesmen  who  will  enter 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy  this  fall 
on  scholarships  which  are  due  at 
least  in  part  to  nominations  by  the 
newspaper. 
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Lord  CamrosG/ 
Noted  British 
Publisher,  Dies 

London,  England 

Viscount  Camrosc,  one  of  Brit¬ 
ain’s  most  distinguished  publishers 
and  editors,  died  June  15  in  a 
Southhampton  hospital  of  a  heart 
attack.  He  would  have  been  75 
years  old  next  week. 

Lord  Camrose,  who  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  a  hospital  a  few  days  prior 
to  his  death,  was  best  known  as 
chairman  and  editor-in-chief  of 
the  London  Daily  Telegraph.  He 
was  also  head  of  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Press,  Ltd.,  publisher  of 
weekly  and  other  periodicals  and 
a  holding  company  for  paper 
mills  and  other  properties.  The 
Daily  Telegraph  is  the  largest  of 
Britain’s  “class”  morning  papers. 

Lord  Camrose  and  his  brother, 
James  Comer,  (later  Lord  Kems- 
ley)  another  of  Britain’s  “press 
lords,”  founded  Allied  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Ltd.,  which  ran  a  group  of 
evening  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
Britain’s  provinces.  Later  the 
brothers  split  and  divided  their 
holdings. 

The  rise  and  wealth  of  Lord 
Camrose,  who  began  his  journal¬ 
istic  career  as  a  cub  reporter  at 
the  age  of  14,  and  his  younger 
brother,  was  one  of  the  most  ro¬ 
mantic  of  Fleet  Street  stories. 

Together  they  built  up  their 
vast  publishing  empire  after  com¬ 
ing  to  London  as  youths  from  a 
small  town  in  South  Wales.  After 
their  split  in  1937,  their  influence 
increased  rather  than  diminished. 

After  working  on  a  hometown 
newspaper.  Lord  Camrose  worked 
briefly  as  a  reporter  for  a  London 
periodical.  He  lost  his  position 
with  that  publication  and  went  to 
work  as  a  reporter  for  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Press  Association. 

At  22  he  started  the  Advertising 
World,  later  sold  the  paper  for  a 
large  profit  and  bought  a  publish¬ 
ing  business  through  which  he 
and  his  brother  founded  a  num¬ 
ber  of  periodicals.  Ten  years  later 
he  bought  the  Sunday  Times  and 
remained  its  editor-in-chief  for 
21  years. 

The  brothers  then  bought  the 
company  that  printed  the  Times 
and  with  it  control  of  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Times,  one  of  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  publications  in  British  fi¬ 
nancial  and  economic  spheres. 

In  quick  succession  and  fre¬ 
quently  for  large  amounts,  they 
acquired  publishing,  printing  and 
paper-making  concerns.  With  time 
came  groups  of  newspapers,  some 
published  in  London  and  others 
in  the  provinces.  In  1928  Lord 
Camrose,  his  brother  and  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  (now  Lord)  lliffe  bought 
the  Daily  Telegraph  which  then 
had  a  circulation  of  90,000  and 
boosted  it  above  the  million  mark 
without  pandering  to  the  vulgar 
or  to  the  lovers  of  sensationalism. 

Upon  the  announcement  of 


P.  C.  Kauffmann  D.  J.  Sterling, 
Dies;  An  Owner  Oregon  Editor, 
Of  D.  C.  Star  Dies  At  67 


Viscount  Camrose 


Lord  Camrose’s  death.  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  said, 
“Patriotism  and  an  earnest  desire 
for  a  stable  yet  progressive  .society 
were  his  unswerving  guides.” 

William  Hickey,  columnist  for 
the  London  Daily  Express,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  flags  along  Fleet 
Street  were  lowered  when  newspa¬ 
pers  there  learned  of  his  death. 


Edwin  W.  Gableman,  68,  for 
more  than  20  years  Washington 
Bureau  chief,  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
and  more  recently  with  the  public 
relations  department.  Sun  Oil  Co., 
in  Washington,  June  10. 


Paul  P.  Myszka,  64,  city  editor, 
Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Polish  Everybody’s 
Daily,  drowned  in  Buffalo’s  Dela¬ 
ware  Park  lake,  June  14. 


M.  Lawrence  Aronson,  former 
advertising  manager,  the  old  Lou¬ 
isville  (Ky. )  Herald-Post  and 
brother  of  A.  Y.  Aronson,  manag¬ 
ing  editor-columnist,  Louisville 
Times,  recently. 


Alfred  Loy  Zenger,  Sr.,  64, 
business  manager,  Juneau  (Alaska) 
Empire,  of  high  blood  pressure 
complications  at  Juneau,  recently. 


Washington 

Philip  Christopher  Kauffmann, 
former  city  editor  of  the  Evening 
Star  and  one  of  its  owners,  died 
June  9  at  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  after 
a  long  illness.  He  was  58  years 
old. 

Mr.  Kauffmann,  who  was  city 
editor  of  the  paper  until  illness 
forced  him  to  take  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  in  1929,  was  the  brother  of 
Samuel  H.  Kauffmann,  president 
of  the  paper. 

Their  father  was  the  late  Vic¬ 
tor  Kauffmann,  who  was  treasurer 
of  the  company.  Their  grand¬ 
father,  the  late  Samuel  Hay  Kauff¬ 
mann,  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  paper  and  its  first  president. 

Mr.  Kauffmann  was  born  in 
Washington  on  Oct.  13,  1895.  He 
attehded  public  schools  here  and 
later  entered  Princeton  University 
with  the  class  of  ’18. 

He  left  Princeton  to  join  the 
Navy  after  the  start  of  World 
War  I. 

In  the  Twenties  he  joined  the 
Star  as  a  reporter.  One  assign¬ 
ment  was  to  investigate  Police 
Court  and  jail  conditions  in  the 
city.  Posing  as  a  vagrant,  he  got 
himself  arrested,  spent  a  few  days 
in  jail  and  wrote  a  series  of  stor¬ 
ies  that  brought  about  reforms. 

After  leaving  the  Star  in  1929, 
he  went  abroad  until  1941,  when 
he  returned  to  the  United  States 
and  made  his  home  in  Florida. 


Joseph  Brunnbauer,  50,  com¬ 
posing  room  superintendent,  She¬ 
boygan  (Wis.)  Daily  Press,  of  a 
heart  attack  at  Sheboygan,  June  7. 


Russell  K.  Lowry,  59,  former 
syndicated  pet  column  editor,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  long  illness  at  Kenosha, 
Wis.,  June  4. 


Herbert  H.  Mueller,  branch 
sales  manager,  Milwaukee  Journal, 
after  being  ill  for  several  months 
at  Milwaukee,  June  7. 


Lyle  P.  Dreisbach,  41,  officer 
manager.  Baker  (Ore.)  Democrat- 
Herald,  after  a  week’s  illness  at 
Baker,  recently. 


L.  E.  Popper  Dies 

Zurich,  Switzerland 
Ludwig  E.  Popper,  United  Press 
manager  for  Switzerland,  died  at 
his  home  June  13  of  a  .sudden 
heart  attack.  Mr.  Popper,  63,  had 
been  an  adventurer  and  world 
traveler  before  turning  to  journal¬ 
ism  in  1923,  when  he  joined  the 
United  Press  bureau  in  Berlin. 


Ernest  Child  Dies 


Ernest  Child,  former  president 
of  H.  Reeve  Angel  &  Co.  and  re¬ 
tired  chairman  of  Madden,  Reeve 
Angel  &  Co.,  paper  importers, 
died  June  12  at  his  home  in  Gar¬ 
den  City,  L.  I.  He  was  69  years 
old. 


Thomas  F.  Phelan 


John  A.  (Jack)  Palmer,  76,  re¬ 
tired  printer,  Portland  (Ore.)  Ore¬ 
gonian,  after  a  brief  illness,  June  1. 


Sterling 


Portland,  0r«. 

Donald  J.  Sterling,  managinj 
editor  of  the  Oregon  Journal  for  33 
years  until  his  retirement  in  1952, 
died  June  15  in 
a  Portland  hos¬ 
pital  at  the  age 
of  67.  He  suf¬ 
fered  a  stroke 
three  days  prior 
to  his  death. 

Upon  retire¬ 
ment  Mr.  Sterling 
entered  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  field 
as  a  consultant 
for  an  electrical 
utilities  firm  in 
Portland. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
two  children,  Mrs.  Edmund  Hayes 
of  Seattle  and  Donald  J.,  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Denver  Post  staff, 
now  a  reporter  for  the  Oregon 
Journal. 

The  nationally  known  editor  was 
in  charge  of  newsprint  allocation 
for  the  War  Production  Board  for 
seven  months  during  1942-43  and 
served  as  a  consultant  to  the 
board’s  chairman.  He  was  a  past 
president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  and  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors’  Association. 

A  native  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
Mr.  Sterling  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1908,  worked  for  a  year  on  his 
hometown  paper,  the  Battle  Creek 
Moon,  and  then  moved  to  the 
Journal  in  1909. 


Mr.  Sterling  worked  as  Sunday 
editor  and  managing  editor  before 
taking  over  as  managing  editor  in 
1919.  Several  years  before  his  re¬ 
tirement,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  Journal’s  editorial  page  poli¬ 
cies. 

His  outside  activities  over  the 
years  included  membership  in  the 
National  Press  Club  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  the  Arlington  University 
and  Multnomah  clubs  of  Portland. 


John  Pratt  Dies,  68; 
Ex-Editor  in  Louisville 


Boston 

Thomas  F.  Phelan,  76,  dean  of 
Boston  Federal  Building  news  re¬ 
porters  and  on  the  staff  of  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  American  31  years, 
having  been  hired  personally  by 
William  Randolph  Hears!  two 
weeks  before  the  paper  began  pub¬ 
lication,  unexpectedly  at  his  West 
Roxbury,  Mass,  home,  June  15. 


Severin  Marot,  72,  Montreal 
.Que.)  La  Presse,  June  6. 


Chicago 

John  Pratt,  68,  former  editor 
of  the  defunct  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Herald-Post,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
June  14. 

Mr.  Pratt  was  also  former  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Heritage 
Foundation,  publisher  of  patriotic 
works;  executive  administrator  of 
the  National  Physicians  Commit¬ 
tee;  an  executive  of  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance,  and 
advertising  manager  of  several 
Hearst  papers. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Charlotte,  two  sons  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 
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Reporter-Detectives 
Dig  Up  New  Evidence 


Detective  work  by  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun  report¬ 
ers  this  week  opened  prison  doors 
for  Paul  A.  Pfeflfer,  serving  a  20- 
years-to-Iife  sentence  for  murder, 
and  gave  his  attorneys  a  new  op¬ 
portunity  to  prove  his  innocence 
at  a  hearing  scheduled  June  23. 

When  John  Francis  Roche,  con¬ 
fessed  rapist-killer  of  four  per¬ 
sons,  told  Queens  County  authori¬ 
ties  it  was  he  and  not  Pfeffer  who 
killed  a  sailor  at  Rockaway  Beach, 
N.  Y.  Aug.  23,  Queens  County 
District  Attorney  regarded  the 
confession  “without  basis  of  fact.” 

The  World-Telegram,  fighting  a 
crime  news  blackout  concerning 
confessions  from  arrested  persons, 
managed  to  get  and  print  the  dif¬ 
ferences  of  Roche  and  PfeflFer's 
confessions  pointing  out  unex¬ 
plained  facts — proving  that  the 
Pfeffer  confession  “did  not  hold 
water.” 

But  this  detailed  reporting  failed 
to  arouse  Queens  authorities.  The 
newspaper  learned  of  and  printed 
a  letter  sent  by  Pfeffer  to  his  girl 
friend  telling  that  only  she  knew 
he  was  innocent  of  the  charges 
against  him  because  she  was  with 
him  the  night  of  the  murder.  Still 
the  Queens  County  authorities 
viewed  the  circumstances  indiffer¬ 
ently. 

The  next  story  printed  by  the 
World-Telegram  and  Sun  told  that 
a  handwriting  expert  analyzed 
Pfeifer’s  letter  and  said  the  hand¬ 
writing  was  not  that  of  a  mur¬ 
derer. 

But  the  latest,  and  possibly  the 
final  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence 
which  may  free  Pfeifer — a  foot- 
long  pipe  believed  to  be  the  mur¬ 
der  weapon — was  found  by  two 
WT&S  reporters  and  turned  over 
to  the  Queens  authorities. 

Paul  Good,  who  says  it  was  his 
suggestion  to  search  the  area  al¬ 
though  someone  else  might  have 
said  it  before  him.  and  Richard. 
Richter  left  June  10  for  the  mur¬ 
der  scene  where  the  sailor  had 
been  sleeping  in  swimming  trunks 
in  the  front  seat  of  a  Cadillac 
convertible  when  he  was  killed 
about  3  a.m.  last  Aug.  23. 

At  the  time,  Mr.  Good  and  Mr. 
Richter  had  no  idea  of  where  the 
killer  was  supposed  to  have 
heaved  the  murder  weapon.  And 
although  Roche  had  been  arrested 
June  5  he  had  not  been  taken  to 
the  scene  of  the  crime  by  Queens 
County  authorities.  He  was  not 
asked  to  pinpoint  the  spot  where 
he  disposed  of  a  pipe,  with  which 
he  said  he  killed  the  sailor. 

As  a  result  the  reporters  had  to 
search  all  the  paths  and  sweep  of 
the  scrub  growth. 

About  two  hours  later  and  150 
yards  from  the  murder  scene,  Mr. 
Go^  found  the  pipe,  leaning 
against  a  tree  and  one  end  dug 
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into  the  ground.  Both  reporters 
handled  it  carefully  using  a  stick 
run  through  the  hollow  tubing 
so  as  not  to  disturb  any  possible 
blood  stains  or  fingerprints.  How¬ 
ever,  they  realized  there  was  little 
chance  of  any  identifying  marks 
surviving  due  to  the  months  of 
exposure. 

No  Clues 

A  New  York  bacteriological 
laboratory  was  then  contacted  for 
a  scientific  analysis  and  the  re¬ 
sults  proved  the  reporters’  suspi¬ 
cions.  While  the  pipe  was  under 
examination.  Queens  County  au¬ 
thorities  became  interested  in  the 
case  and  on  June  15  —  six  days 
after  Reporters  Good  and  Richter 
found  the  pipe  —  Roche  was 
brought  to  the  wooded  area. 

While  mine  detectors  (used  by 
nearby  stationed  soldiers)  failed 
to  uncover  a  length  of  pipe  de¬ 
scribed  by  Roche,  Mr.  Good  and 
Mr.  Richter  watched  the  search. 

Then  on  June  16,  Mr.  Good 
brought  the  pipe  to  Queens  Coun¬ 
ty  District  Attorney  T.  Vincent 
(juinn.  Mr.  Good  wrote  in  that 
issue  of  the  paper  that  Mr.  Quinn 
“made  no  immediate  move”  to 
examine  the  weapon  and  Mr. 
Good  said,  “he  didn’t  unwrap  it 
until  late  that  afternoon.”  Mr. 
Good  also  wrote  that  he  asked  the 
DA  if  he  would  show  Roche  the 
pipe.  According  to  Mr.  Good.  Mr. 
Quinn  said.  “If  1  question  Roche 
again,  I  might  ask  him  about  it.” 

Former  Copy  Boy 

Mr.  Good,  25,  worked  as  a 
copy  boy  for  the  paper  for  about 
a  year  but  did  not  start  his  re- 
portorial  duties  until  last  Febru¬ 
ary.  Mr.  Richter,  24,  came  to  the 
newspaper  from  the  Garden  City 
(L.  I.)  Newsday  and  was  made  a 
general  assignment  reporter  last 
October. 

Both  reporters  told  EAP  that 
there  is  a  “much  better  than  50- 
50  chance”  that  the  pipe  is  the 
murder  weapon  despite  the  fact 
that  no  bloodstains  or  fingerprints 
were  found. 

They  both  said  their  firm  opin¬ 
ions  centered  around  the  facts 
that  the  pipe  was  found  almost  in 
the  exact  spot  where  Roche  said 
he  flipped  the  pipe  and  that  it 
fitted  the  killer’s  “about-a-foot- 
long”  description. 

In  the  wake  of  the  evidence 
found  by  Reporters  Good  and 
Richter,  the  World-Telegram  and 
Sun  editorially  criticized  New 
York  County  District  Attorney 
Frank  Hogan’s  order  to  “clamp 
down”  on  releasing  confessions 
from  arrested  persons. 

The  newspaper  pointed  out  that 
Roche’s  confession  was  widely 
discounted  by  Queens  authorities 
but  “this  paper  was  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  details  of  his  confession  and 
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also  the  confession  made  some¬ 
time  ago  by  Pfeffer.” 

The  editorial  also  said:  “We 
were  able  to  point  out  that  the 
Roche  statement  .  .  .  didn’t  hold 
water.  Today  we  are  able  to  offer 
even  more  support  for  Roche’s 
confession.  .  .  .” 

At  first,  the  newspaper  said, 
DA  Quinn  regarded  Roche’s  con¬ 
fession  “  ‘without  basis  of  fact’  ” 
and  “it  was  only  after  the  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun  had  demanded, 
gotten  and  printed  the  dramatic 
details  of  those  confessions  that 
authorities  began  to  re-examine 
the  case.” 

And  the  editorial  said  “There 
is  every  indication  that  Pfeffer 
will  be  granted  a  new  trial  .  .  . 
and  without  the  vigorous  interces¬ 
sion  of  this  newspaper  Paul  A. 
Pfeffer  would  have  continued  to 
serve  his  20-year  to  life  .sentence 
and  the  case  would  have  stayed 
closed.” 

■ 

Hoodlum  Attacks 
2  Newsday  Staiiers 

Aftermath  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
expose  of  William  C.  DeKoning’s 
union  empire  on  Long  Island,  two 
staff  members  of  Newsday  were 
asaultcd  by  a  DeKoning  hench¬ 
man  June  6. 

Their  alleged  assailant,  George 
Wclbourne,  a  former  professional 
boxer,  became  the  object  of  a 
tri-state  police  search  after  the 
issuance  of  a  warrant  for  his  ar¬ 
rest  on  third  degree  assault  com¬ 
plaints  filed  by  Jim  Nightingale 
and  George  Wheeler. 

Welbourne  objected  to  a  pic¬ 
ture  at  a  union  meeting  and 
lunged  at  the  photographer,  throw¬ 
ing  him  to  the  ground  and  damag¬ 
ing  his  $350  press  camera,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Nightingale.  The 
ex-boxer  then  turned  on  Mr. 
Wheeler,  Newsday  reporter,  and 
allegedly  struck  him  behind  the 
ear,  knocking  his  glasses  off. 

Mr.  Nightingale  got  to  his  feet 
and  took  a  hurried  flash  picture 
of  Welbourne  as  he  was  leaving. 


Ryan  Wraps  Up 
French  Empire 
In  4,000  Words 

Ensconced  in  an  executives’ 
sanctuary  —  the  door  says  “Pri¬ 
vate”  in  all-caps — at  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  headquarters,  William 
L.  Ryan  was  poring  over  a  heap 
of  notes  and  pounding  a  type¬ 
writer  against  deadline  this  week 
to  produce  a  4,000  word  report 
on  the  French  Empire. 

As  Ben  Bassett,  foreign  news 
editor,  called  for  copy  on  the  five- 
part  series  which  will  break  for 
pm’s  on  Monday,  June  21,  the 
AP’s  foreign  news  analyst  con¬ 
templated  the  38,000  miles  he 
had  traveled  since  March  15  and 
offered  a  suitcase  full  of  story 
material  as  evidence  of  the  task 
he  had  ahead  of  him  to  hold  his 
articles  to  800  words  apiece. 

Mr.  Ryan  said  he  encountered 
capricious  censorship  in  Indo¬ 
china;  received  valuable  help  from 
local  newspapermen  in  every 
stopping  place,  from  Honolulu  to 
Paris;  and  suffered  from  “too 
much  help"  by  propagandists  in 
governments. 

Newsmen  Deflected 

Behind  all  the  appearance  of 
cooperation.  Mr.  Ryan  com¬ 
mented,  there  was  hidden  resist¬ 
ance  to  getting  down  to  the  facts. 
A  subtle  effort  was  made  by  most 
officialdom  to  deflect  the  news¬ 
man  from  finding  out  what  he 
wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Ryan  wrote  a  series  from 
Hanoi  on  the  Indochinese  war 
only  to  learn  that  half  of  his 
copy  had  been  butchered  by 
censors  who  explained  to  him 
later  that  stories  sent  by  mail,  in¬ 
stead  of  cable,  weren’t  touched. 
Cables,  it  seemed,  were  being  in¬ 
tercepted  by  the  enemy;  mail  was 
not. 

In  India,  Mr.  Ryan  remarked, 
the  communist  press  is  active  and 
the  Reds  have  infiltrated  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  journalists’  associa¬ 
tion.  Almost  everywhere  he  went, 
he  said,  he  observed  that  the  com¬ 
munist  press  tries  to  appeal  to  the 
literati  and  is  not  concerned  with 
reaching  the  masses  directly. 

When  he  arrived  at  Geneva, 
Mr.  Ryan  found  himself  cast  in 
the  role  of  consultant  to  the  west¬ 
ern  delegations  on  the  problem  of 
keeping  Southeast  Asia  in  focus  at 
the  Conference. 

Space  Problem 

The  world  situation  is  being 
watched  closely  by  “a  lot  of  good 
newspapermen,”  Mr.  Ryan  added, 
but  the  real  problem  is  to  provide 
the  space  in  the  newspapers  for 
them  to  tell  what’s  going  on. 

The  articles  on  the  French  Em¬ 
pire  are  part  of  AP’s  effort  to  fur¬ 
nish  backgrounding,  in  language 
understandable  by  the  average 
newspaper  reader,  on  the  hot 
spots  around  the  globe,  Mr.  Bas¬ 
sett  pointed  out. 
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Du  Mont  Warns 


Of  Ad  Monopoly 
In  TV  Channels 


Paper  Prints  14-Page 
Newspaper  Promotion 


Dedicating  a  $5,000,000  Du  Mont 
Tele-centre  in  New  York  City  this 
week.  Dr.  Allen  B.  Du  Mont 
charged  that  a  monopoly  status 
has  been  allowed  to  develop  in  the 
industry  under  the  allocation  of 
channels  made  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

Dr.  Du  Mont  spoke  to  a  large 
press  group  in  the  center’s  Studio 
5,  described  as  the  largest  TV  stu¬ 
dio  east  of  Hollywood.  In  1931, 
he  recalled,  the  Du  Mont  company 
got  started  with  $1,000  capital  for 
production  of  a  cathode-ray  tube. 

“There  are  a  few  in  the  tele¬ 
vision  industry  today,”  he  said, 
“who  feel  that  television  broadcast¬ 
ing  should  belong  to  them  exclu¬ 
sively  because  of  their  previous 
activity  in  radio  broadcasting. 
They  seem  to  feel  that  any  pos¬ 
sible  profits  or  benefits  which 
might  derive  from  telvision  broad¬ 
casting  are  their  special  privilege. 
I  want  to  state  that,  in  my  opinion, 
a  monopoly  status  has  already 
been  allowed  to  grow  in  televis¬ 
ion  broadcasting,  and  this  mon¬ 
opoly  is  the  result  of  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  television  channels  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  in  numbers 
and  of  a  type  insufficient  to  sup¬ 
port  four  competitive  networks. 
Even  more  dangerous  is  the  in¬ 
creasing  growth  of  a  monopoly  in 
the  merchandising  and  distribution 
of  the  products  of  American  in¬ 
dustry,  which  will  surely  result 
from  a  television  monopoly. 

“If  national  television  broadcast¬ 
ing  becomes  the  property  of  but 
two  networks,  only  a  favored  few 
companies  will  be  able  to  advertise 
nationally  on  television.  This  is 
because  of  the  few  evening  hours 
each  day  that  make  up  the  impor¬ 
tant  family  viewing  time.  A  mer¬ 
chandising  and  advertising  mon¬ 
opoly  can  ultimately  affect  the 
jobs  and  welfare  of  almost  every¬ 
one  in  America.” 

A  Communications  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  United  States  Senate 
is  continuing  to  investigate  the 
problem  of  a  national  competitive 
television  system. 
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Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  has  come 
up  with  a  new  type  of  newspaper 
promotion  to  combat  claims  of 
radio  and  television.  It  is  a  14- 
page  run-of-paper  promotion,  in¬ 
cluding  full  pages  and  blank 
pages,  to  dramatize  the  newspaper 
story. 

The  promotion  was  conceived 
and  prepared  by  E.  R.  Holliday, 
manager  of  the  Atlanta  office  of 
Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc.,  newspaper 
representatives.  Mr.  Holliday  re¬ 
leased  the  run-of-paper  series  to 
George  C.  Diggers,  Jr.,  advertising 
manager,  Atlanta  Newspapers,  to 
use  as  a  presentation  to  advertis¬ 
ers.  The  14  pages  were  inserted 
in  a  regular  edition  to  tell  the 
story  of  newspapers  vs.  radio-TV. 
Jann  &  Kelley,  however,  are  of¬ 
fering  the  series  to  their  list  of 
papers. 

As  the  presentation  unfolds, 
pages  3  and  4  of  the  issue  were 
a  complete  blank.  Page  7,  in 
bold  type,  said:  “Call  the  News¬ 
paper  .  .  .  We’ve  Been  Robbed 
...  You  don’t  draw  blanks  in 


FCC  Sets  July  28 
For  Lamb  Hearing 

Washington 

Edward  Lamb’s  promised  “day 
in  court”  on  issues  reflecting  upon 
his  qualifications  “to  control  a 
license  involving  a  public  trust” 
has  been  set  for  July  28  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission.  The  hearing  will  be  spe¬ 
cifically  on  the  renewal  of  the 
license  for  WICU,  television  sta¬ 
tion  at  Erie,  Pa. 

Mr.  Lamb’s  attorneys  failed  to 
obtain  a  preliminary  injunction  in 
Federal  Court  to  halt  the  sched¬ 
uled  hearing  and  they  indicated 
further  court  action. 


your  newspaper,  a  24  hour  pro¬ 
gram  in  one  package.  .  .  .” 

“But,”  said  Page  8,  “when  you 
miss  a  radio  or  TV  program  you 
draw  a  blank  .  .  .  It’s  Gone!  .  .  . 
and  so  is  the  advertising  message.” 
Page  11  carried  the  radio-TV  log 
listings  and  asked  readers  to 
check  their  own  listening  and 
looking  habits. 

Beginning  on  Page  12  and  con¬ 
tinuing  through  the  paper  for 
eight  pages  was  a  continuing  story 
of  how  newspaper  reading  has 
held  up,  despite  radio  and  TV 
competition  for  readers’  time. 
“Ask  any  10  housewives,  ‘Why  do 
you  read  a  newspaper.’  Nine  out 
of  ten  will  mention  ‘For  the  Ads’,” 
says  one  page,  followed  by  an¬ 
other  page,  asserting:  “Ask  any 
10  housewives,  ‘Why  do  you  turn 
on  your  radio  or  TV?’  Ten  to  one 
they  won’t  mention  ‘For  the 
Ads.’  ” 

The  promotion  warns  Mr.  Ad¬ 
vertiser  not  to  sell  Mrs.  America 
short.  “Remember  she  still  does 
85%  of  the  buying  and  has  been 
trained  to  do  her  shopping  from 
the  columns  of  her  Daily  News¬ 
paper.  .  .  .This  habit  has  not 
changed.” 


:  Classified  Section  : 


LINE  RATES  For  EACH  Consecutive  Insertion: 


SITUATIOXS  WANTED — (Paj-able  With  Order) 

4  times  @  45c  line  each  insertion;  3  @  60c;  2  @  55c;  1  @  65c 
Add  16c  for  Box  Service 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  @  90c  line  each  insertion;  3  <8  95c;  3  @  $1.00;  1  @  $1.10. 
3  line  minimum;  15c  additional  lor  box  service. 


Deadline  Wednesday  2  P.M.  (After  last  mail). 


COUNT  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations  (add  1  line  for  box  informa¬ 
tion).  Boxholders'  utentities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  rig^ht  to  edit  all  copy. 


'  New  York  36.  New  York,  Phone.  BKyant  B-3052. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


★  ★the  “Golden  Rule”  is  our  yard¬ 
stick.  A.  W.  Slypes  &  Co.,  625  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco  5,  California. _ 


SALES,  Appraisals,  Manaitement  Con¬ 
sultants.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO., 
610  Georgia  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta.  Os. 


For  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando.  Calif. 


LEN  FEIOHNER  AGENCY 
A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerase  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal¬ 
ised  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
boujrht  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. _ 


PRICED  RIGHT  I  No  other  Brokers 
have  Our  California  Listings.  Both 
Dailies  and  Weeklies  Properly  Priced. 
J.  R.  GABBERT 

3^37  Orange _ Riverside,  California 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Oo..  Ventura,  California. 


MID-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities 
HERMAN  H.  KO<5h 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1>914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Weetern  Newspapers 
3570  Frances  Ave.  Venice,  Calif. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  for  Sale 


APPRAISALS  ANYWHf.KE  PUR 
Fire  Insurance,  Taxes,  Mergers.  Re¬ 
placement,  Purchases,  Refinancing, 
Mortgage  Loans.  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 
“Newspaper  Plant  Specialists” 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
35  years  in  newspaper  work 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
440  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PublicndoM  for  Sale 

OHdO  weekly  established  1011  priced 
for  quick  saie,  reason  owner’s  death. 
Gross  $15,000  to  $20,000.  $5000  cash. 
No  plant.  Box  2204,  Editor  k  Pub- 
lieher. 


CALIFORNIA  newspaper  property 
grossing  $300,000.  Exclusive  fieM 
$50,000  provides  down  payment  sat 
working  capital.  Depreciation  allow¬ 
ances  will  provide  a  large  portion  el 
annual  amortisation  payments.  Plait 
includes  large  rotary  press,  etc. 


NEW  JERSEY  Weekly,  unopposed,  es¬ 


tablished  1933;  excellent  opportunity. 
9,000  population,  2,100  subscribers. 
Good  printing  contract.  $7,500.  Box 
2331,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


Write  for  our  free  Bulletin  of  West¬ 
ern  Newspaper  buys.  Jack  L.  Stoll  A 
Associates,  4958  Melrose  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  29,  California 


MINORITY  interest  in  profitable  up¬ 
state  publishing  firm  operating  two 
dailies  and  job  printing.  ^0,000  mini¬ 
mum  cash  required.  Box  2423,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


C.ALIFORNIA  exclusive  weekly,  Um 
modern  plant,*  near  recreation,  schools, 
universities.  $65,000  with  $17,500 
down.  Rapidly  growing  city. 


RUR.4L  weekly,  good  plant,  $27,500 
gross  mostly  from  the  newspaper- 
$10,000  down.  Good  payroll  tows'. 
J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  3S7(j 
Frances  Ave.,  Venice,  California. 


COLGRADO  WEEKLY,  GROSS  $37,. 
000;  good  net,  priced  at  $29,500  for 
quick  sale.  Hus  competition  but  hu 
increased  gross  150%  past  3  years  snl 
still  growing.  Much  new  equipment. 
iSome  terms.  1  hour  from  A-1  trout 
fishing.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Nor¬ 
ton,  Kansas. 


FUTURE  unlimited!  Expanding  south¬ 
ern  county  seat  daily;  city  none  popu¬ 
lation  12,000,  ccunty  70,000.  R^l 
value  at  $75,000;  terms  to  qualified 
man.  Write  fully,  please  I  The  DIAL 
.Vgency.  640  W.  Willis,  Detroit,  Mich. 


NORTH  CENTRAL  STATE  WEEKLY 
grossing  $140,000,  netting  $40,000; 
price  $125,000;  $40,000  down  in  cash. 
Full  facts  to  qualified  buyers  only. 
Bailey-Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton.  Ksa. 


PRINT  SHOP — Weekly  newspaper,  ei- 
tablishcd  1914  by  present  owner;  cem- 
I>letely  equipped,  grossing  $15,000 
year,  no  other  paper  in  city  of  15,000; 
employs  2;  lease  at  $125  rent;  selliai 
to  settle  estate.  APPLE  CO.,  Brokers, 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 


SEVER.AL  weekly  newspaper  proper¬ 
ties  of  profit  and  promise  in  the  cei- 
trai  iSouth  and  Southeast ;  down  pay¬ 
ments  ranging  from  $5,000  to  $35,000. 
Write  us  about  what  you  want  and 
how  iniicli  you  can  invest.  PUBLISH¬ 
ERS  SERVICE,  P.  O.  Box  3132, 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 


TWO  FLORIDA  OFFSET  WEEKLIES 
Ideal  set-up  for  lithographer-newspi- 
perman  or  man  and  wife  with  printing 
and  news  background.  Booming  county 
in  tobacco,  cattle,  farming  section. 
Educational  center.  Papers  well  estib- 
lished  with  great  potential.  Also  plant 
equity  available.  Can  he  bought  for 
less  than  year’s  gross.  Reason  for  sell¬ 
ing:  health.  Box  2517,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Biwincgs  Opportunkfei 


EXPERIENCED  advertising  nun  or 
woman  willing  to  invest  5  to  10  thou¬ 
sand,  taking  complete  charge  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  Established  State  magatint 
gross  over  $50,000  1953.  National  and 
state  acceptance.  Also  publishers  of 
Highway  and  Farm  magaiine.  Box 
245fi.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WILL  iSELL  stock  in  large,  excellent 
weekly  t-o  man,  about  40,  who  knows 
printing,  publishing.  Chart  Area  «(. 
Require  about  $40,000.  Box  2500, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities  Wanted 


SOUND  ADVERTISING  PRINCIPLES 
Pius  Capital 

Will  invest  $8,000  to  $12,000  as  dowa 
payment  for  interest  in  small  daily  or 
strong  weekly,  or,  I  will  head  your  ad¬ 
vertising  department  for  a  reasonable 
salary  plus  incentive.  (State  your  prop¬ 
osition  fully  in  first  letter.  Chart 
Areas  3.  4,  5,  9  preferred.  Will  con¬ 
sider  others.  Box  2501,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Nntkwnl  AdvertliinK  Space 


TEST  SANDERS  ABC  3 
Avon  Herald  News — Nunda  Newt 
Livingston  County  Leader 
Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


Periodical  Subscriptions 


Cut  your  reading  time  and  save  couiB- 
leas  hours  with  an  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  subscription— $6.50  —  52  it- 
auea  (one  full  year). 

Write  GMCB,  Editor  ft  Publisher 


EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER  for  June  19,  19M 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Promotion _ 


PREMIUMS — CIRCULATION 
BUILDERS 

Pro-Tec-Ur-Dor  erery  car  owner  needs. 
Easily  attached  to  outside  doors.  Pre- 
rents  doors  being  dented  and  paint 
chipped.  $12.00  dosen  pair. 

‘^fety  battery  candle'  for  choirs  at 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


AVAILABLE  THIS  FALL 

Ont  of  the 

PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 
60  HOE  UNITS  with  20  FOLDERS 
strailable  as  Sextuplea  or  Octuples. 


Christmas  candle  light  services,  glee  Steel  Cylinders — Roller  Bearinga 
clubs,  schools,  fraternal  organisations  Spray  Fountains — Reels  &  Tensi 


$15.00  dozen.  FOB  X.V.C.  Samples  of 
both  $2.00.  Money  refunded  if  not  sat- 
isfled.  Write  for  details.  Lindner, 
153-EP  West  33  New  York.  WI  7-9496. 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Mschinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford _ Illinois 


DISMANTLED — iMOVED — ERECTED 
Service — Maintenance — Repairs 

TRUCKING  AND  RIOOING 
We  Do  Export  Boxing 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-hed  Webs 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Phone  Geneva  8-3744 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 


Very  reasonably  priced — 

INSPECTION  BY  APPOINTMENT 

•  •  • 

8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

•  •  • 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULARS 

12-20-24  Pages  with  Stereo. 

*  *  * 

3  Deck  GOSS  Single  Width — 23-9/16 

4  Deck  GOSS  Single  Width^23-9/16 
4  Deck  GOSS  Double  Width — 22 

4  Deck  GOSS  Double  Width — 23-9/16 
4  Deck  GOSS  Double  Width— i21Vi 
•  •  • 

1  Unit  GOSS — 12  Pages — 22H 

1  Unit  DUPLEX — 20  Pages — 22M 

2  Unit  DUPLEX — 32  Pages — 22H 

HOE  UNITYPE  PRESSES 

3  Unit  Vertical  Type — 21 V4 
6  Unit  Vertical  Type — 21% 

3  Unit  Straight  Pattern — 22ii 

4  Unit  Vertical  Type — 22H 

4  Unit  Straight  Pattern— -83-9/16 
6  Unit  Straight  Pattern— 83-9/16 
12  Unit  Straight  Pattern — 23-0/16  I 

•  •  •  I 

COMPLETE  ENGRAVING  ROOMS  i 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  T. 
BRyant  9-1132 


Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts!  pancoast  4  color  unit,  can  he  used 
We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses  Press  nnits.  George  0. 


ANYWHERE 
28  E.  4th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  spring  7-1740  _ 


LORENZ 


Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


Press 


Printing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers,  Machinists; 
dissnantle,  move  and  erect  anywhere. 
36-26-31  St.,  Long  Island  City  6,  N.  Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0090 


'A'iSinee  newspapers  constantly  am 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of 
good  used  presses  available  or  which 
may  be  available  soon,  for  newapa- 

SKIDMORE  &  MASON,  INC.  ★GoV'«S«in«e«*-  can  adapt  anch 

ERECTING  equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

moving  ★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

DISMANTLING  _  _ 

551  W.  22nd  St..  New  York  11.  N.  Y.  THE  GOSS 


PHONE  ORegon  6-7760 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composinc  Room 


BLUE  STREAK  MIXERS 

5  Model  29  Linotypes — 

2/72  and  2/90  channel  magazines 
Microtherm  Electric  Pots,  AC 

6  Molds,  Mohr  Saw  and  Accessories. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave. — BR  9-1132 — N.  Y.  36 


THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

6601  W,  31  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 

_ _ _ _ 

CAP  Boxmaker’s  press,  takes  16x24 
chase,  offset  side  arms  accommodating 
long  sheet,  no  motor,  Glen  Stevenson, 
1428  Grand  Avenne,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


TWO  100  H.P.  AO  motor  drives,  eom- 
plete  with  control  boards.  George  C. 
Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


8  PAGE  Duplex  double  drive,  flat  bed 


used  machines  available  attractively  ®  * 

priced.  Eight  page  Gess  Comet.  North-  _ [ _ 

em  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 

St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. _  HOE  OCTUPLE  PRESS 

EIGHT  Model  14  Linotypes,  in  serial 

numbers  39,000's  each  with  3-90  chan-  Cut-off  23-9/16’’ 

5*1  magazines,  3  molds  and  Margach  4  Arch  Type  Units 

feeders.  All  in  perfect  condition.  At-  Double  Folder  and  Mail  Folder  i 
priced.  QUINCY  PRESS.  Ink  Rails,  Quick  Lockup 

Kedzie  Avenue,  Chicago  Anglebara.  Rubber  Rollers  | 

-3.  Illinois.  Substructure  and  Bracketa  I 

or 

Suitable  for  Paper  Roll  Stands  ' 
as  Floor  Fed  Press. 

SPECIFICATIONS  ON  REQUEST  j 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  Inc.! 


roll  or  cars — Fine  Canadian. 
Samples.  Fast  delivery.  Low  Prices. 
ALgonquin  4-8728,  New  Y'ork  City. 

_ _ Press  Room 


GOSS  High  Speed  Magazine  or  news-  .,e  t  -.7  ,  — 

paper  press,  capable  of  producing  64  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


page  comic,  32  page  tabloid,  16  page 
newspaper.  O’*  x  12”  signature.  2244" 


,  A*  -■■bi-miuib:.  64  PAGE  Cottrell  Magazine  press,  four  | 

Colo*  cylin-  plates  wide,  maximum  9”  x  12"  signa-  I 
,  ’  ■.***, high  speed  folder,  AC  ture.  Latest  model  dryer  worth  more 
m«n* ‘a*'  f, ‘I'?', Stereotype  equip-  than  price  of  entire  outfit.  AC  electri- 
See  operating,  cal  equipment.  See  running.  Save  thou- 
lurner  Printing  Machinery,  Inc.,  2630  sands.  Turner  Printing  Machinery, 


Pzyne  Avenue,  Cleveland’  14.  ”  Ohio. 
TOver  1-1810.  Branches:  Chicago — 


2630  sands.  Turner  Printing  Machinery, 
Ohio.  Inc.,  2630  Payne  Avenue,  Cleveland 
•  go —  14.  Ohio.  TOwer  1-1810.  Branches: 

Chicago — Detroit. 


M.4CHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  ' 


_ Press  Room 


24-PAGE  Hoe  Straightline,  single 
width  press  with  stereotype  equipment. 

32  and  48  HOE  Presses  with  double 
folder — 2244"  cutoff. 

HALL  Form  Tables  and  elevating  Ta¬ 
bles. 

Furnaces — all  sizes 
FL.\T  and  curved  casting  boxes. 
ROYLE  and  Wesel  Flat  Routers, 
WESEL  Electric  Proof  Presses  and 
other  makes. 

Send  for  current  lists; 
THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 
Stamford,  Conn. 

16-PAGE  DUPLEX  STAND.ARD  TU- 
BUI^R  press.  Complete  with  AC  auto¬ 
matic  drive.  Stereo.  Rubber  rollers. 
Perfect  condition.  Available  now.  Will 
sell  installed  and  guaranteed.  Contact 
Inland  Newspaper  Supply  Co.,  422 
West  8th.  Kansas  City  .5.  Missouri. 

LUDIXIW  Super  Surfacer,  No.  1152, 
new,  with  extra  cutter,  $425.  Tele¬ 
typesetter  Keyboard  and  operating 
unit,  excellent  condition,  $1,750.  Also 
8  TTS  counting  magazines  for  Multi¬ 
face  perforator.  $60  each.  Free  Meth¬ 
odist  Publishing  House,  Winona  Lake, 
Indiana. 


24  PAGE  GOSS 

Straightline  Rotary  Press.  2  plate 
wide,  2  color  units  on  the  third  deck 
and  a  reversible  first  impression.  Com¬ 
plete  with  stereotype  equipment.  Will 
furnish  samples  of  jirinting  on  re¬ 
quest. 

12  Page  Model  .\B  Duplex 
8  Page  Model  .\B  Duplex 
8  Page  Model  A  Duplex 
8  Page  Goss  Comet. 

PRB.SSES  ALL  HAVE  .\C  DRIVE 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Phone  Geneva  8-3744 


G(KSS 

STR.UGHTLINE  OCTUPLE  PRESS. 
4  deck  double  width,  23-9/16"  cut  off, 
.4.C.  drive.  2  folders,  1  equipped  with 
'/i  fold.  Equipped  to  run  4  color  both 
sides;  top  deck  reversible  for  extra 
color.  Includes  electrical  and  stereo 
equipment,  electric  paper  hoists,  extra 
rollers  and  spare  parts.  In  exception¬ 
ally  good  condition;  can  tie  aeen  oner- 
ating.  Minneapolis  Shopping  News, 
Minneapolis  14.  Minnesota. 


MODEL  AB  Duplex  8  page  Angle  Bar 
Press  with  AC  motor,  etc.  Can  be  aeen 
running  now.  Available  immediately 
at  $6,000.  .Man  Dietch,  Printing 
Equipment,  71  Queensboro  Road, 
Rochester  9,  N.  Y.  Phone  Culver  2931. 

TWO  Unit  32-page  GOSS  high-speed 
Rotary  Press.  2244  cutoff  with  two 
folders  AC  motors.  Complete  stereo¬ 
type  department  including  new-  Goss 
heavy  duty  Mat  Roller  and  Sta-Hi 
Press  in  .4-1  condition  used  very  little. 
Can  be  inspected  anytime.  Available 
now.  Write  Box  2505,  Editor  Se  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

2-UNIT  HOE  (32  pages)  end  feed. 
Doable  folders;  AC  or  DC  Drive;  ex¬ 
cellent  condition;  priced  right:  terms. 
Tompkins,  712  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago  1 
5.  Illinois. 

Wanted  to  Bu.v _ 

I 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  j 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 

8  PAGE  DUPLEX  and 
GOSS  Flatbed  presses. 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

311  Lincoln  .Ave..  Lyndhurst.  N.  J. 

NEED  used  31  Lino  soon,  electric 
pot.  Free  Methodist  Publishing  House, 
Winona  Lake.  Indiana. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Complete  Plants 


LIQUIDATION  SALE 
—NOW  IN  progress- 
large  DAILY 
NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

Formerly  Used  in  Operation  of 
Washington  ‘"Times-Herald" 

At:  Times  Herald  Bldg. 
1317 -"H"  Street.  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


LINOTYPE  DEPT. 

10 — Latest  Model  14  Linotypes 
8 — 'Fan  Style  Model  8  Linotypes 

2 —  Late  Model  21  (42  em)  72/ch 
Linos 

6 —  Model  14  Linotype  Machines 

7—  .Model  8  Linotype  Machines 

1 —  Model  5  Linotype  Machine 
44 — Extra  Linotype  Magazines 

3 —  Reid  iSteel  Magazine  Racks 
219 — Fonts  of  Linotype  Matrices 

2 —  Practically  New  Teletypeaetter 
Multi-face  Perforating  Units 

Large  quantity  miacellaneons  for  Lino 
Dept. 

Kemp  8000-lb.  Lino  Metal  Furnace 

LUDLOW  DEPT. 

2 — Ludlow  Typecasting  Machines 
12 — .Lndlow  20-dr.  Matrix  Cabineta 
114 — Fonts  of  Ludlow  Mats,  Sticks 

MONOTYPE  DEPT. 

2—  Monotype  Giant  Casters 

3 —  Monotype  iitrip  Material  Makers 
1— .Monotype  Sorts  Caster 

55 — 'Aast.  Molds  for  above  Monotypes 
119 — Fonts  of  Monotype  Mats 
40 — Sorts  Cabinets  &  Miscellaneoua 
for  Monotypes 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
22 — All  Steel  Make-up  Tables  with 
Steel  Surfaces — 12',  8'  &  6' 

9 — Adman’s  6'  Steel  Make-up  Frames 
Vandercook  Model  23,  325A  &  325 
Power  Proof  Presses 
Wesel  Electric  Galley  Proof  Press 
6 — Miller  Pedestal  Saws 

I —  Rouse  Band  Saw 

Many  Cut,  Type  &  Storage  Cabineta 
Proof  Reader’s  &  Foreman’s  Desks 
2100 — ^.Asst.  Sized  Steel  Galleys 
90— .Stereotype  Chases,  23-9/16" 

Large  Quantity  Miscellaneous  Compoi- 
ing  Room  Equipment  . 

II —  .Brand  New  Latest  Model  Van- 
Type  Machines  in  original  crates 

STEREOTYPE  DEPT. 

Sta-Hi  Fully  Enclosed  Curved  Plate 
Master  Router 

Goss  Fully  Enclosed  Curved  Plate 
Router,  Model  55-B 
0 — ,sta-Hi  Master  Vacuum  Dry  Mat 
Formers 

3 — .Infra-Matic  Mat  Dryers 
Claybonrn  Precision  Plat  Plate 
Roughing  k  Shaving  Machine 
3 — Radial  Arm  Routers 
1 — Goss  Saw  ft  Monorail  Trimmer 

1 —  Goss  Streamlined  Pull  Page  Flat 
Plate  Casting  Box 

2 —  5  col.  Plat  Plate  Casting  Boxes 
Model  F  Plat  Scorcher.  Curved 
Scorcher.  Sta-Hi  Finsltrim 

1 — (loss  1000-lb.  Melting  Pot 

Plant  Open  Monday  Through 
Friday  —  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M. 
Saturday  by  Appointment 

Sale  Under  Supervision  Of; 

ERNEST  PAYNE  CORP. 

New  York  Office:  82  Beckman  Street 
New  York  Phone:  BEekmsn  3-1791 

AND 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

New  York  Office;  277  Broadway 
New  York  Phono:  WOrth  4-1370 

WASHINGTON  PLANT  PHONE; 
REPUBLIC  7-6495 

For  Full  Particulars  Write 
For  Circular 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  19,  1954 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  I  HELP  WANTED 


_ Wanted  to  Buy 


Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


HELP  WANTED  HELP  WANTED  HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


WANTED  OUKVED  ROUTER,  good  RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MAN,  expo-  THE  SACRAMENTO  UNION,  Sacra-  REPORTER,  all-around,  small  diu7 
mat  roller,  hand  casting  outfit.  George  rienced  in  small  daily  field,  needed  mento,  California,  needs  a  good,  sea-  chart  area  11.  Guaranteed  manariBr 
C.  Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho.  immediately  on  fast  growing  paper  of  soned  advertising  salesman.  Must  have  editorship  if  right  man.  State  referen* 
TUBULAR  Curved  Plate  Router,  Mat  18,000.  Located  in  world  s  best  fish-  had  several  years  of  highly  competi-  ces,  salary,  full  details,  available  d»u 
Roller  and  Bta-Hi  Machine.  Free  Press,  huntmg  country.  Prefer  man  tive  newspaper  selling  experience.  Box  2408,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Nampa,  Idaho.  under  40.  Excellent  opportunity  as  Copy,  layout  and  merchandising  knowl- 

■ —  ■'  '  Assistant  Advertising  Manager.  Salary  edge  essential.  References,  past  connec- 

^ _  open.  State  past  experi^ce  and  ref-  tions  must  be  of  first  order.  Excellent 

HELP  WANTED  MAIL.  Box  salary  and  opportunity  available  to 

2241  Editor  &  Publisher. _  right  person.  Write  full  particulars. 

V'ircuianon  ATvTriri>rnTGTxin  G^^T  ^  a  a ris¬ 


ing  and  huntj^ng  country.  Prefer  man  new'spaper  selling  experience.  Box  2408,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Ag8i8tanV  Advenilinz‘  JlaTeir Salary  Tn  “‘•’•‘  ‘‘“”'‘‘*‘"‘5  ^nowl-  EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  (femalTT 

Assistant  Auvertising  manager,  aaiary  edge  essential.  References,  past  connec-  OOOD  Writer  interest  snlia  k.Vi. 

e?enie.®n  Vt'‘lL^?ATR“MA*IL  Box  first  ord/r.  Excellent  &tioSlrr"litiS^l,'.%,Vat 

2241  EdUor  &  Pablisher  ‘yping.  ditto  machine.  One  girl  oBcV 

224l_  l!.aitor  &  ir-nDlisner. -  right  person.  Write  full  particulars.  Salary  $70.  Box  2457,  Editor  A  PnL 

ADViERTIiSING  SOLICITOR  for  pro-  Addressee.  A.  Moore,  Advertising  Di-  Hshi-r. 

1  gressive  semi-weekly  newspaper.  Must  rector.  The  Sacramento  Union,  Sacra-  xTT,r;'L  l-ivirivtu — .  , - z — 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  |«  memo,  California. _  n„^orarw“’dmrTir*con^^^^^^^^^ 


Young,  experienced  and  aggressive 


Reddig,  News-Chronicle,  Shippensburg. 
Pennsylvania. _ 


WANTED  newspaper  advertising  sales¬ 
man.  Duties  include  solicitation,  copy 


noon  all  local  daily.  Air-conditionrd 
office.  Pemianient.  Ideal  community. 
Interview  necessary.  $80  week.  Keu- 


ONE  of  Florida’s  fastest  growing  met-  °r  two  special  edition  salesmen.  Work 
ropolitan  dailies  offers  a  wonderful  last  through  September  or  long- 

opportunity  for  an  experienced,  young-  ®*’*  Commissions  should  average  from 
er  circulation  manager  who  wants  to  ^.99  .P®*' -S' 

live  and  work  in  the  Sunshine  State.  Leach  Publishing  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Excellent  salary  to  top  man.  Inter-  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES- 
views  will  be  arranged  for  lOMA  Con-  MAN  —  permanent,  opportunity-filled 
vention  in  Daytona  this  month  with  position  open  on  high  class  midwest 
interested  applicants  who  have  writ-  daily.  We  want  a  young  hustler,  corn- 
ten  full  resume  of  experience  and  petent  with  copy  and  layout,  ambitious 
qualifications  to  Box  2336,  Editor  A  and  reliable.  We  offer  security,  steady 


A  VERY  GOOD  _  proposition  for  one  writing  and  layout.  Experience  not  es-  |  neth  G.  Meuser,  Monett  (Mo.)  Time,. 


sential  if  you  are  a  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate  with  advertising  major.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  for  young,  energetic  man. 


KEPGKTER-PHOTOGRAPHJCR,  fT; 
evening  daily  in  growing  town  of  18,. 
000.  Splendid  training  ground  for 


Write  Anchorage  Daily  NIews,  Box  young  man  interested  in  experieac. 


1660,  Anchorage.  Alaska. 


that  leads  to  better  position  on  isrgtr 


-VBLE  Salesman,  capable  of  becoming  pap^r  m  promotion  on  our  staff.  Miil 
manager  in  few  years,  with  good  rcc-  Contoi, 

ord,  can  earn  good  salary  and  bonus.  Editor.  North  Platte,  Nebraska. 


Growing  city,  paper  and  group  offer 


Editor  on  Ismail  daily 


advancement,  unusual  extra  benefits.  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  one  of  e8ted'in''*Derman‘ent  i'ob  “and  Toirrh* 
top  working  conditions  including  five-  wppkliPH  in  Viro-inia  nf  in  permanent  JOD  ana  join  tht 

day  week,  congenial  staff,  Clean  pros-  ideal  Wing"  condi  Wns.*  Grou^p  WVi'te"  or'^eall  L  H  Hipp"!*™'®! 

J.O'OOO-  health  and  life  insurance.  Unusual  op-  1  .Toiirnal.  Pierre.  South  Dakota 


fine  future.  Sun-Star,  Merced,  Calif,  with  AP  teletape.  Crood,  fast  growing 
.  ..  .  XT .  r.i.-r.  t  mldwestem  Capitol.  W'ant  man  inter- 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  daily  °"®  P??®I  community  ol  40,000. 

in  Chart  Area  2,  30,000  circulation.  Wrjte  Box  2420,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Prefer  man  with  experience  on  both  details  of  training,  experience. 


small  and  large  papers.  Must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  grounded  in  ail  phases  of  Ciren- 


Iiortiinity  for  alert,  aggressive  man 
with  experience.  Give  personal  data. 


Journal,  Pierre,  South  Dakota. 


personal  data,  references,  availability,  references,  salary  require 
DISPLAY  salesman  with  layout  expe-  2529.  Editor  &  Publisher 


lation.  Box  2344,  Editor  &  Publisher,  rience  for  aggressive  5-day  Idaho 

daily.  Population  5,500.  Must  be  pro- 
GOOD  starting  salary  and  a  bright  "’°*®'’  producer.  Salary  $375  and 


2S2T"FSuor “&  T’uWrher  I  TWO  TTS  Perforator  operators.  S.W- 

2o29.  Editor  &  I  ublisher.  I  England  daily.  Minimum  3«0 


future  for  a  competent  assistant  man-  “P  P®*^  month  depending  experience, 
ager  well  versed  in  all  phases  of  ciren-  P  , -1^® 
lation  and  distribution.  Important  full  details.  The  Daily  Bulletin,  Black- 
daily  in  Chart  Area  2.  Please  write  Idaho 

fully.  P.  O.  Box  2566.  Paterson,  N.  J. 


y.  Population  5,500.  Must  be  pro-  TOP  FLIGHT  Advertising  manager  for  lines.  $2.80  scale.  Union.  3754  hours, 

er  and  producer.  Salary  $375  and  urowing  12,000  California  exclusive  day  side.  Permanent  Give  background. 

per  month  depending  experience,  daily.  Good  sa-lary,  bonus  and  future.  244««  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

commission.  Give  references  and  Requires  A-1  record  and  experience.  WESTERN  NEW  YORK  6  day  daily 

details.  The  Daily  Bulletin,  Black-  Write  fully  to  Box  2530,  Editor  &  Pub-  paper  needs  immediately  first  class  op- 

.  Idaho.  Usher.  erator.  Contact  Mr.  Strange.  Tinut 


CIRCULATION 

ASSISTANT  W,E  SEEK  a  salesman  in  his  twenties  I  Various  Equipment 

with  two  or  three  years  successful  sell-  I  need.  Box  2323,  Editor  &  (jooi)  NEW'Sl’.V I’KK  jobs  in  all  de 

OPPORTUNITY  for  competent  man  to  ing  experience  on  a  smaller  paper,  j  —  ‘‘°ner. _  partnients  of  non-metropolitan  Midwest 

qualify  for  top  circulation  spot  with  The  man  we  want  knows  he  can  sell  GENERAL  News  Reporter  for  5  day  dailies  now  available.  Send  your  rei- 

rapidly  growing  Pennsylvania  (eve-  advertising  and  is  looking  for  a  chance  week  Chart  Area  6  afternoon  daily.  In  Inland  Daily  Press  Association, 

ning)  daily.  to  develop  his  ability  on  a  larger  pa-  Top  opportunity  for  versatile  alert  ^  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  3,  Illinoii. 


DISPLAY 

Advertising  Salesman 

W-E  SEEK  a  salesman  in  his  twenties 
with  two  or  three  years  successful  sell¬ 
ing  experience  on  a  smaller  paper. 


Editorial 


erator.  Contact  Mr.  Strange,  Times 
Herald.  Glean.  New  York 


>  PRINTING  Instructor  to  Head  New 
,  CITY  desk  man  experienced,  thorough  Department  State  University,  Chirt 
!  and  interested  in  superior  product  for  Area  6.  Box  2413,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
I  weatern  morning  daily.  Please  cive 

I  full  details  of  background,  availability  Various  E<|uipinent 

I  *  coon  NEWSPAPER  jobs  in  all  de 

Publisher.  „„„ 


rapidly  growing  Pennsylvania  (eve-  advertising  and  is  looking  for  a  chance  week  Chart  Area  6  afternoon  daily 


ning)  daily.  to  develop  his  ability  on  a  larger  pa¬ 

per  where  the  opportunity  is  greater 
REPLY  should  include  date  available.  Salary  dependent  on  experience. 


Write  personnel  department 


Rockford,  Illinois. 


present  salary  requirement  and  reason 
for  change  of  position. 

Box  2433,  Editor  &  Publisher 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  fast  grow¬ 
ing  Ohio  newspaper.  Wonderful  o-ppor- 

tunity  for  experienced  youi'g  aggres- i  ,  -  .  -  .  - 1,.  ,  .  „ 

sive  promoter.  State  salary  desired.  ® 

Box  2515,  Editor  &  Publisher.  '  II"-  ’■‘’’I  FHit.nr  A  Pnhliaher 


Top  opportunity  for  versatile,  alert 
man.  Camera  knowledge  helpful.  Pros¬ 
perous  medium  sise  city.  Excellent  job 
benefits.  $80  week  start,  merit  raises. 
Send  detailed  background,  experience 


Morning  Star  and  Register-Republic  and  a  few  clippings  to  Box  2453,  Edi- 


WRITERS  SERVICES 
Literary  Agency _ 

’ERS!  —  One  publisher  stited: 


tor  &  Publisher.  '  WRITERS!  —  One  publisher  stited: 

- ; - ; -  “You  are  the  only  asr^ncy  that  hit 

WANTED:  general  assignment  Report-  come  up  with  ideas,  not  just  msna- 


VKWSP4PRR  tiHvprtiRin0>  lavont  man  Keucrai  ansiguiiieiK  ivepurc  come  up  Wlin  laeas,  noi  JU81  miDU- 

to  double  in  safes  nr^ofioncanad^^^^  ®®  f®®  23.000  Circulation  evening  dal-  scripts.”  Write  for  terms— TODAY! 
Muft  be  op-niteV  c‘^y‘  wriur”  wUh  'y-  A  splendid  opportunity  for  a  good  Mead  Agency,  419-4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16. 
plenty  of  experience.  Chart  Area  6  A 

Box  2414,  Editor  &  Publisher, _  Journal.  LSr^afn.’  Ohfo  ’  ^ 


Box  2414,  Editor  &  Publisher, _  Journal.  lST^.’ Ohro.‘"  ’  ‘ 

1,  1  -1  .  .  a  ONE  OF  THE  MIDWKST^B  BKST  — - ; - 

OUOW  ING  small  daily  in  ‘Chart  Area  community  dailies  w'ants  an  unusual  COUNTRY  EDITOR — Ohio  daily,  20,- 
11  needs  aggressive,  young  circulation  jJq  advertising  nromotion.  re-  circulation  wants  a  man  who  can 


NOTICES 


manager.  Paper  covers  wide  area,  pres-  gearch,  lineage  statistics,  make  some  organize  and  direct  his  office  person 
ent  <‘irculutioii  5,500.  Salary  plus  bo-  advertiser  contacts,  work  closely  with  I  nel ;  who  can  select  and  train  hii 
nils  plan.  Box  2507,  Editor  &  Pub-  advertising  manager.  Must  be  layout  correspondents.  Must  be  a  writer,  i 


WANTED — Good  circulation  man,  30- 
35  years,  willing  to  travel,  rural  sales 
experience  to  un(ler.stiidy  circulation 


and  copy  expert.  There  are  exceptional  workei 
salary  and  advancement  opportunities  matior 
here  for  a  young  family  man  who  Usher, 
wants  to  get  ahead  in  the  advertising  . 


— unio  aaiiy,  'ju,-  ADC  V/^l  I  k  0 

000  circulation  wants  a  man  who  can  AKt  TLJU  ML^VIlNw/ 

organize  and  direct  his  office  person-  Please  allow  two  weeks  for  a  cbsnrc 
nel;  who  can  select  and  train  his  of  address  and  be  sure  to  give  us  the 
correspondents.  Must  be  a  writer,  a  OLD  as  well  as  the  NEW  addreii. 
worker  and  executive.  Complete  infor*  Saves  time  I 


mation  to  Box  2518,  -Editor  &  Pub-  Editor  &  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 


manager  National  Farm  Magazine.  Give  , personal  data  r^erences. 

SpliMHliii  opportunity  for  go-getter  with  “ ^  ® 


SELL  ability  and  management  poten¬ 
tial.  .Salary  jilus  expense-s  when  travel- 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  S  CHART  AREA 


ing.  Headqiiarter.s  Wisconsin.  Tell  all  Weekly  newspaper  in  growing  Chicago 
first  letter.  Box  2531.  Editor  &  Pub-  suburb.  Tough  competitive  situation. 
Usher.  Excellent  opportunity  for  promotion 

„  minded  advertLsing  man.  Address 

Classified  AdvertisinK  R.  L.  shless 

Myers  Publishing  Co.,  7519  N.  Ash- 

TELEPHONE  salesgirl  land.  Chicago  26.  Illinois. _ 

able  to  qualify  as  assistant  supervisor  CAPABLE  EXPERIENCED  NEWSPA- 
for  the  leading  newspaper  for  class!-  pKK  ADVERTISING  MAN  who  wants 


fied  ads  in  the  Evening-Sunday  field,  yg  train  for  greater  responsibilities 


Applicant  should  be  under  thirty-one; 
have  sound  education;  have  good  sales 
record  on  various  classifications;  have 


needed  at  leading  university.  Position 
involves  managership  of  daily  news- 
jiaper  ad  department,  work  with  stu- 


ability  to  impart  sales  know  how.  Our  dent  staff,  and  graduate  study.  Begin 
telephone  room  is  being  changed  from  .,bout  Sept.  15.  B.A.  or  equivalent  re- 
a  primarily  voluntary  department  to  guired.  Box  2522.  Editor  &  Publisher, 
a  sales-voluntary  combination.  Big  city  - 7-; - 


experience  is  not  a  muat.  Experience 
in  competitive  market  is  a  necessity. 


EXPERIENCED  ad  solicitor  to  sell 
special  pages  and  local  promotions. 


Excellent  working  conditions.  Chart  also  to  service  some  retail  accounts. 
Area  6.  Send  complete  resume.  Replies  Afternoon  daily.  12,000  ABC.  City  of 


will  be  held  in  strict  confidence.  Box  30.000  in  Chart  Area  2.  Position  per- 
2339,  Editor  &  Publisher,  manent.  Must  have  ear.  Good  salary. 

■vniiMn  *  ,  •  ,  ,  ,  ('omiiany  benefits.  Box  2525,  Editor 

YOUNG  woman  to  act  as  assistant  to  Publisher 


BEST  BUYS 
in  Printing  Equipment 
are  Advertised  every  week  in 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


INSTRUCTION 


‘■crnigm 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Circuiation 


_ _ .  MR.  WESTERN  PUBLISHER — Do 

highest  SALARIES  .  .  .  Biggest  you  need  a  Circulation  Manager  to 
Jobs  in  Classified  go  to  those  who  ve  bring  your  paper  up  to  full  saturation 
got  the  goods.  Years  of  experience  ^e  levels?  If  so  I  am  your  man.  Box  2449. 
not  necessarily  proof  that  you  KNOW.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  20-WEEK  Howard  Parish  Cours-j 
in  Classified  can  up  your  earnings — 
change  your  whole  future  I 

entire  correspondence  program  su¬ 
pervised  by  Classified  specialists.  Writ¬ 
ten  exams  positively  required.  You 
either  make  the  grade  satisfactorily 
and  are  CERTIFIED — or,  you  PLUNK 
and  get  dropped  from  School’s  rolls. 

SCORES  of  top  newspapers  now  repre¬ 
sented  by  staff-members  in  training. 

PULL  20-Week  Course  $44.  Registra¬ 
tion  fee  $6.  Pay  balance  $2  weekly  19 
weeks.  Enroll  immediately — or  request 
full  data  return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


PUBLISHER  or  general  manager  high¬ 
ly  qualified  reorganisation  trained  ex¬ 
ecutive  to  quickly  reconstruct  profit¬ 
able  momentum.  Box  2324,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  family  man  with  20  years 
varied  newspaper  experience  available. 
Qualified  as  General  or  Business  Man¬ 
ager.  Prefers  Advertising.  Box  2448, 
Editor  Se  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  available  thru 
consolidation-sale,  experienced  10  to 
l.'>0,000  field.  References.  Box  2326, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Artists — Cartoonists 


CARTOONIST-l  LLUSTRATOR 
Eight  years'  experience  plus  complete 
knowledge  of  color  processes.  Tear- 
sheets  and  details  on  request.  Box 
2506  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

WILL  cover  Washington,  Oregon,  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  for  syndicate,  trade  jour¬ 
nal,  magasine,  etc.  Accept  assignments 
for  articles  and/or  regular  news  serv¬ 
ice.  _  Timely,  imaginative,  accurate 
stories  with  excellent  photos.  Former  i 
editor-writer  national  trade  magasine, 
news  reporter,  free-lancer.  Age  32. 
Box  2302,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT 
Mature  New  York  newsman — editor, 
heavy  industry — agriculture  —  finance 
background,  accepting  assignments 
.vfter  September  1,  1954.  Can  research, 
write,  photograph  everything  from 
heavy  machinery  to  haute-couture. 
Own  equipment.  Accurate  fact-filled 
reports  and  newsletters.  Box  2528, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advcrtiriag 

T()P  salesman  of  major  Midwestern 
daily  seeks  position  as  manager  on 
small  daily  or  assistant  on  larger  pa- 
pci":  Thoroughly  experienced  in  com¬ 
petitive  market.  1st  class  employer 
and  account  references.  Age  28,  mar¬ 
ried.  No  opportunity  for  advancement 
in  present  situation.  Box  2504,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Cirnriatloa 

CIRCUL.ATION  Manager,  thoroughly 
experienced  in  highly  competitive  fields 
available  to  Publisher  offering  conge¬ 
nial  and  favorable  surroundings,  with 
reasonable  chance  of  permanency. 
Strong  on  selling  ability  and  able  to 
tram  others.  Record  and  references 
Ratify  to  ability  to  handle  any  job. 
prefer  something  under  50,000.  Write 
Box  2422,  Editor  8e  Publisher. 

experienced  Circulation  Manager 
now  employed.  Small  Daily  preferred. 
Box  2401,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  baS- 
ground  five  competitive  papers  up  to 
135,000  A.B.C.  Available  NOW.  Box 
2325.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

piSPPDAY  iSales  layout  copy  excep¬ 
tional.  Age  37.  sober  w’orker.  Prefer 
Rocky  Mountains.  B.  M.  Jones,  Box 
762,  Blackfoot,  Idaho. 

Editorfad 

y-ET,  24,  Ivy  League  graduate  journal¬ 
ism  major  presently  employed  traffic 
and  copy  with  4A  Ad  agency.  Box 
1937,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  experienced,  mature.  Fea¬ 
tures,  objective,  factual.  Photographer. 
Two-time  veteran;  ready  mid-August. 
Prefer  Pacific  Northwest.  Box  2343, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  26,  small  daily,  seeks  re¬ 
porting  slot  on  50,000-100,000  class 
daily.  Top  references,  know-how  all 
phases.  Salary  secondary.  Available  in 
August.  Box  2307,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

SM.ALL  New  York  daily,  would  like 
feature  writing  and/or  editorial  writ¬ 
ing  on  larger  paper;  14  years'  expe¬ 
rience.  Box  2335,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERMAN,  now  honee  organ 
editor,  wants  daily  news  job.  Weekly, 
daily  experience  all  phases,  writing  to 
make-up.  Can  handle  camera.  Vet,  28, 
BA  journalism,  married.  No  decent 
salary  offers  rejected.  Top  references. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Box  2334,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NO  NOVICE  reporter  looking  for  way 
ont  of  blind  alley.  Digger.  Snperior 
writer.  Chart  Area  3.  Box  2338,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  Photographer  •  Education 
Editor  now  employed  on  8,500  ciren- 
lation  p.m.  daily  seeks  job  on  larger 
paper  as  straight  photographer,  school 
page  reporter,  and/or  feature  writer. 
Nearly  3  years’  exiierience,  single,  car, 
34.  Photos  made  in  Europe;  some  pub¬ 
lished.  Wsnt  permanent  location  before 
returning  Europe  July  1.  Available 
October  1  or  sooner  if  job  opening. 
Box  2301.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

.4BLE,  sober  newsman,  30  years  expe¬ 
rience  seeks  desk  job  on  medium  or 
large  daily.  A.  J.  Welter.  Box  265. 

Winnemucca,  Nevada. _ 

DESKMAN — twenty-five  years  on  big, 
small  dailies  as  night,  news,  wire  edi¬ 
tor  seeks  change.  Now  employed.  46. 
Family.  Box  2436,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EDITOR-REPORTER,  2  years  150.000 
circulation.  Also  Foreign  experience. 
24,  J-Grad.,  vet,  single,  have  car. 
Want  out  of  New  York,  locate  any¬ 
where.  Sports  preferred.  $85  minimum. 
Box  2450,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

JUST  released  Marine  Officer  seeks 
news  reporting  position  on  daily. 
Journalism  grad,  23,  married.  Prefer 
Chart  Area  2,  but  will  go  anywhere. 
Available  now.  Box  2454,  Editor  f- 

Publisher. _ 

NEWSMAN,  married,  39,  9V4  years’ 
experience  plus  high  grade  M.S.  in 
Journalism,  seeks  editing  post  on  daily. 

Box  2404.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEWSMAN,  25,  wants  editing-report¬ 
ing  job  with  California  paper.  3  years’ 
experience.  Married,  1  child.  Handle 
news,  heads,  make-up,  pics.  Box  2411, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  deskman,  29,  .\1SJ  Col¬ 
umbia,  4  years’  experience.  Specialty, 
labor  beat.  Chart  Area  1,  2.  Box  2437, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER — 3  years  courthouse,  city 
hall.  17,000  daily.  Seeks  broader  ex¬ 
perience.  Samples.  AB.  married.  Box 

2445,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  24,  now  on  small  daily 
desires  job  on  medium  paper.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  Wants  spot  with  fu¬ 
ture.  West  or  midwest.  Box  2447,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATICW^S  WANTED 


Editorial 


SEEK  $60,  3  10-hour  days  week  as 
copy  editor  or  reporter  in  order  to 
finish  second  novel.  Box  2416,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  33,  now  employed 
50,000  daily,  wants  permanent  spot 
as  editor-writer  with  progressive  news¬ 
paper.  Will  go  anywhere.  Top  refer¬ 
ences,  J-grad,  has  own  car.  Box  2412, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TOP  reporter  midwest  daily  wants  job 
writing  sports  or  as  sports  editor 
medium-sized  daily.  Experienced  all 
phases  news,  sports.  Box  2427,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

WIRE  or  copy  desk  man,  34,  married. 
Six  years  experience.  Winding  up  Eu¬ 
rope  news  stint.  Available  September. 
Prefer  Chart  Area  2.  Box  2415,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  newspaper  woman  seeks  copy- 
reading  post.  Now  woman’s  editor;  has 
city,  wire  desk  experience.  References. 

Box  2417,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Sound  background  and  experience,  now 
in  charge  of  well-rated,  infiiiential  edi¬ 
torial  page.  Republican,  non-interna¬ 
tionalist,  free  enterpriser;  in  forties. 
Wants  permanence.  Available  on  rea¬ 
sonable  notice.  Box  2458,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  of  small  New  England 
daily  has  2  years’  experience  includ¬ 
ing  news  and  feature  writing,  report¬ 
ing.  head  writing,  layout  and  copy- 
reailing.  Skilled  in  camera,  darkroom 
work.  Want  managing  editorship  or 
other  worthwhile  opportunity  any¬ 
where;  27,  single.  B.A.  in  English. 
Box  2513,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  40,  17  years  all  phases, 

small  daily,  weekly,  house  organ,  seeks 
reporter-editor  post  small  daily,  top 
w-eekly  Chart  -Vreas  I.  2.  Interview. 
Box  2514.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR-REPORTER 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
Presently  employed  as  wire-makeup 
editor  for  20,000  prize-winning 
midwest  daily;  15  years  sound  metro¬ 
politan.  small  daily  experience; 
all  desks,  all  beats;  fast,  arriirate 
copy,  heads,  makeup;  features; 
sharp  news  sense;  strong  on  agri¬ 
culture;  facile  writer;  can  direct 
staff;  top-notch  photographer; 
knowledge  Fairrhild ;  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  barkshop,  business;  sober, 
stable,  age  36;  married,  child; 
available  two  weeks  notire;  will 
send  current  samples  anil  eomplete 
details  by  return  mail.  Prefer 
New  England  or  West  Coast  spot, 
hut  consider  good  offer  any  location. 
Box  2519.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTFD 


Editorial 


MANAG-ING  Editor  small  eastern  daily- 
seeks  similar  job,  editorial  writing,  or 
ropy  editing  post  Chart  Area  6.  Sound 
background.  .Available  reasonable  no¬ 
tice.  Box  2502,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  Executive,  Age  40,  now 
available — Managing  or  city  editor.  20 
years’  experience  all  phases  (ex-editor 
and  publisher) — also  consider  public 
relations,  best  references.  Box  2520, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


RE  PORTE  R-.EDITO-R,  30.  over  3  years 
daily,  weekly.  Wants  continue  as  re¬ 
porter  on  50,000-100,000  daily.  Able, 
personable,  enthusiastic  vet  with  de¬ 
gree,  car.  Box  2508,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER-REWRITE,  29,  currently 
employed,  but  seeking  spot  with  fu¬ 
ture.  Seven  years’  experience.  Box 
2512.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SH.VRP  J-Grad,  '54  wishes  to  make 
professional  debut  as  sportswriter  on 
medium-sized  pa|>er.  Married,  vet, 
SDX,  Top  references.  Chart  Area  12. 
•Available  .August  15.  Box  2509,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
Or  SOUTHWEST  p.m.  desk  desired. 
Five  years’  experience  in  reporting 
and  desk,  including  slot  and  makeup. 
.All  beats  on  60,000  daily.  Married,  32, 
BJ  degree.  Now  employed.  Availahle 
in  August.  Box  2524,  Editor  A  Fub- 

lisher. _ 

TELEGR.APH  editor,  city  editor,  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  wants  to  re-locate  in  col¬ 
lege  city  in  east  or  midwest  where 
he  can  educate  children.  Box  2526, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


VET,  single.  Seeks  cityside  sports 
position.  4  years  experience  on  dailies, 
trade  paper  on  rewrite,  makeup,  fea¬ 
tures.  Any  zone.  References.  Box  2527, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WILL  begin  to  operate  newspaper  li¬ 
brary.  .M.S.  degree.  Library,  editorial 
and  reiiorting  experience.  Box  2516, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS  PHOTOGRiAPHBB,  Formerly 
worked  as  Chief  Photographer.  Expe¬ 
rienced  Fairchild  Operator.  Have  own 
camera!,  dark  room  equipment,  new 
car  with  police  radio.  Available  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1954.  Write  Box  2242,  Editor 

A  Publisher.  _ 

CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER 
25,000  a.m.  paper.  Would  appreciate 
change  to  more  pictnre-conaeioui  apot. 
Have  car  and  camera!.  Box  2333, 
Editor  A  Publiaber. 


EXPERIENCED  npwspai>**r  woman  can 
send  features,  spot  news,  pirture  fea¬ 
tures  from  Europe.  To  he  there  two 
years.  College  grad.  Excellent  photog- 
rajilier.  Box  2510.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


GENERAL  Manager  small  Canadian 
daily,  37.  with  record  as  builder  de¬ 
sires  greater  opportunity  U.S.  or  Can¬ 
ada.  Fifteen  years  in  all  departments 
ini'Iuding  job  iirinting.  Box  2503, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

W.ASHINGTOX  newsman.  40;  married. 
2  children;  don't  drink;  -Episcopalian; 
23  years’  small  town.  metrn|io1itan 
daily  experience.  Want  smaller  city 
location  for  family.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  $12,000  minimuiii.  Prefer  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy  interest.  Now  working. 
Box  2511,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


,M AN’.Atf IN(;  editor  of  small  but  good 
morning  daily,  five  years  now,  seeks 
comparable  afternoon  post.  Family,  34, 
M..\.  journalism.  Box  2521,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


10  YEARS’  experience.  Newspaper 
work,  publicity,  public  relations,  sales 
promotion,  fund  raising,  travel  writ¬ 
ing.  Lots  of  drive.  Sparkling  ideas 
with  pleasing  personality.  Wants  tough 
job  with  challenge.  Box  2452,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

PUBLIC  Relations.  Sportswriter  14 
years,  all  sports,  specialize  outdoors. 
Prefer  Southwest.  Box  2523,  Edtor  A 
Publisher. 

_ Mechanical 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT — 
Production  Manager  wantf  litnatlon 
with  growing  daily.  Well  veraed  and 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
mechanici.  Cost  conscious.  Box  2106. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
or  assistant,  top  record  cost  wise. 
Married,  48,  able  go  anywhere,  will 
consider  temporary  advisory  job.  Box 

2228,  Editor  A  Pnbliiher. _ 

PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
erection  experience  all  makes.  48,  mar¬ 
ried,  go  anywhere  on  permanent  or 
temporary  advisory  basis.  Box  2239, 
,  Editor  A  Publiaber. 
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^  BJi  ^  ment  and  (2)  special,  prominently 

I  ^lll^  fjy  I  1^1  displayed  editorial  articles  on 

m  I  Im  •i  ■  I  III  y  events  of  real  importance,  the  sen- 
T2  0  u  TT  T>  timental  and  historical  articles  that 

By  RoBort  U.  Brown  normally  are  Included  in  the  edi¬ 

torial  columns  would  appear  as  by- 

“Why  not  throw  outworn  tradi-  ment  in  the  Ethiopian  crisis.  He  line  feature  stories, 
on  away,  make  a  new  contribu-  does  not  know  what  it  means.  If  “I  believe  that  this  eeneral  ar- 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


tion  away,  make  a  new  contribu- 


I  believe  that  this  general  ar- 


tion  to  journalism  and  coordinate  the  development  comes  early  in  rangement  will  in  no  sense  sacrifice 
all  our  efforts  on  a  modern  news-  the  day,  the  News  Leader  will  in-  the  editorial  function  of  the  paper 
paper,  a  newspaper  that  informs  terpret  it  on  the  editorial  page;  in  trying  to  shape  public  opinion, 
and  interprets?”  but  if  the  development  comes  after  and  I  believe,  moreover,  it  will  fa- 

This  concluded  “A  Revolution-  9:30  a.m.  and  is  not  of  the  very  cilitate  the  interpretation  by  the 
ary  Proposal”  made  19  years  ago  first  magnitude,  the  reader  will  average  man  of  the  news  on  which 
by  the  late  Douglas  Southall  Free-  have  no  interpretation  of  it  until  he  must  base  his  personal  or  po- 


by  the  late  Douglas  Southall  Free-  have  no  interpretation  of  it  until  he  must  base  his  personal  or  po- 
man,  then  editor  of  the  Richmond  the  next  day,  when  his  interest  in  litical  action.” 

(Va.)  News  Leader,  to  his  pub-  it  has  been  diminished  or  distract-  ♦  s.  * 

lisher,  the  late  John  Stewart  Bryan,  ed  by  some  new  event.  There  was  more  in  the  proposal 

involving  the  elimination  of  the  “Neither  the  paper  nor  the  read-  having  to  do  with  solving  the  me- 
editorial  page  as  such  and  incor-  er  is  down  to  the  minute  in  the  chanical  difficulties  of  tying  the 
porating  interpretative  background  interpretation  of  the  news.  Further-  editorial  writers  more  closely  to 
and  clearly-labelled  editorial  opin-  more,  it  often  happens  that  the  edi-  the  news  desk  and  the  passible  ef- 
ion  with  stories  on  every  page.  torial  writers  of  a  newspaper,  who  feet  on  the  composing  room. 

The  memorandum  was  discov-  presumably  know  most  about  the  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Freeman 
ered  a  few  months  ago  by  Jack  relative  importance  of  public  thought  that  by  placing  editorials 
Kilpatrick,  News  Leader  editor,  events,  certainly  in  their  larger  im-  more  conspicuously  and  in  closer 
while  purging  20  years  of  accumu-  plications,  are  of  scant  use  to  the  relation  to  the  news  “the  reader’s 
lation  from  his  files.  As  he  ex-  news-staff.  The  whole  arrange-  information  will  be  increased  and 
plained  it:  “Into  the  wastebasket  ment  is  cumbersome  and  out-of-  that  our  service  to  him  thereby 


went  records  of  Virginia  oyster  date. 


will  be  larger.”  He  acknowledged 


E&P  CALENDAR 

June  20-24  —  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers,  convention, 
Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  Orleans 

June  22-24  —  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  meeting,  Daytona 
Plaza,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

June  24-26 — National  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
annual  convention,  Gotham 
Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich. 

June  25-26— South  Carolina 
Press  Association,  annual  Sum¬ 
mer  meeting.  Myrtle  Beach. 

June  25-26 — National  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Press  Women,  annual 
meeting,  Sheraton,  Chicago. 

June  28-30 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  Spring  meeting,  Hotel  Del 
Coronado,  Coronado,  Calif. 

June  20-21 — New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association,  meeting,  La¬ 
fayette  Hotel,  Portland,  Maine. 

July  9-11 — Northwest  Daily 
Press  Association,  Summer 
meeting,  Robert’s  Pine  Beach 
Hotel,  Gull  1-ake,  Braineid, 
Minn. 

July  19 — PNPA  D  a  i  I  y  Re¬ 
gional  meeting,  W  a  n  a  n  g  0 
Country  Club,  Oil  City,  Pa. 


production  in  1904,  statistics  on  ‘The  Specific  Proposal:  Because  that  the  step  “is  that  of  a  pioneer.”  Minn. 

textile  output  in  1928,  the  election  of  the  foregoing  facts,  the  idea  of  “I  believe  it  will  ultimately  be  July  19 — PNPA  Daily  P 
returns  of  Powhatan  County  in  a  separate  editorial  page  is  anti-  followed  by  many  newspapers.  It  gional  meeting,  W  a  n  a  n  { 

1936.  Twenty  years  of  editorial  quated.  The  interest  of  the  reader  would  have  been  taken  long  ago.  Country  Club,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

mail,  pouring  through  this  office,  and  the  service  rendered  him  are  in  my  opinion,  but  for  the  jealous  ■  - " 

had  deposited  an  unbelievable  sedi-  subordinated  to  an  old-fashioned  fear  of  editorial  writers  that  they  tj.  v  j  C  ♦  TT 

ment,  and  we  dredged  with  a  ruth-  system  of  detached  comment,  would  lose  their  jobs  and  their  HlChCtrdSOn  OGIS  Up 

less  hand.”  which,  on  the  best  of  newspapers,  prestige  can  go  hang!  The  read-  NeW  ScirasotCI  Dciilv 

Mr  I^i1natrir>V  an  artir>lA  r>/Antainc  miir>Vi  filler  onH  ^ 


Mr.  Kilpatrick  wrote  an  article  contains  much  dull  filler  and  much  er’s  rights  come  first  ”  he  said.  Sarasota  Fla. 

reprinting  Mr.  Freeman’s  proposal  interpretation  that  is  outdated.  Part  of  Mr.  Freeman’s  proposal  c.  R.  Richardson,  lately’  with 
in  the  Spring  issue  of  The  Mast-  More  than  60  per  cent  of  the  read-  has  been  followed  by  other  news-  King  Features  Syndicate  and  pre- 

head,  publication  of  the  National  ers  do  not  even  form  the  habit  of  papers,  that  of  weaving  interpreta-  viously  in  advertising,  radio  and 

Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  looking  at  the  editorial  page  to  see  tion  and  background  into  or  fol-  newspaper  work  for  20  years,  has 

The  editorial  writers,  therefore,  whether  the  news  is  interpreted,  lowing  a  story,  although  credit  can-  taken  charge  of  preparations  for 


vxjnicrcncc  or  coitoriRi  writers.  looKing  at  tne  euitorial  page  to  see  tion  and  background  into  or  lol-  newspaper  work  for  20  years,  hss 
The  editorial  writers,  therefore,  whether  the  news  is  interpreted,  lowing  a  story,  although  credit  can-  taken  charge  of  preparations  for 
know  about  this  suggestion  which  “For  these  reasons,  I  suppose  not  be  given  to  him  for  leading.  publishing  a  new  standard-sia 
was  never  acted  upon  and  appar-  that  the  editorial  page  of  the  As  for  elimination  of  the  edi-  daily  newspaper  here.  He  is  gen- 
ently  went  into  the  “file  and  forget”  News-Leader  be  abolished  and  torial  page,  and  scattered  display  gral  manager,  (E&P,  June  5,  page 
basket,  and  wihich  preceded  by  that  interpretation  and  comment  of  editorials  adjacent  to  the  news  13^) 

many  years  the  current  discussion  be  directly  related  to  the  news.  stories,  it  would  take  a  pioneer  Although  the  publisher,  Kent  S. 
over  background  and  interpreta-  *  ♦  *  ,11^^  Freeman  to  lead  the  way.  McKinley,  is  running  for  tht 

tion  in  the  news.  “The  Detailed  Plan:  Editorial  The  tradition  of  the  editorial  page  state  .Senate  on  the  Reoublican 


news.  stories,  it  would  take  a  pioneer  Although  the  publisher,  Kent  S. 

like  Mr.  Freeman  to  lead  the  way.  McKinley,  is  running  for  tht 
Editorial  The  tradition  of  the  editorial  page  State  Senate  on  the  Republican 


tion  in  the  news.  “The  Detailed  Plan:  Editorial  The  tradition  of  the  editorial  page 

Believing  that  all  newspapermen,  and  interpretative  comment  (it  is  is  as  strong,  perhaps  stronger,  now 
editors  and  publishers  particularly,  significant  that  both  words  have  than  19  years  ago.  Even  occa- 


ticket,  the  projected  newspaper 
will  be  bi-partisan,  Mr.  Richard- 


will  be  interested  in  this  19-year-  to  be  used)  would  take  one  of  two  sions  of  front-page  editorials  on  son  advised  Editor  &  Publishe*. 


old  proposal  by  a  man  who  had  forms. 


been  editor  for  26  years,  we  give 

you  its  salient  parts.  the  facts  did  not  fully  explain  There  is  no  doubt  in  our  mind,  proximately  $200,000  is  being 

Mr.  Freeman  wrote:  themselves,  or  lacked  background,  however,  that  editorials  would  re-  spent  on  building  and  equipment, 

“Background:  The  editorial  there  would  be  appended  under  a  ceive  greater  readership,  if  Mr,  Mr.  Richardson  said.  A  24-page 

page,  in  its  present  form,  is  a  sur-  5-em  dash  a  paragraph  or  two  Freeman’s  suggestion  were  fol-  Hoe  press  has  been  obtained  and 

vival  of  the  era  when  newspapers  headed:  ‘Interpretative  Comment’  lowed.  Teletypesetter  will  be  used, 

were  primarily  organs  of  opinion  or  ‘Editorial  Comment.’  The 

and  had  little  news  content.  The  material  that  followed  this  would 

situation  as  respects  news  is  now  be  an  attempt  to  supply  the  back- 

entirely  changed,  yet  the  old  tra-  ground  or  interpret  the  happening 

dition  of  a  separate  editorial  page  for  the  reader  who  was  unfamiliar  f|||||1  |/|j|l||rJj 

holds  with  it  ti  I  I  I  II  n  II  II  r  11 

“On  most  newspapers,  the  edi-  “(2)  In  thase  instances  where  II  II  II  II  II  1/  ^  ■■ 


special  occasions  are  more  infre- 


‘(1)  To  the  average  story,  if  quent  than  they  used  to  be. 


The  paper’s  office  and  plant  are 
at  1045  N.  Lime  Avenue.  Ap- 


Teletypesetter  will  be  used. 


holds. 

“On  most  newspapers,  the  edi¬ 


torial  writers  virtually  are  in  a  a  general  situation  had  to  be  sum- 
water-tight  compartment  and  have  marized  and  interpreted  as  impor- 
scarcely  any  contact  with  the  ever-  tant  to  the  reader  or  to  the  general 
increasing  volume  of  news,  or  with  public,  an  article  would  be  printed 
the  men  who  handle  that  news,  on  the  front  page  or  on  the  local 
This  paper  is,  we  hope,  an  excep-  page  plainly  marked  ‘Editorial.’ 
tion  in  that  a  great  part  of  its  This  would  usually  be  in  a  two- 
editorial  comment  is  based  on  the  column  measure  and  would  be  an 
news  that  appears  for  the  first  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the 
time  in  the  same  editions.  There  paper.  The  same  treatment  would 
is,  however,  a  definite  time-gap,  in  be  given  crusading  activities  of  the 
many  instances,  between  the  news  paper,  as,  for  instance,  on  automo- 
and  the  editorial  comment.  The  bile  casualties, 
reader,  for  example,  gets  on  page  “In  addition  to  these  two  forms 
one  the  news  of  a  fresh  develop-  of  f  1 )  normal  interpretative  com- 
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Save  Time  and  Work  on  Big  Display  and  Heads 


Keyboarding  intricate  two-  and  three-line  work  on  a 
Model  35  Wide  Range  Linotype  Mixer  is  quick  and 
easy.  No  time-consuming  saw  work  is  needed— just  a 
flip  of  a  lever  and  you’re  mixing  faces  from  adjacent 
magazines.  You  save  both  time  and  money. 

No  other  mixer  gives  you  such  a  big  main  magazine 
range.  Wide  90-channel  magazines  give  you  18  extra 
channels  to  keyboard  display  characters  through  nor¬ 
mal  24  pt.  to  36-pt.  condensed.  You  can  set  big  figures, 
special  characters  or  superior  figures  with  ease. 

Wide  72-channel  magazines  give  you  sizes  through  nor¬ 
mal  36  pt.  and  48-pt.  condensed.  Model  36,  with  its  aux¬ 
iliary  magazines,  sets  sizes  up  to  60-pt.  condensed. 

Your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  will  be  glad  to 
show  you  the  many  ways  you  can  save  with  Modern 
Wide  Range  Linotype  Mixers. 


One-Turn  Shift  - 
fastest  on  any  mixer  — 
permits  instant  shift¬ 
ing  of  magazines  on 
Modern  Wide  Range 
Model  35  Linotypes. 


LINOTYPE 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Agenci**;  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Atlanta,  Cleveland,  Son  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  In  Canada;  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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Set  in  Linotifpe  OmtM  and  Spartan  familiet 


Printed  in  U.  S.  A 


No.  4  in  a  series  of  Rare  Creatures: 


THE  BACK-PEDALLING  SNOOSE 

can’t  see  where  he’s  going  because  he’s  so  in  love  with  where  he’s  been 


The  SNOOSE  is  a  cautious  manufacturer  who 
pedals  backward  to  keep  his  eye  on  where  he’s 
been.  Naturally  he  can’t  see  where  he’s  going. 

He  would  rather  linger  over  his  tiny  past 
successes  than  feast  on  big  future  ones.  And  if 
his  advertising  methods  are  out-of-date,  so 
what?  They’ve  been  safe  so  far,  haven’t  they? 

Fortunately  the  snoose  is  rare.  Most  manu¬ 
facturers  look  ahead  to  increasing  sales. 

They  know  that  the  best  way  to  sell  more 
products  is  to  convince  more  people.  And, 


since  all  business  is  local,  they  advertise  in 
newspapers  . . .  because  only  the  newspaper 
reaches  just  about  everybody  in  town. 

They  know  that  when  the  newspaper  moves 
into  the  living  room,  the  family  devours  the 
news  and  the  ads  with  equal  enthusiasm. 

No  wonder  manufacturers  increased  their 
newspaper  advertising  14.3%  in  1953  — an 
all-time  record. 

All  business  is  local . . .  and  so  are  all 
newspapers! 


This  message  prepared  by  Bureau  of  Advertising,  Ameriean  Newspaper  Publishers  AssiK'iation.  and  published  by  tbe 
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